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ATT MR AIR ER ETI AP 


‘EUGENE ONEGIN’ IS 
FINAL NOVELTY AT 
THE METROPOLITAN 


chaikovsky’s Famous Work 
Sung in Italian by Gatti's 
Forces — Score Previously 
Given Here in Concert Form 
—Music is Mainly Lyrical 
and Never Equal to Com- 
poser’s Finest Symphonic 
Flights—Performance Lack- 
ing in Atmosphere and Con- 
viction — Leading Roles 
Sung by Muzio, de Luca and 
Martinelli 


\ ANAGERGATTI-CASAZZA brought 
4Y2 forward Tchaikovsky’s most famous 
stage piece, “Eugene Onegin,” in an Ital- 

n translation at the Metropolitan on 
Wednesday evening of last week, thereby 
fulfilling his final obligation of the season 
with respect to novelties. The production 
posts another milestone in the checkered 
history of Russian opera at this estab- 
lishment, though not a monumental one. 
Its fortunes seem more likely to follow 
the dubious course of the composer’s 
“Pique Dame” than to ascend the heavens 
cf prosperity in the wake of “Boris Gou- 
donoff” and “Le Coq d’Or.” In common 
with so many recent endeavors to ferti- 
lize the Metropolitan’s répertoire, “One- 
gin” should prove an incentive to idle 
questionings and bootless speculation. 


Why the expenditure of time, treasure 
and effort upon the work of an essen- 
tially symphonic composer, whose most 
dramatic opera went down to defeat on 
the same stage only about ten years be- 
fore, whose stage pieces have attained 
something like a practical vogue only in 
his own country—why this temptation of 
destiny when the purple splendors of 
Moussorgsky’s ‘“Khovantshina” or the 
golden fantasies and fabulous charms of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sadko,”  ‘“Snie- 
goroutchka” and “Tsar Saltan” continue 
vainly to await revealment? 

[he program defined “Eugene Onegin’”’ 
as an “opera” and heralded the perfor- 
mance as a “first time in* America.” 
Errors both. Tchaikovsky specifically 
termed the work “lyric scenes,” for rea- 
sons which will receive present considera- 
tion. And it-had its first American hear- 
ing on Feb. 1, 1908, when Walter Dam- 
rosch performed it in concert form at 
Carnegie Hall. The choruses were sung 
by the Oratorio Society; the orchestra 
was the New York Symphony. Emilio 
de Gorgoza sang the réle of Onegin, Elli- 
“on Van Hoose that of Lenski, Mary His- 
sem de Moss Tatiana, while the lesser 
parts were managed by Rose Brien, Mrs. 
laylor-Jones, Paul Dufault and Tom 
Daniels. English was the language used. 
Barring the inevitable hindrances of a 
cor.cert performance the interpretation 
Was in most ways far superior and more 
intimately evocative of the spirit of the 
piece than the sorry misrepresentation 
accorded it at the Metropolitan. In all 
conscience “Eugene Onegin” cannot be 
tanked among operatic masterpieces, or 
‘ven as representative of the highest 
flights of Tchaikovsky’s genius. But it 
is better, much better, than it seemed to 
be last week. 





Popular in Russia 


xcepting Glinka’s “A Life for the 
rt,’ “Eugene Onegin” has been for 
he.rly forty years the most popular na- 
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tive opera among the Russian people. 
Whether it holds its own under the Bol- 
shevist régime—the Bolshevists being 
inordinately partial to the music of Scri- 
abine—one is unable to say. But outside 
of Russia the legend of its popularity 
continues to hold and last week a horde 
of Russians descended upon the Metro- 
politan, constituted themselves a claque 
and co-operated bravely, if not altogether 
synchronously, with the official hand- 
clappers of the house. Obviously patrio- 
tism had precedence over artistic judg- 
ment. But the temperate portion of the 
audience, uninfluenced by considerations 
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of patriotism or pay, contemplated the 
doings of the night stolidly and with few 
tangible evidences of satisfaction. “One- 
gin” is short in its original form. As 
slashed by Mr. Bodanzky it plays but a 
few minutes over two hqurs. Neverthe- 
less, many stampeded during the con- 
cluding scene. 
“Onegin” is a “concert opera”—a thing 
as anomalous as a “closet drama.” No 
one was better aware of its unstage- 
worthiness than Tchaikovsky. He met 
the accusation cheerfully, well in advance 
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SUPERVISORS URGE 
MUSIC AS AID IN 
QUIETING UNREST 


At Annual Conference in Phil- 
adelphia, Pecsgogues Take 
Up Problems of Present- 
day Affairs— Bok Would 
Bring Art to Business Men 
—Dr. Dann Discusses “Sui- 
cidal Policy” of National In- 
stitutions—Gartlan and 
Frank Damrosch Talk on 
Needs in Schools—Kreisler, 
Werrenrath, Bispham, ~ 
and Other Noted S?f"" 
and Ensembles Heard in 
Round of Sessions — John 
M. Beattie of Grand Rapids 
Elected President 


HILADELPHIA, March 28.—A large 

number of the delegates to the Music 
Supervisurs’ National Conference are 
hoping that Suncav is a day of rest in 
Philadelphia, for tu., ound this any- 
thing but the repnte? ~.»~rolent city dur- 
ing the past wees. A whirl of social 
gayeties and a round of profitable ses- 
sions were held, comprising the highly 
and hugely successful thirteenth annual 
conference of the public school music 
pedagogues. But everybody agreed that 
the expenditure of time and energy was 
well worth while. 

From an organization point of view 
the outstanding accomplishments of the 
conference were an increase in the dues 
and a change in the mode of electing offi- 
cers. Fifty cents additional per annum 
will be assessed on both old and new 
members. The former will from now 
pay $2.50 and the latter $3.50, the excess 
dollar being the entrance fee. The 
amendment to the constitution covering 
the election of officers, effective next year, 
provides for a nominating committee se- 
lected by open ballot of the conference, 
and this committee will present two 
names for each office, to be voted on at 
the polls. The present nominating com- 
mittee is appointive and simply frames 
a slate for the indorsement of the con- 
ference. The officers for the coming year 
elected on Thursday are: President, 
John M. Beattie, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
first vice-president, Julia E. Crane, Potts- 
dam, N. Y.; second vice-president, Peter 
Dykema Madison, Wis.; secretary, Miss 
E. J. Wisnall, Cincinnati; treasurer, 
Frank A. Beach, Emporia, Ind.; auditor, 
Philip C. Hayden, Keokuk, Iowa. Ma- 
belle Glenn, Bloomington, IIl., director 
for five years. Ernest B. Hesser, State 
Normal School, Bowling Green, Ohio, was 
elected a director, to fill President-elect 
Beattie’s place. 

The selection of the next meeting place 
was left to the executive committee, after 
enthusiastic boosters from Louisiana, 
Missouri, Minnesota and Ohio had of- 
fered hospitality. On Saturday it was 
announced by the executive committee 
that St. Joseph, Mo., had been chosen 
for the next conference seat. 

[Continued on page 4] 
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NEW SYMPHONY WILL 
EXPAND SCHEDULE 


Bodanzky Forces to Give 
Sixty Concerts in New York 
Under Two Conductors 


Sixty symphonic concerts in Carnegie 
Hall under two conductors were an- 
nounced this week for next season by the 
New Symphony Orchestra of the Musi- 
cians’ New Orchestra Society, which, 
after the close of the present season, will 
be known as the National Symphony Or- 
chestra, Inc. The leaders will be Artur 
Bodanzky and Willem Mengelberg, of 
Amsterdam, Holland, who comes as guest 
conductor. 

These sixty concerts announced repre- 
sent an increase of forty over the twenty 
scheduled for this season, of which two 


pair yet remain to be given. 

The orchestra has expanded its pro- 
gram from four concerts given in its 
short first season to sixty in its third. 
These sixty concerts will be given in 
four series of fifteen each, two series of 
evening and two series of afternoon per- 
formances. 

Three soloists have also been an- 
nounced: Fritz Kreisler, Pablo Casals 
and Rachmaninoff, with others to follow. 
Mr. Bodanzky and Mr. Mengelberg, the 
announcement reads, will conduct ap- 
proximately an equal number of concerts 
in each of the four series. 

The engagement of Mr. Mengelberg, 
who is the leader of the famous Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, was 
announced several weeks ago, as Mr. Bo- 
danzky’s own choice for the position of 
associate conductor. 

During the summer the orchestra is to 
be maintained practically intact with 
the nightly concerts which are to be given 
under the auspices of the Music League 
of the People’s Institute, for ten weeks 
beginning about the middle of June in the 
Lewisohn Stadium of the College of the 
City of New York. For these concerts, 
Walter Henry Rothwell, director of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, 
has been engaged as conductor. 








ST. LOUIS ORGANISTS UNITE 





New Association Will Strive to Secure 
Better Conditions for Musicians 


St. Louis, Mo., March 15.—The St. 
Louis Association of Organists, which 
comprises most of the leading church or- 
ganists of this city, has been formed as 
the result of several mass meetings to 
secure a raise in salaries for organists. It 
is said to be the first organization of its 


kind in the country to secure better con-. 


sideration for the church organists. 

Not only will the association seek to 
better the salary of its members, but it 
will also be their aim to co-operate with 
the churches with a view of securing the 
best results in the way of church music. 
Regular monthly meetings will be held 
on the second Sunday of each month. 

The officers are: Milton B. McGrew, 
president; Hugo Hagen, vice-president; 
O. H. Jost, treasurer; C. H. Stock, sec- 
retary. 

A committee is now at work arranging 
a schedule of salaries which no doubt will 
be submitted for general discussion and 
adoption. H. W. C. 





New York Symphony Gives Final Pro- 
gram in Honor of Maud Powell 


The last New York Symphony Orches- 
tra concert of the season, given under 
auspices of the Music League of the Peo- 
ple’s Institute, and conducted by Willem 
Willeke, took place recently at the De- 
witt Clinton High School. The concert 
was given in memory of Maud Powell, 
the eminent violinist who died in Janu- 
ary. The program comprised Thomas’ 
Overture to “Mignon,” Beethoven’s 
“Eroica” Symphony, Liszt’s “Les Pré- 
ludes,” Saint-Saéns’s “Le Deluge,” with 
violin solo played by Gustave Tinlot, and 
the Prelude to Wagner’s “Meistersinger.” 





Columbia to Train Leaders for Com- 
munity Music 


Recognition of community music as a 
part of collegiate training is being paid 
by Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in the opening of a course in the 
training of song leaders to be conducted 
by Community Service, beginning April 
7. The class, which will be held at 


Teachers’ College on Monday and 
Wednesday evenings, closing May 3, will 
be in charge of Frederick Gunther with 
Kenneth S. Clark as his associate. The 
course is to be given free and the Uni- 
versity has invited all interested in the 
service of music to enroll in the class. In 
addition to the technical work in song 
leading, there will be short addresses by 
Dr. O. F. Lewis and W. C. Bradford, 
representing Community Service, Robert 
Lawrence, founder of Neighborhood 
Service, and Charles H. Farnsworth, as- 
sociate professor of music, Teachers’ 
College, to whom applications for enrol- 
ment in the class are being made. 


RAISE FUND FOR NEW 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


$100,000 Annual Guarantee for 
Five Years Offered—Bloch 
or Herbert May Succeed 


Boston, March 26.—No_ sensational 
developments in the Boston Symphony 
situation have occurred this week. The 
orchestra returned according to schedule 
from its Southern tour and has been at 
work, in much the usual fashion, rehears- 
ing for the next concerts. The string 
sections are still somewhat under fuli 
strength, but this week’s concerts will be 
given with an orchestra of between 
seventy-five and eighty players. 

From the committee of the seceders 
from the Symphony comes the statement 
that a guarantee of $100,000 a year, for 
five years, has been offered as backing for 


a new orchestra to be incorporated under 
the title of the Union Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and to be controlled by a board 
of twenty-four trustees. Present plans 
include concerts during the spring and 
a series of pop concerts this summer. 

A second announcement mentions the 
guarantee of a new theater to be built if 
necessary for the accommodation of the 
proposed orchestra. More names have 
been talked of as desirable conductors 
for the new organization, the most signif- 
eae 8 being Victor Herbert and Ernest 

och. 











Messager Engaged by Cannes Casino 


NICE, FRANCE, March 9.—André Mes- 
sager has been made director of music 
at the Casino at Cannes. Messager is 
well-known in America through his 
“Véronique” and “Monsieur Beaucaire” 
which is now running in New York. 
His “Mme. Chrysanthéme” was also re- 
cently given in your city by the Chicago 
Opera Association. Battistini has been 
singing with great success at the Casino, 
scoring in “La Traviata” and “Don Gio- 
vanni.” Mme. Kousnietzov has also 
scored in “Thais,” Fanny Heldy in “But- 
terfly” and Mme. Ritter-Ciampi in “Rigo- 
letto” and “‘Les Pecheurs de Perles.” 

PIERRE BOREL. 





“Satan” Has Premiére at 
Monte Carlo 


MONTE CARLO, March 15.—The most 
interesting event of the past week was 
the premiére of Raoul Gunsbourg’s opera, 
“Satan,” which achieved a marked suc- 
cess with Lucien Muratore in the title 
role. Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re”’ was also revived with a notable cast, 
which included Lucrezia Bori, the tenor 
Gigli, and Messrs. Vanni Marcoux, Gigli 
and Donarelli. At Nice a new ballet, 
“Le Reveil de Thais,’ was given at the 
Casino with Juliette Priquet. Rabaud’s 
“Marouf” has also been given there for 
the first time. PIERRE BOREL. 


Gunsbourg’s 





Seattle to Have $200,000 School 
[By TELEGRAPH TO MUSICAL AMERICA] 
SEATTLE, WASH., March 25.—Plans 

have been accepted for a $200,000 build- 
ing to be erected on Capitol Hill for the 
Cornish School of Music. This school 
which was started five years ago by 
Nellie C. Cornish with a dozen pupils, 
now has an enrollment of over 700. The 
new building will include a miniature 
theater for dramatic department under 
the direction of Maurice Browne, and 
ballet under Mary Ann Wells. 
M. B. 


Rebecca Clarke Sails for England 


Rebecca Clarke, who has come into 
great prominence this season as composer 
and also as a solo viola player, sails this 
week for England. She will return to 
America in August. 


SENATE BILL AMENDS 
CONSERVATORY PLANS 


New Heads and _ Branches 
Outside Capital Provided for 
—King Attacks Measure 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31.—Sena- 
tor William H. King, of Utah, caused 
some surprise in the Senate when he 
rather savagely attacked the report of 
the Senate committee on the judiciary 
amending the twenty-nine year old char- 
ter granted by Congress for a national 
conservatory of music. The report, which 
was presented by Senator Brandegee, of 
Connecticut, was favorable, and unani- 
mous consent for the passage of the bill 
was asked. 

The object of the amendments are to 
substitute new incorporators and to per- 
mit the establishment of branches out- 
side of the District of Columbia, the 
original charter providing only for an 
institution in Washington. The bill is 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1891, con- 
stituting the persons therein named a 
body corporate and politic by the name 
National Conservatory of Music of 
America, is hereby amended by substitut- 
ing the names of Henry White, George 
Peabody Eustis, Charles D. Walcott, 
Mary Harrison McKee, Anna Cochran 
Ewing, Lillian Babbitt Hyde, Helen 
Hartley Jenkins, Dorothy Whitney 
Straight, Jeannette M. Thurber, Thomas 
Ewing, George McAneny, and Ernest M. 
Stires in place of Abram S. Hewitt, 
Frank R. Lawrence, William Pickney 
Whyte, Enoch Pratt, Fitzhugh Lee, Wil- 





a 


liam H. Payne, Olive Risley Sewa 
John Hay, S. P. Langley, Anthony |} 
lock, C. R. P. Rogers, and John 
Schofield, and that said National ( 
servatory of Music of America may 
tablish and maintain branches outs 
the District of Columbia. 

Following the reading of the b 
Senator King got the floor and told ¢ 
Senate what he thought of it. He sai 
“Mr. President, I shall vote against t! 
bill, and I want just one moment to j 
vite attention to the fact that the C 
gress of the United States upon numero 
occasions has committed an indiscretio. . 
an act of impropriety, and, indeed, a 
most one of usurpation, in granting char. 
ters to private individuals for privat 
corporations. It has provided for th, 
incorporation of organizations not at al! 
connected with governmental questions 
or tne a operat $ OF \3 
Mm: ni } i ' ? ; § j ys ; y ei ' 
er: {\ \ y 7? 7 Fy z Yn he 
Certainly it ‘inwts nd high 
p 


th am men Museo OTF yY tie 
tor irom Connecticut, except for the fact 
that the charter was granted a number of 
years ago, and this is a proper ameni- 
ment to the charter. But it is a very a>- 
surd proceeding to have Congress passi1 2 
a special bill to amend the charter of « 
private corporation, organized for mus 
cal purposes, so as to enable it to ho! 
meetings in two places instead of one, « 
to increase the personnel of the organiz:- 
tion. It shows the impropriety of such 
a course. There ought to be and there s 
a general incorporation act, under which 
individuals may form corporations f 
legitimate and proper purposes with: 
the District of Columbia. I hope thi 
Congress wiil pass no more private in- 
corporation acts.” 
The bill, as amended, was passed. 
ry ee 





How Ornstein Fulfilled the | 
Predictions of His Admirers 








HERE is an extraordinary satisfac- 

tion in having one’s prediction come 
true. It is a feeling that repays one 
for the many disappointments in the 
rather overbusy life of the present cen- 
tury. Hearing new pianists, violinists, 
et al., to say nothing of that ever in- 
creasing army of singers, there are a 
few who immediately convince one that 
they are destined for a place among the 


elect. 

It was in the Winter of 1911 that I 
heard a new pianist who so impressed 
me. The occasion was a Sunday night, 
a special concert at the New Amsterdam 
Theater, New York; at eight-thirty a 
slip of a lad walked out on the stage 
and played the Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue of Bach and the Sonata Appas- 
sionata of Beethoven; later, assisted by 
the Volpe Symphony Orchestra, under 
the baton of that able conductor, Arnold 
Volpe, he delivered the D Minor Con- 
certo of Anton Rubinstein. We sat, 
marvelled -and remained to applaud. 
The next day there was not the shout 
of approval from the press that the 
performances deserved. But Leo Orn- 
stein was not to be dismayed by press 
comments. Shortly after he appeared 
as soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic in the Rubinstein Concerto and 
duplicated his success. 

What he has achieved in the nine 
years that have passed is musical his 
tory and needs no recounting here. Of 
his extraordinary powers as a champion 
of the modern composers of all lands, 
what he did in his memorable series of 
five concerts recitals at the Bandbox 
Theater in New York, where he played 
Korngold, Albeniz, D’Indy, Novak, De- 
bussy, Ravel, and what he has done as 
a composer himself, these matters are 
well known. Upon championing his new 
creative style on his return to America 
in 1915, after appearing in London and 
Paris, and causing musicians in the 
French and British capitals to “sit up 
and take notice,” I inaugurated un- 
knowingly a controversy that raged in 
the columns of this journal for some four 
months, musicians all over the country 
writing for and against Mr. Ornstein’s 
music; very few of them for! 

But he stuck to his guns and to-day 
his name is one that cannot be passed 
over when ultramodernism in music is 
discussed. He has, of course, developed; 
has used some of what we first noted as 
“the end” in his “Impressions of the 


Thames,” “Impressions of Notre Dame” 
and his famous “Wild Men’s Dance’ as 
vocabulary in his later pieces. Yet Leo 
Ornstein has unflinchingly gone on ani 
his second Sonata for ’Cello and Piano, 
heard here last season, give proof of his 
remarkable inventive talent, of his 
serious purpose and his absolute freedom 
in musical expression. 

As a pianist he has risen to the front 
rank and has in the present season been 
soloist with the Boston Symphony, Chi- 
cago Symphony and the Russian Sym- 
phony, playing with several of them 
MacDowell’s D Minor Concerto. With 
the Boston Symphony he has been soloist 
four times in _ Boston, Philadelphia. 
Washington and Baltimore. He was also 
tooked to appear with the Cincinnat: 
Symphony in December, but was unabk 
to fill the date on account of illness, 
and he was engaged as soloist with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic under Walter 
Henry Rothwell for Feb. 27-28, but did 
not play, as his coast tour was post 
noned to April and May. In additio: 
to these orchestral dates, Leo Ornstei: 
has given recitals this season in New 
York (two), Boston, Detroit, Indian 
apolis, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Atlanta, 
to mention only a few cities of his tour. 

How he has been received report 
of his tour have told. Everywhere h: 
has created the impression of a person 
ality in his field, a musician in who 
there is real genius. 

In the issue of July 8, 1911, of Musi 
CAL AMERICA I wrote a study of L 


Ornstein. I remember well that man\ 
who read it smiled and charged it + 
over-enthusiasm on m DAY | 
knew that I believed in [eo Grnet 


but they wondered whether | » 
saying too much when I : thi 

ment. I quote from that 

nine wears ago: 

“With a touch which ing 
plays with surpassing beauty. Suc) 
tone is a revelation to the music-love’. 
and for it one could pardon technic‘! 
imperfections. But there are none! 
Coupled with his wonderful gift of touch 
is a technique that is impeccable, th:' 
serves every exigency, that never fai > 
him. * * * With these divine gif 
Leo Ornstein must win universal reco 
nition. He plays with his whole sou . 
with eveything that is in him, worki! 
toward the outgiving of the grcate 
result that he can imagine. In such 
youth one can not question that t! 
divine spark is fired!” 

I am glad that I was not mistak« 

A. WALTER KRAMER. 
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‘EUGENE ONEGIN’ IS 
SINAL NOVELTY AT 
THE METROPOLITAN 


[Continued from page 1] 


ed from describing it as opera. “I 

iid like to eall it ‘lyric scenes’ or 
thing of that sort,” he declared. And 

ar before its performance (it was 
given by the pupils of the Moscow 
servatory under Nicholas Rubinstein 
879) he wrote to Tanciew: “Very 
probably you are right in saying that 
m. opera is not effective for the stage. I 





Photo by White 
\damo Didur as “Prince Gremin” in Act 
III of “Eugene Onegin” 


must tell you, however, I do not care a 
rap for effectiveness. It has long been an 
established fact that I have no dramatic 
vein, and now I do not trouble about it. 
If it is not fit for the stage then it had 
better not be performed. . *. I spit 
ipon ‘effects’; besides, what are effects? 
or instance, if “Aida” is effective, I can 
assure you I would not compose an opera 
on a similar subject for all the wealth of 
the world; for I want to handle human 
beings, not puppets. You have no idea 
how crazy I am upon this subject. How 








effects; but the wealth of poetry, the 
human quality and simplicity of the sub- 
ject, joined to Pushkin’s inspired verses, 
will compensate for what it lacks in 
other respects.” 

And again: “The opera ‘Onegin’ will 
never have a success. I feel already as- 
sured of that. I shall never find singers 
capable, even partially, of fulfilling my 
requirements. I shall make no 
effort to have it performed at the Mari- 
yinsky Theater; on the contrary, I should 
oppose the idea as much as possible.” 
Even in 1881, after it had been heard on 
the public stage, the composer continued 
stubbornly to maintain that he had not 
written it for theatrical representation. 
But he sensibly grew reconciled to its 
performance when, after a poor start at 
Petrograd in 1883, it gathered a startling 
momentum of success and lifted him 
from his previous state of financial 
dependency to a condition of positive af- 
fluence. 


Composer Not at Home in Theater 


Despite Tchaikovsky’s professed scorn 
for the principles of operatic effective- 
ness he constantly besought his friends 
to provide him with a libretto on the 
order of “Carmen” (later he wanted 
something like “Cavalleria’”’) and to some 
extent recanted practically when he com- 
posed his most dramatic opera, ‘Pique 
Dame.” Yet his sympathies dwelt not in 
the theater and his attempts to ground 
himself in a domain hospitable only to 
specialized talents were scarcely more 
than abortive. ‘“‘The Oprichnik,” “Vako- 
ula the Smith,” “The Voyevode,” “Mazep- 
pa,” “Jeanne d’Arc,” “The Enchantress” 
and “Iolanthe” attest, one more forcibly 
than the other, his operatic incapacity. 
His conceptions of the lyric drama led 
him to deny the most palpable signs of the 
times. Like Rubinstein he elected to stem 
the Wagner’an current. He conceived 
the function of the orchestra in opera as 
subsidiary and anti-symphonic. With 
certain modifications he upheld the old 
ideal of accompaniment as against its 
modern enrichment and elevation to the 
office of commentator and_ emotional 
intermediary. And he deemed Wagner’s 
example pernicious in all the works that 
followed “Lohengrin.” 

But if the Egyptians of “Aida” re- 
pelled him as “puppets,” the personages 
of Pushkin’s versified novel assumed an 
unparalleled hold upon Tchaikovsky’s 
creative sympathies. Moreover, the 
moment was psychologic. In 1875 he 
had suffered a depression that threat- 
ened nervous collapse. In 1876 his 
“Vakoula” scored its “brilliant failure” 
and the overture-fantasie “Romeo and 
Juliet” was hissed in Vienna and Paris. 
In 1877 he ‘“‘committed the rash act” of 
marrying a woman with whom, as he 
said, “I am not the least in love” and 
who lived with him just nine weeks. To 
Mme. von Meck he wrote of himself as 
“Un homme fini.” Under the circum- 
stances Tatiana and Onegin strongly 
dominated his imagination. Onegin is 
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White 
ia Muzio in the Robes of “Princess 
Gremina” in Act III 


Dh. itful to avoid the ‘commonplace 
Na:aohs, Ethiopian princesses, poisoned 
2p: and all the rest of these dolls’ tales. 
~“Ulcne Onegin’ is full of poetry. I am 
' Slind to its defects. I know’ well 


: th the work gives little scope for 
“eatment, and will be deficient in stage 








(©) Mishkin 
Martinelli as “Lenski” in the 
Duel Scene, Act II 


Giovanni 


the futile, blasé, world-wearied, self-tor- 
mented and_ self-analytical prig, the 
Byronic offspring who stalks through the 
pages of Lermontov, of Turgeniev, of 
Pushkin; Tatiana, an overgrown school- 
girl, with sickly sentimental traits in- 
herited from the “Werther” school, nour- 
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is 


Mr. de Luca as “Eugene Onegin” and Miss Muzio as. “Tatiana” in the Ball- 
room Scene, Act II 


ished on pink and lavender romances, 
mooning, yearning and hopelessly loving 
the idea of love, for want of some more 
profitable mental interest or occupation. 
Her type persisted in Russia long after 
its decline in more emancipated countries. 
To the sensitive composer, beset with 
analogous psychological complaints, the 
moody people of Pushkin forcefully com- 


ternalities as the ball-room dances and 
an irrelevant Russian chorus or two, the 
prevailing mood of the music is an elegi- 
ac melancholy not without its peculiar 
intimate charm, with occasional digres- 
sions into a more febrile sentimentality. 
Mostly it is lyrical and Italianate and 
thus typical of its composer, though never 
equal to his finest symphonic flights. 


The Story of “‘Eugene Onegin’’ 


Tatiana, daughter of Mme. Larina, and a sentimental maiden whose imag- 
ination has been fed upon romantic novels is introduced by her family’s friend, 
Lenski, to Eugene Onegin, a personable but jaded man of the world whose at- 


traction for women ts decisive. 


longings and writes him a letter confessing her love. 


She sees in him the object of her sentimental 


Onegin calls to see her 


and coldly declares he does not reciprocate her feelings. Ata ball, soon after, he 
arouses the jealousy of Lenski by his attentions to Olga, the sister of Tatiana, 
to whom Lenskiis engaged. The result is a duel in which Lenski is slain. Onegin 


leaves Russia. 
of Prince Gremin. 
to fee with him. 


Years afterwards he returns and meets Tatiana, now the wife 
His feelings have changed. He adores Tatianaand begs her 
Tatiana, though moved, resolves to remain with her husband 


and Onegin sadly departs again, reflecting on the emptiness of his life. 

















me.aded themselves. In the image of their 
cause he saw the portraiture of his. “Let 
it be wanting in action,” he wrote, “I am 
in love with Tatiana, I am under the spell 
of Pushkin’s verse and I‘am drawn to 
compose music as by an irresistible at- 
traction.” The result of this passionate 
creative impulse delighted him to a point 
that made him indifferent of the opinion 
of others. He informed his brother, 
Modeste (who had prepared the libretto), 
that: “Yesterday I played the whole of 
‘Eugene Onegin’ from beginning to end. 
The author was the sole listener. I am 
half ashamed of what I am going to con- 
fide to you in secret: the listener was 
moved to tears and paid the composer a 
thousand compliments.” Which recalls 
Wagner’s more laconic self-criticism 
after playing over a part of the newly 
completed “Tristan”: “Riehard, you’re a 
devil of a fellow!” 


Character of the Music 


The composition of “Eugene Onegin” 
coincided, virtually, with the creation of 
the Fourth Symphony. There is little in 
the score of the former to indicate the 
proximity of the vastly more vital sym- 
phonic conception. Dramatic, passionate 
expression will be found almost wholly 
wanting in the opera. Barring such ex- 


Characterization, Tchaikovsky has ex- 
pended only upon Tatiana. Engrossed in 
her he was willing to forego all other 
elements deemed essential to stage effect 
—contrast (save as fortuitously supplied 
by externals) movement, climax. Each 
curtain fall, save in the ball-room episode, 
is tame. And yet it was not so much an 
ignorance of stage conditions that be- 
trayed Tchaikovsky into these weak- 
nesses as a want of that objective tem- 
perament, that ability to survey from 
without both characters and situations 
and in turn to identify himself with all 
of them, which constitutes the first essen- 
tial in the successful dramatic composer. 

The weakest, most pallid pages of the 
score are those in which Tchaikovsky es- 
says to probe the personages of the play 
to their depths. And yet in this he has 
but unconsciously reacted to the nature 
of his libretto. The music, while an ill- 
blent mixture of styles, sorts closely with 
the text in the very defects of its quali- 
ties. Irrespective of his protestations, 
the musician seems to have subcon- 
sciously divined its shallowness of senti- 
mentality. Conversely the best parts are 


those which vivify the Russian back- 
grounds. The peasant song and dance in 


[Continued on page 4] 
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the first scene and the little women’s 
chorus in the third are as delightful as 
they are brief. There is charming, if 
sentimental, fragrance in the duet which 
opens the opera. There are four dances 
—a waltz and a mazurka—in the second 
act, and in the third a polonaise and an- 
other in two-four time, which the Metro- 
politan ballet presented as a sort of 
nondescript Highland Fling. Concert- 
goers have been fed up on the brilliant, 
though scarcely distinguished waltz in 
the transcription by Pabst, much affected 
by pianists with a technic. In Vienna it 
was this waltz which floated “Onegin.” 
It produced a striking impression when 
Mr. Damrosch played it at his concert 
production of the opera and promised to 
be stunning in its stage representation. 
Yet the result was singularly disappoint- 
ing last week, when it flashed across the 
action for an ineffectual instant. 

The letter scene of Tatiana, though not 
a searching musical expression, has at 
various times impressed us much more 
deeply in concert presentation. Nor is 
the chromatic figure which is heard at 
the outset of the prelude and used se- 
quentially, truly eloquent or expressive. 
Sugar coats the airs of Lenski in the first 
and second acts, but the music to One- 
gin’s rebuff of Tatiana has virtues which 
did not appear in Mr. de Luca’s delivery 
of it. 





Orchestration Often Thin 


Bearing though it does the earmarks 
of Tchaikovsky’s skill, the orchestration 
of “Onegin” often sounded disconcert- 
ingly thin on this occasion. Yet it is not 
amiss to consider two possibly contribu- 
tory factors to. this end—the size of the 
auditorium and the fact that Mr. Bo- 
danzky was conductor. For the tempi of 
the work—and_ hence for its spirit—he 
displayed on the whole a sensitiveness 
and a comprehension comparable to those 
which earlier in the season he manifested 
toward the “Coq d’Or.” 

The work suffered throughout from 
wholesale misconception. Sung in a lan- 
guage ill adapted to it, by singers alien 
to its moods and in the full-blown and 
forthright style of Italian opera it lacked 
every vestige of atmosphere and of such 
conviction as, with all its faults, it should 
carry. The Metropolitan harbors three 
singers at least who could more success- 
fully have embodied the leading rédles. 
Claudia Muzio, charged with the duties 
of Tatiana, evinced no appreciable grasp 
of the character. Her impersonation was 
conceived along conventional if violent 
Italian lines. But of the wistfulness, the 
dreamy longing, the erotic agitation there 
was, despite some very excited action, no 
trace. Miss Muzio was in poor voice, 
moreover, and sang the letter air with 
coarse and penetrating tone. More un- 
comfortably miscast still was Mr. de 
Luca as the elegant but misanthropic and 
jaded homme du monde. Mr. Martinelli, 
the Lenski, contributed to the occasion 
some dreadful singing and by his jour- 
neyings from the pitch contrived almost 
to wreck the big ensemble in the ball- 
room scene. His authority for altering 
the close of the air in the duel scene was 
not divulged. Flora Perini was Larina, 
Frances Ingram Olga, Kathleen Howard 
Filipjewna, Angelo Bada Triquet. The 
most artistic episode of the evening. was 
Mr. Didur’s delivery of Prince Gremin’s 
aria in the last scene; the principal out- 
burst came after the peasant chorus in 
the first act. Josef Urban provided the 
opera with scenery of an entirely conven- 
tional and unexciting description. 

Short as it is, the score has been 
shorn by Mr. Bodanzky after his usual 
arbitrary and inscrutable fashion. He 
jettisoned the beautiful quartet of the 
women in the opening scene; the delicious 
folk-life chorus “Come, Ye Maidens All,” 
at the beginning of the third; thirty-one 
bars of the introduction to the second act 
and one of Triquet’s charming Mozartian 
couplets in the ball-room, though Mr. 
Bada made little of this song in which 
Paul Dufault, under Mr. Damrosch, was 
quite unforgettable. And was it Mr. Bo- 
danzky who introduced at the close a few 
measures of the dance music not found 
in the published score? 

HERBERT F’. PEYSER.: 


The Farewell “Carmen” 


“Carmen” had its last performance of 
the season on Saturday afternoon, March 
27, when the Bizet masterpiece again 
drew a mammoth audience. The Metro- 
politan’s cast for this opera varies from 


time to time. On this occasion Clarence 


Whitehill was the Escamillo; he was not 
in good voice, which did not prevent him 
from delivering his entrance song in 
vivid manner. Miss Farrar was again 
the Carmen and Mr. Martinelli the Don 
José. Margaret Romaine was the Mica- 
ela, a role in which she has appeared here 
but a few times. Barring a false en- 
trance in her opening music she did her 
part creditably and had rounds of ap- 
plause after the aria in the third act, in 
which she sang a lovely high B Flat. 
Some day this B Flat, which has no place 
in the score, will be removed by the musi- 
cal direction of the house. It came into 
the score via Italy; Bizet never heard of 
it. In France it is unknown! 

Mr. Rothier was a rather muffled 
Zuniga, Mr. Laurenti an_ excellent 
Morales, while Marie Tiffany as F'ras- 
= ‘sang her music effectively, with 

ouise Berat a somewhat heavy Mer- 
cedes. The bandits were capitally done 
by Octave Dua and Paolo Ananian. 

One is moved to question why Miss 
Farrar insists on singing all the high 
optionals in the score and in -addition 
changes the music to high notes where no 
optionals are offered. It is hardly be- 
lievable that she considers her upper 
voice better than her lower! Still this 
would seem to be so, as at her behest 


‘the awkward modulation is made by the 


orchestra in the recitative preceding the 
Habanera, which brings that popular 
song into E Flat, Major and Minor, in- 
stead of D. Her G near the end of the 
Habafiera was sharp, almost to A Flat. 
By the same token she sings the “Segui- 
dilla” in C Minor, instead of in B. And 
in this, too, her alteration ‘ef Bizet’s 
vocal line is disturbing, to say the least. 
With it all she gives a more engaging 
personation of the part than any con- 
temporary Carmen we know. And she 
had an ovation after every act, plus being 
pelted with bouquets. When all is said 
and done, she is a _ personality and, 
Heaven knows, they are rare! 

We can recall the time when Mr. 
Martinelli’s Don José was an unusually 
fine performance. Last Saturday it was 
not. In the first two acts he was wooden 
in his action and his singing was forced 
and strained. The “Flower Song” he be- 
gan flat and continued so through the 
first half; then he picked up and reached 
the key by forcing unmercifully. The un- 
thinking applauded him violently after 
it. Some day Italian tenors will realize 
that they cannot sing this “Flower Song” 
in the Puccini style and an explosive 
accent. And then, and not before, will 
they approach the style of Bizet’s music 
and understand its spirit. In the final 
scene Mr. Martinelli tore the music and 
his voice to shreds, so that the final 
phrase of the opera, that glorious phrase 
which has blood-relationship with the big 
line of the “Liebestod” was given by him 
without short breath and unconvincing 
quality. 

Mr. Wolff was the conductor of the 
afternoon and for some unknown reason 
appeared with the principals after each 
act to bow before the curtain. Admirable 
conductor that he is, he was not in the 
vein in this “Carmen” performance and 
there were many places where orchestra 
and chorus, to say nothing of orchestra 
and principals, zigzagged. One sat and 
thought of the great and fiery reading 
of the score given here by Giorgio 
Polacco and Arturo Toscanini. Those 
were memorable days at the Metropoli- 
tan! aS: = 








“Blue Bird” Flutters Again 


Once more Albert Wolff’s “Blue Bird,” 
with the composer scattering the golden 
grain of his leading in its pathway, 
fluttered its Pollyannaish way across the 
Metropolitan stage on Friday evening. 
The intermezzo in the third act got its 
usual applause, and the leading réles 
were sustained as before, and as well as 
before, by Raymonde Delaunois as Tyltyl 
and Mary Ellis as Myltyl. Thomas Chal- 
mers drew his accustomed laugh when 
as The Dog he would eat the birds. Flora 
Perini’s Light was again a pretty pic- 
ture, and on the whole well sung. Jeanne 
Gordon’s Fairy is a presentation of out- 
standing fineness, and the Grandpapa of 
Léon Rothier and Grandmama of. Louise 
Berat have added even to these excellent 
artists’ acknowledged reputations for 
conscientiously beautiful work. CC. P. 





Miura Creates Furore as “Butterfly” in 
Milan 


MILAN, March 26.—Tamaki Miura, the 
Japanese soprano, has just made an over- 
whelming success in the title-réle of 
“Madama Butterfly” at the Teatro dal 
Verme. The composer sent from Rome a 
telegram of congratulation, reading as 
follows. “Heartiest congratulations on 
your success in ‘Butterfly.’ My very 
best wishes.” Puccini. 
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The proceedings of last Sunday and 
Monday have already been recorded in 
MUSICAL AMERICA. The Monday session 
wound up with the reception-concert in 
the Bellevue-Stratford. The full day’s 
activities included visits to Philadelphia 
schools in the morning. A recital by 
Fritz Kreisler for members of the con- 
ference only in the afternoon was fol- 
lowed by a chorus rehearsal under the 
direction of Professor Peter C. Lutkin, 
dean of the College of Music, North- 
western University. 

At the gala function in the evening the 
freedom of the city was extended to the 
conference by the Mayor, Hon. J. Hamp- 
ton Moore. 

Dr. Enoch Pearson opened the pro- 
gram, following a reception at which the 
delegates were presented to a long re- 
ceiving line of civic and musical notables. 
He gave greeting to the conference and 
explained what was being done to war- 
rant Philadelphia’s reputation for warm- 
hearted and whole-hearted hospitality. 
Dr. John P. Garber, superintendent of 
public schools, offered “A Word of Fel- 
lowship,” and Mme, Olga Samaroff-Sto- 
kowski made a very graceful and felici- 
tous speech of welcome. 


Bok Makes a Plea 


Later in the evening Edward Bok 
spoke on Music’s Greatest Hour, which 
he truly indicated was now dawning. Mr. 
Bok emphasized the importance of the 
work the music supervisors are doing, 
and besought special missionary work 
among business men, men of affairs and 
men in general. He offered himself as 
an example of the business man who once 
had had no use for music, and who was 
now a convert. He called on the super- 
visors to do their utmost to promote mu- 
sic in the higher schools and colleges, 
pointing out that music ought to be made 
a part of the regular curriculum. Mr. 
Bok’s address was illustrated and light- 
ened with happily chosen stories. 

Will Earhart, director of music in 
Pittsburgh, made the general response 
to the several addresses of greeting and 
welcome, after Dr. Dann had been com- 
pelled .to come out of the seclusion of a 
box upon introduction by Mr. Cooke. 
Dr. Dann refused to add to the speech- 
making, but bowed his acknowledgments. 
Mr. Earhart explained briefly the char- 
acter of the work the music supervisors 
are trying to do—the development of 
musical feeling and appreciation in the 
child, thus educating the coming genera- 
ue in the best that music furnishes to 
ife. 

“Our background and consciousness,” 
Mr. Earhart said, “differ very much from 
those of the studio teacher. So does 
our material in bulk and talent and 
otherwise. The studio teacher has se- 
lected material to work with, genuine 
musical talents are presented for his 
shaping into artists, and they are rela- 
tively very much fewer in number. We 
have to take our material in the mass, in 
quantity and just as it comes. The studio 
teacher fits his chosen material into mu- 
sical life; the musical supervisor fits 
music into the lives of his or her ma- 
terial. The musical supervisor, by exten- 
sion and influence, fits music into the 
entire life of the community.” 

The musical portion of the evening was 
highly artistic and greatly varied. The 
splendidly trained Palestrina Choir, un- 
der the efficient leadership of Nicola A. 
Montani, opened the program with two 
Belgian folk songs, sung with lovely 
tonal quality by a mixed chorus a cap- 
pella, and ended with a wonderful Te 
Adoremus, by Palestrina, also sung @ cap- 
pella. Henry Gordon Thunder led his 
skilled ensemble vocalists of the Fort- 
nightly Club in two male choruses. The 
women’s choral of the Matinée Musical 
Club, under the admirable leadership of 
Helen Pulaski Innes, sang two numbers 
with beautiful quality of tone and fine 
nuance. 

David Bispham received one of the ova- 
tions of the evening for his sonorous and 
intensely dramatic recitations to musical 
accompaniment. Mae Ebrey Hotz’s fine 
soprano was in especially good form in 
several numbers. Horatio Connell’s re- 
sonant baritone was also heard in ar- 
tistic interpretations. 


Dr. Dann’s Address 


On Tuesday morning Dr. Dann deliv- 
ered a powerful presidential address on 
The Past, Present and Future of the 
Music Supervisors’ Conference. He em- 
phasized the importance of the annual 





conference and spoke of the “grossly 
adequate and suicidal” salary policy 4; 
educational institutions, which he he | 
were doing nothing to forward musi 
education. In part Dr. Dann said: 

“The future of the country is set f 
big things in music. This will be t!. 
result of a unique and wonderful pa ; 
music played in the great war. The ma 
velous development of community mu: 
and the widespread interest are typic | 
evidences of the dawn of a new era 
music. 

“Upon this conference more than a) 
other agency rests the responsibility 
making clear to educational leaders: 

“First. That music is required in ; || 
schools. . 

“Second. That a reasonable standa» 
of musical qualifications shall be requir: 
for supervisors and grade teachers. 

“Third. That normal schools and sta‘e 
universities shall make adequate prov :- 
sion for musical and pedagogical traini: ¢ 
of teachers and supervisors.” 

Doctor Dann made an appeal for an 
endowment which would insure a con- 
tinuation of musical instruction for t} 
children of America, upon which, he sai { 
rests the musical future of the nation. 

George H. Gartlan, director of music 
in the New York public schools, deliver: 
an address on The Supervisor of the F..- 
ture, dwelling upon the necessity of im- 
proving the text books of music. He 
pointed out that music is one of t)) 
strongest co-ordinative influences of s)- 
ciety, and decried the fact that musica! 
taste and appreciation at present are at 
a low ebb. , 

Dr. Frank Damrosch made an impo:- 
tant address on the Mental and Music:! 
Equipment of the Supervisor. He laid 
especial stress on the need of intellectu:! 
development, general culture and the 
study of psychology in the career of the 
successful supervisor. 

The demonstration, directed by Dr. 
Pearson, director of music in the Phila- 
delphia public schools, of what is done 
here in both the junior and senior high 
schools, was highly instructive. 

Thaddeus Rich, concertmaster and a: 
sistant conductor of the Philadelphia O: 
chestra, and Robert Braun, talented 
pianist, gave a splendid mid-afternoon re- 
cital for the benefit of the delegates. 


Pty “<S 


a) 


.e) 


1. Violin. 
tay eee CMGPGAR 2... . 5 oc dessscee Hub 
ey WN iPS Doing ne yal oe MESES Fau 
eT eer: ere Tee Wieniaw: 

Mr. Rich 

2. Piano. 
ear I. Spt Zig gies a b pee ae wes Glazoun 
ae I nn a vi wiel'e ers alas Shey Am: 


(c) Caprice-Burleska 
Mr. Braun. 
3. Violin. 


(a) Spanish Serenade. .Chaminade-Kreis!+r 
"i be ORR: 0 ee ee eee Kreis! 
(c) Hungarian Dance..... Brahms-Joachin 


Cie ML: sows eaaneaea wo 5 Glazounoff-Riv! 
Mr. Rich. 
4. Piano. 
‘“‘Legend of St. Francis Walking on the 
SRE I tag sO ig ed ER Re, rae Liszt 
Mr. Braun 
5. Violin. 
(a) AGamio Pathetiades <i soc cssccdcca Godard 
Cie RE <5 ca tc ceaacuawes Weber-Burmest: 
Led BEOGe -POrGtOSs 6x2 cass eee sewedasae Ries 
Mr. Rich. 


The Jollification and Get Acquainted 
evening repast was highly enjoyable. 
and the community singing made a hit 
In the evening many of the delegates 
went to the Metropolitan Opera House to 
hear the Metropolitan forces from New 
York sing “The Barber of Seville,” with 
Barrientos, Amato Malatesta and Carlo 
Hackett, Gennaro Papi conducting. 

On Wednesday the morning was (e- 
voted to section meetings of pedagogica! 
significance, followed by an afternoon 
chorus rehearsal under the direction of 
Dean Lutkin, and a concert in Wana- 
maker Auditorium in the evening. 

The general lack of culture, person- 
ality and artistic ability in the average 
music student were scored by B. R. Geb- 
hard, director of music of the George 
Peabody College for Teachers of Nash- 
ville, speaking before the division of mu- 
sic training for grade teachers. He said 
the country no longer possessed an ©x- 
clusive social organization marked by c1!: 
ture and good taste, as was evidenced »y 
the quality of students who make ap)! 
cation for entrance into the colleges «n¢ 
normal schools to-day. He blamed ‘hs 
condition on the domination of the mov'es 
and vaudeville and musical revues, *‘ 
the average intellectual pabulum. 

The orchestra in the United States 
a bought commodity, not one produced, 
according to Dr. S. A. Percival, direc!0’ 
of music, high schools, Sioux City, Io\v 
He advocated a movement to make 0! 
orchestras 100 per cent American in })¢" 
sonnel and production. 


Want Credits for Study 


The possibility of establishing 1" 
schools a credit system whereby pu)!’ 





[Continued .on page 5] 
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| receive standing for outside music 
; among tne subjects discussed in the 


10 conference. Paul M. Beck, direc- 
of music for the commonwealth of 
insylvania, said he believed the pres- 
system under which pupils do not get 
edit for music is unfair toward those 
siring to make music their career. 
th in Pittsburgh and Warren, of this 
ite, the credit system for music has 
:n successfully inaugurated. 
School children who cut program notes 
and reviews from newspapers, étc., and 
assify them in scrap-books, develop into 
intelligent concert audiences, according 
Mabel Glenn, who told of her develop- 
ment of this idea in the grade schools of 
Bloomington, Ill. 
No individual teacher has the right 
force her imagination upon the whole 
class, in the view of Agnes Moore Fry- 
berger, assistant supervisor of music in 
Minneapolis. Her system is to have -a 
work played or sung without comment 
and then have the written criticisms of 
the class read aloud. Minneapolis schools 
all have their own phonographs and pri- 
vate collections of records kept up to 
date by the subscriptions of the parent- 





teachers’ associations. 


Sudie Williams, of Dallas, Tex., made 
the day’s artistic entertainment. Hans 
rogy. 
F everal concert features were part of 
the day’s artistic entertainment. Hans 
Kindler, principal ’cellist of the Phila- 
delphia obec. sl and Robert Braun, 
pianist, gave an interesting program In 
Egyptian Hall. In the morning a valu- 
able demonstration of the Ampico was 
made by Victor Wittgenstein, who played 
several numbers, personally, after which 
his rolls were contrasted with his indi- 
vidual performance. Ethel Rust Mellor, 
soprano, was the assisting artist. The 
Wanamaker grand organ played by 
Charles Courboin, and Pietro Yon, and 
the participation of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, under Mr. Stokowski, made a 
unique evening program, which is re- 
viewed elsewhere in this issue. A song 
recital given by Mae Ebrey Hotz, so- 
prano; Marie Stone Langston, contralto; 
Philip Warren Cooke, tenor; Henry Hotz, 
bass, and Arthur Penn, pianist, proved 
very agreeable. 

The session on Music in the Rural Dis- 
tricts, on Thursday mornings, was one of 
the most stimulating in the conference, 
from the standpoint of community wel- 
fare. A belief in music as a preventive 
of insanity was voiced by Frank A. Beach 
of the Kansas State Normal School, Em- 
poria, Kan. Mr. Beach made a strong 
plea for the advancement of music in the 
rural schools of America, contending that 
the larger cities are greatly in advance 
of the outlying schools in the inculcation 
of musie among students. He said, in 
art: 
| “It is a fact well known that insanity 
among the individuals residing in sparse- 
ly populated districts is relatively greater 
than among the people of the cities. This 
condition can be materially alleviated 
through the increased inclusion of music 
as an uplifting element in the lives of 
ruralites.” 

Lee L. Driver, director of the Bureau 
of Rural Education for Pennsylvania, 
pleaded for a consolidatior. of the small 
rural schools. He told of having accom- 
plished a consolidation of 131 such 
schools to three in Randolph County, In- 
diana, while he was county superinten- 
dent there. ‘ 

Paul Beck, State Supervisor of Music 
at Harrisburg, recommended the use of 
talking machines in rural schools. “We 
must make rural life so attractive that 
people won’t want to leave the farm. 
Musie will help to do this.” 

(he most keenly awaited event of the 
entire conference came off successfully in 
the evening—the public concert of the 
Supervisors’ Chorus in the Academy of 
Musie. Dr. Lutkin, in a few rehearsals, 
put his assembly of several hundred 
Voices into really fine shape. The tonal 
quality was fine and flexible and the at- 
tack was alert. The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra kindly volunteered its services 
for the accompaniments. Some of the 
numbers were sung a cappella, and the 
chorus, despite only four rehearsals, 
met this exacting test admirably. Mr. 
Stokowski conducted, with colorful fervor, 
“The Ride of the Valkyries” and other 
Nuinbers. 

James Francis Cooke, editor of the 
Etude, made a speech preceding the con- 
Cert, to welcome the delegates of the or- 
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ganization and tell them something of 
the musical activities of the city. 

Friday was Americanization Day, de- 
voted to discussions on concerted singing, 
by Clara F. Sanford, Supervisor of Mu- 
sic, St. Joseph, Mo., and Kenneth S. 
Clark, at the Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
cert. In the afternoon members of the 
conference attended as guests of Edward 
Bok. The formal banquet was the even- 
ing’s schedule. Very appropriately the 
Americanization program had as a fea- 


Prominent Figures at the Music Supervisors’ Conference. 
Is Osbourne McConathy; Upper Right: 
Hamlin Cogswell and Dean Peter C. Lutkin 


Lower Right: 


ture some of the tribal tunes and dances 
of the native Indians, sung by Princess 
Wahtah-Wassa, in private life the wife 


of Captain Gorman, an army officer. Her 
participation in the banquet was greatly 
enjoyed. So was that of Reinald Werren- 
rath, who sang three songs from manu- 
script, all of the folk type. They were: 
“A May Day Carol” (Old Essex Air), 


Hollis Dann, Retiring President of the 
National Music Supervisors’ Conference 


Deems Taylor; “The Wreck of the Julie 
Plante,” Geoffrey O’Hara; “Duna,” Jo- 
sephine McGill. Mr. Werrenrath, in 
specially godd voice, also sang Harry 
Spier’s setting of Christopher Morley’s 
“A Hymn for America.” 





Dr. Dann, the retiring president, ex- 
pressed the thanks of the association to 
John Wanamaker for the hospitable open- 
ing of the various halls of the store as 
conference headquarters, etc.; to the Vic- 
tor Company, for its invitation banquet, 
and to other individuals and institutions 
for their big share in making this the 
most extensive and successful of the con- 
ferences. 

Mrs. Frances Elliot Clark, of the edu- 
cational department of the Victor Com- 


The Full-Length Figure 
Will. George Butler and Will Earhart. 


pany, delivered an address in which she 
prophesied a tremendous increase in mu- 
sical culture within the time of this gen- 
eration. Other speakers were Dr. John 
H. Finley, president of the university 
and Commissioner of Education of the 
State of New York, and Lee Driver. 

At the final session a piquant speaker 
was Rev. Dr. Russell Conwell, president 
of Temple University. Dr. Conwell’s ad- 
dress gave the delegates the viewpoint of 
certain people regarding the impropriety 
of musical pyrotechnics in church 
services, 

“T favor the right kind of music at the 
right time,” Dr. Conwell said. “The mu- 
sic of a barroom is not in place in church, 
neither is funeral music suitable for a 
dance.” 

Dr. Conwell urged the significance of 
the conference as a factor in the Amer- 
icanizing of music, and made an ardent 
plea for a national music 

James Francis Cooke, of the Etude, 
advanced the belief that music may be 
used to combat the tendencies toward 
bolshevism. 

Great credit for the success of the con- 
vention and the interesting and bene- 
ficial qualities of the sessions and papers 
is due to the outgoing board of officers 
and educational council. W.R.M. 





Mary Kent in Musicale 


Mary Kent, the gifted contralto, sang 
on Thursday, March 25, at a private 
musicale at the home of Florence Pond, 
on East Seventy-second Street, New 
York. Miss Kent gave artistic presenfa- 
tions of a group of John Alden Carpen- 
ter songs, some French songs and some 
folk songs, and was received with en- 
thusiasm. Marion Sims played her ac- 
companiments admirably. 


PHILHARMONIC ENDS 
SEASON BRILLIANTLY 


Kreisler and Stransky Divide 
Honors in the Concluding 
Programs 
The Philharmonic closed its season in 
a blaze of glory last Sunday afternoon 
before an audience that packed the Car- 
negie Hall to the doors. As it was on 
Sunday so had it been at the concerts of 
Friday afternoon and Thursday evening. 
No soloist lent luster to the concluding 
event, but there were magnets potent as 
the most popular artists in Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pathetic” Symphony and a group of 
Wagner numbers. At the two previous 
events, however, there was Kreisler in 

the Brahms’ Concerto. 
Kreisler in any concerto commands 


the multitude and so the throng filled the 
house to bursting and added to the 
stuffiness of the Carnegie Hall atmos 
phere. A tempest of applause swept the 
place when the master violinist came 
into view and reverberated long after he 
had disposed of the concerto. But for all 
that Kreisler did not monopolize interest. 
The orchestra and Mr. Stransky were 
duly lionized on Thursday night. Their 
work was superb and the program, ac- 
cording to the custom prevalent at the 
Philharmonic season’s finale, a “request” 
one. The works requested on Thursday, 
in addition to the aforementioned con- 
certo, were the Bach-Albert Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue, Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony and the “Tannhauser” Over- 
ture. These received performances ad- 
mirable in finish and stirring in effect, 
notably the symphony, which Mr. Stran- 
sky rarely has given with such general 
fluency and polish of style and cumula- 
t ve eloquence. 

. Mr. Kreisler is always monumental in 
the Brahms Concerto and much of it he 
played it surpassingly on Thursday. It 
is true that in certain passages his in- 
tonation was open to question and his 
tone not at its most luscious and golden. 
But his own inimitable cadenza he pro- 
claimed with lordly grandeur and no vio- 
linist now before the American public 
can do the finale with Kreisler’s infec- 
tious rhythmic certitude. Mr. Stransky 
has seldom excelled the accompaniment 
with which he served the violinist. 

=m F. P. 


The Closing Concert 





Since the Wagner-Tchaikovsky combi- 
nation is at all times so supremely po- 
tent with Philharmonic audiences it was 
meet and proper that it should serve to 
ring down the season’s curtain on Sun- 
day afternoon. Mr. Stransky alternately 
thrilled and moved the audience with the 
“Pathetic,” and after the march move- 
ment the orchestra made its rising bow. 
The adagio lamentoso was deeply affect- 
ing. In the last fifteen years only Safon- 
off, Nikisch and Rothwell have made the 
cataclysmal end so crushing in its weight 
of dumb woe. 

The symphony was preceded by a per- 
formance of the “Flying Dutchman” 
Overture, exhilarating as mid-ocean 
breezes. And for the final half of the 
program Mr. Stransky offered his own 
splendid arrangement of the cosmic mu- 
sic out of the Erda and fire scenes in 
“Siegfried” and the dawn and “Rhine 
Journey” from “Gétterdimmerung.” For 
adding so handsomely to the Wagnerian 
concert répertoire the Philharmonic con- 
ductor merits a Distinguished Service 
medal. His success with this should 
move him to do more things of the kind, 
for the available concert numbers out of 
Wagner are sadly overplayed. The re- 
maining numbers were the “Good Friday 
Spell” and the “Tannhauser” Overture. 

BB. F. -?. 


American Singers Win Paris 


PARIS, March 3.—Last Sunday night’s 
concert at the American Women’s Club 
of Paris saw a representative audience. 
The concert givers were two young 
American singers of promise: Bertha 
Mills of St. Joseph, and William Ham- 
mond of Providence, R. I., both pupils of 
Theodore Bkoerksten, formerly of New 
York, who is now established as a suc 
cessful singing teacher here in Paris. 

Bertha Mills has already learned to 
employ her excellent soprano to telling 
effect, while Mr. Hammond is the happy 
possessor of a mellow tenor voice of in- 





sinuating quality. Both singers were 
enthusiastically applauded and induced 
to grant several encores. R. B. 
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Chief Interest of Chicago’s Week 


Swedish Choral Club in Farewell Concert with Mrs. Atkins and Holmquist as Soloists—Bloom- 
field Zeisler Assists Stock Forces—Czerwonky Recital Presents New Music 











Chicago, March 26, 1920. 


REPARATORY to its concert tour 

through Sweden, the Swedish Choral 
Club, Edgar A. Nelson, conductor, gave 
a farewell concert at Orchestra Hall last 
evening, presenting in part a program 
of songs, cantatas and motets, like that 
which they will give in Europe during 
their six weeks’ stay abroad. 

The club, last Wednesday evening, was 
assisted by Mae Graves Atkins, lyric 
soprano, and Gustaf Holmquist, basso, 
both of whom sang the incidental solos 
with the club and also furnished indi- 
vidual song groups. 

The Swedish Choral Club is a body of 
some 200 mixed voices, with many fresh 
young voices on its roster, and under the 
musicianly training of Mr. Neison, sings 
with sharp and incisive accent and tone 
purity. 

Both classic and modern numbers were 
offered with equal facility. Of more than 
usual merit was the “Sanctus” from 
Bach’s B Minor Mass, in which the fugal 
section was carried through with stead- 
fast rhythmic strength. Mrs. Atkins, in 
the incidental solo in “Let the Fiddles, 
Flutes and Brasses” by Sinding, for 
ladies’ chorus and soprano solo, repeated 
the excellent work, which has placed her 
in a high rank among American lyric 
sopranos, d’splaying again her clear 
tones, artistic style and her pure diction. 

This particular solo is high in range, 
but Mrs. Atkins sang the altitudinous 
tones with carrying power and with 
warmth. 

In her group of songs by Clough- 
Leighter, Lie and LaForge, she disclosed 
a certain warm‘th and vocal glow which 
she has acquired since her last appear- 
ance here. She made a fine success and 
was repeatedly recalled. 

Gustaf Holmquist easily stands among 
the finest bassos of the country, and his 
singing of some Swedish songs by 
Backer-Grondahl and Peterson-Berger, 
was particularly good. 


WANTED 


5 teachers violin and piano. 
Woman, organ and piano, important East 
ern position. 





6 male voice teachers. 
Voice and violin, Eastern position. 


Allen and Fabiani 


THE MUSICAL ARTIST 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


101 WEST 41st STREET 


NEW YORK 
Tel. Vanderbilt 4387 











AN APPRECIATION OF A 

TRIBUTE TO ONE FIFTY 

YEARS IN THE MUSIC 
BUSINESS 


Mr. George H. Benzon of the 
Theodore Presser Company desires 
to convey to the members of the 
Art Alliance Club, 1823 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., his appre- 
ciation of the reception tendered 
him on Sunday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 15th, in honor of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of his service in music 
business, and further wishes to ex- 
press his appreciativeness of the 
delightful and surprising token of 
esteem presented to him on this 


























occasion. 

Young man, 29, excellent musical training, ex- 
perienced stenographer and correspondent, desires 
to locate as Secretary to prominent Artist or 
Manager. References. Address Box J. H. W., 
Musical America. 

WANTED—A woman piano teacher, and com- 
petent pianist, between twenty-five and thirty- 
five years of age, to be resident in a girls’ school 
three hours from New York. Apply, giving 
teaching experience and piano repertoire (no tes- 
timonials or photographs returned) to M. G. 


Musical America Office, New York. 





FOR RENT—Very large studio, beautifully fur- 
bished. Excellent location. Call between 4 and 6. 
CANDLER, 18 West 121st St. 


A fine song, “Hostsang,” by Peterson- 
Berger, was given with unusual dramatic 
expression and feeling. It is a big num- 
ber and Mr. Holmquist gave it adequate 
interpretation. 

His singing of the air from Handel’s 
“Acis,” “O Ruddier Than the Cherry,” 
brought forth a fluent vocal manner, tonal 
flexibility, clear enunciation and a classic 
style. 

Mr. Holmquist also made a pronounced 
hit, and later was heard in incidental 
solos with the male chorus in Grieg’s 
“The Norsemen.” 


There is no doubt that the Swedish 
Choral Club will gather much fame and 
prestige on its European tour, which be- 
gins in May and ends the last of July. 


The ninth “Popular” concert of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra at Orches- 
tra Hall, last Thursday evening, despite 
the inclement weather, attracted, as 
usual, a capacity audience to listen to 
the program arranged by Mr. Stock, the 


chief offering of the evening being the, 


Schubert “Unfinished” Symphony. The 
overture, ‘“Euryanthe,” by Weber; the 
“Peer Gynt” suite, by Grieg, and the 
Glazounow Concert Waltz in D, were 
other numbers on the program. 

There was the customary exodus dur- 
ing the intermission for tickets for the 
next and last concert of the series, and 
the same enthusiasm and general air of 
pleasure reigned throughout the hall dur- 
ing the evening. 

Helen Haworth, mezzo-soprano, and 
Allan Coe, pianist, began last Thursday 
evening the second series of the Young 


American Artists Concerts at Recital 
Hall. 
Mrs. Haworth, with Beulah Taylor 


Porter as accompanist, showed pleasing 
vocal attainments and good training in a 
miscellaneous selection of songs and airs 
of various schools, and Allan Coe, a 
young pianist from the studios of Harold 
Henry, reflected credit upon his master 
and showed individual musical talent in 
selections by Scarlatti, Chopin, Debussy 
and Liszt, making a special feature of 
the “Eroica” Sonata by MacDowell. 

One of the most important of the in- 
dividual recitals of the season was that 
presented at Kimball Hall last Thurs- 
day evening by Richard Czerwonky, the 
famous violinist, composer and _ con- 
ductor. 

Not only his virtuoso playing of some 
master works of violin compositions 
brought to him the enthusiastic approval 
of his hearers, but several of his new 
compositions, which were heard for the 
first time at this concert, and also a new 
Passacaglia for violin by the well-known 
Chicago pianist and composer, Heniot 
Levy, had its public premiere at this 
time. 

Mr. Czerwonky brings a ripe musician- 
ship, an authoritative style and a re- 
markable technical command into the 
selections he plays, and brings them 
forth with clarity of phrasing and tones. 

His own Two Modern Sketches and 
“Carneval of Life” are three short com- 
positions which show the composer as 
possessed of a thorough understanding of 
new tone effects for the violin, and also 
a keen knowledge of the capacities and 
scope of the piano. 

They are all fanciful pieces, short, but 
graceful and well constructed, and made 
an immediate success. 

The Passacaglia for violin by Levy is 
a scholatly set of variations on a pliable 
theme, in which many transmutations 
and modifications show both ingenuity 
and originality. The work was artisti- 
cally performed by both artists. 

The program contained, besides the 
works mentioned, a Concerto in E Minor 
by Nardini-Hauser, the D Minor Con- 
certo by Bruch and four short numbers 
by Hubay, Zsolt, d’Ambrosio and Schar- 
wenka. 

Sanford Schlussel played very good 
accompaniments for Mr. Czerwonky. 

Last Friday afternoon at the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra concert Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, the famous pianist, 
made one of the most sensational suc- 
cesses of her career as soloist, with her 
wonderful performance of the Schumann 
A Minor concerto. 

Mrs. Bloomfield Zeisler invested this 
well known piano concerto with a sparkle, 





a virility and a brilliance which recalled 
the great pianist’s performances of 
former years. The romantic character 
of the concerto was brought out plasti- 
cally. 

The Chausson Symphony in B Flat, 
heard here recently, the David Stanley 
Smith symphonic work, “Impressions,” 
which proved to be a suite of four short 
and graceful compositions in the newer 
style and with imaginative feeling, called 
for much applause and Mr. Stock brought 
Mr. Smith to the stage where he person- 
ally acknowledged the plaudts of the 
public. 

Cesar Franck’s symphonic poem, “Le 
Chasseur Maudit,” was the other number. 
In all the readings the orchestra was in 
fine fettle. ' 

A very fine concert was given in the 
Fortnightly Club rooms last Saturday 
evening, when some artistic musical 
songs and song cycles came to hearing 
for the first time in Chicago. 

The occasion was primarily arranged 
to present before a select audience the 
works of Violet Holmes-Tidy, known as 
Mrs. Hughes-Hallett, the wife of the 
English Vice-Consul of Chicago. 

Mrs. Hanna Butler, the well-known 
soprano, and Anna Louise Week, con- 
tralto, divided the list of songs and song 
cycles, and there were also readings by 
Mrs. Nattalie Whitted Price. Miss Week, 
in the song cycle of “Life’s Journey,” 
disclosed eminent artistic qualities, both 
as to vocal presentment and interpreta- 
tion, and made a great success with her 
singing, and Mrs. Butler, in several songs 
dedicated to her, and in other numbers, 
displayed a high and clear soprano voice 
of fine timbre and high range. 

Both artists made individual successes 
with these new songs, and the evening 
was one of special artistic worth and 
musical enjoyment. 

Anna Louise Week, contralto, has just 
returned from a very successful concert 


tour through the states of Minnesota 
South Dakota. During her tour she s: 
Grant-Schaeffer’s well-known song, ‘ 
Cuckoo Clock,” and at each presentat 
of this number she received such sp 
taneous applause that she had to rep 
the song. 

Richard Czerwonky, the well-kno 
violin virtuoso and composer, has j 
finished a short recital tour, appear 
the past week at Clinton, IIl., Milwauk 
La Crosse, Winona, Minn., and Indi: 
apolis. The last, in joint recital w 
Rudolph Reuter. 

Frank A. Morgan, the manager of ty 
Musical Extension Series of Concer s, 
has some interesting new plans for n 
year, the third of this series of concer’: 
and announced that th opening conc 
of the series will be a premiere perfor); 
ance in Chicago on Nov. 8, at the Au 
torium Theater, of the American oper:s, 
“Shanewis,” by Charles Wakefield Cai- 
man, and “The Legend,” by Joseph Bre’), 

These operas, which have been pre- 
sented at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York, will be given with specia! 
scenery and with the co-operation of tiie 
Association for American Music of Ney 
York. Both operas will be presented 
English. M. R. 





Mrs. Croxton Sings for Music Colon, 


Mrs. Lillian Croxton, the coloratura 
soprano, gave much pleasure by her siny 
ing of a group of songs recently at a 
dinner of Musicolony at the Café Boule- 
vard in New York. The singer was en- 
thusiastically applauded for her presen- 
tation of Dell Aqua’s “Chanson Proven- 
cale,” Benedict’s “The Wren” Liza Leh- 
mann’s “Daddy’s Sweetheart” and Dr. 
Arne’s “The Lass with the Delicate Air.” 





Reimers Signs with Edison 


Paul Reimers has recently signed a 
contract with the Edison Company 
through his managers, Fleck Brothers, 
to make Edison “Recreations” of his 
voice. Mr. Reimers’ success in making 
records has been marked and some of his 
French records are being used by con 
servatories as models in the teaching of 
French diction. During the coming sea- 
son Mr. Reimers’ new Edison records 
will be placed on the market, and wil! 
include some of his favorite songs which 
he has sung with conspicuous success on 
his concert programs in this country ani 
abroad. 
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Songs by 


Kathleen Blair Clarke 


Fanchonette 

Love me, Kiss me! 
My heart’s country. 
My sweetheart’s face. 


Requieseat. 


Price, each, 60 cents net 


These songs by Miss Clarke have 
been used with marked effective- 


ness 


among them: — Paul 


by many prominent singers, 
Althouse, 


Martha Atwood, Dan _ Beddoe, 


Rafa 


el Diaz, Florence Hinkle and 


George Reimherr. 
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VIOLIN & PIANO......... 
VORE & PIANO.......... 


LAMENT (I’m Troubled in Mind). . 
SLAVE SONG (Many Thousand Go 
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CARL FISCHER 





BODY KNOW 


DE TROUBLE PVE SEEN 


(FRITZ KREISLER’S FAVORITE ENCORE) 
is published for 


OTHER COMPOSITIONS FOR VIOLEN 


CLARENCE CAMERON WHITE 


New York 
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ear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The musical situation, so far as it 
affects the great symphonic organizations 

Boston and New York, may be de- 
scribed as “a comedy of errors” with an 
appendix in the shape of a tragedy, so 
far as it has affected some very worthy 
people. 

Let me take, first, the case of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, to which you have 
already devoted considerable space. One 
of the radical troubles with regard to 
that time-honored organization is un- 
questionably the friction between the 
German element in the orchestra and 
Monteux, the French conductor, who is a 
most amiable and modest man, besides 
being a really fine and experienced musi- 
cian. But with the war and its effects 
still in our memory, you cannot expect 
peace when German musicians are led by 
a Frenchman, just as little as you could 
expect it if a lot of Frenchmen were led 
by a German conductor. 

Another cause of trouble is the ina- 
bility of Judge Cabot, who appears to be 
the active member of the trustees who 
now have the Boston Symphony in hand, 
to appreciate the situation. Judge Cabot 
is a lawyer of the highest standing and 
character. But, like all lawyers, he 
stands on two legs, one labeled “‘Procras- 
tination” and the other “Precedent.” He 
views all situations, also, from the legal 
point of view. That is natural. Now 
Judge Cabot, having among the other 
trustees something, I believe, like seven 
millionaires, stands on certa‘n principles, 
as he calls them, and thus, following the 
example of his distinguished predecessor, 
Major Higginson, he is not only averse to 
the musicians of the Boston Symphony 
becoming members of a “labor union,” as 
he terms it, but he also labors under the 
conviction that, having virtually un- 
limited financial backing, the seceding 
members of the orchestra can be easily 
replaced, if one is only willing to pay the 
price. Unfortunately, there are some 
things in this world which you cannot 
meet with a check, even cert’fied. And 
one of these things is a symphony or- 
chestra, which takes years, even when all 
the players are of the first rank, to mould 
tovether into such an organization as we 
have known, admired, and appreciated in 
past years. 

Already some of the men who have 
“struck,” as it is called, have signed up 
With other symphony orchestras, notably 
With those in Detroit, Los Angeles and 
Cleveland, where, indeed, they are to get 
much higher salaries than they did in the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Further- 
more, their contracts run from 35 to 40 
Weeks, which is better than the Boston 
Symphony offers. . 

looks now as if the Boston Sym- 
phony will not have more than half of 
the old members with it next season, 
especially as there is no likelihood that 
Judge Cabot will give in. There has, I 
know, been some discussion with regard 
to the formation of another symphonic 


orchestra in Boston, though those con- 
versant with the situation there do not 
seem to believe that it will get the neces- 
sary support, not for the reason that 
there are not enough public-spirited peo- 
ple in Boston to support a second organ- 
ization, but because of a certain feeling 
of loyalty to the old Boston Symphony, 
which would prevent them taking any ac- 
tive part in what would virtually be an 
opposition. Nevertheless, the announce- 
ment has been made that the thirty-three 
striking members of the orchestra have 
secured a guarantee of half a million 
annually for the support of a new sym- 
phony orchestra in Boston and for the 
erection of a new auditorium which Bos- 
ton sadly needs. 

Among some of the old men who have 
come back to the organization under an 
offer of a large salary and a two years’ 
contract, and some of whom have left the 
union to return to the Boston Symphony, 
are Mr. Murray, a very competent musi- 
cian, and John Mullaly, a fine first vio- 
lin, who is now 72 years old and who 
has been on the retired list for some 
time. However, the offer of a very good 
salary and a two years’ contract got him. 
A tympani player who is extra good was 
offered, so I hear, $200 a week to come 
back, but he refused. The first trombone 
may not stay with the symphony orches- 
tra, because it is understood that he has 
been offered double the salary he had if 
he would join the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra. The first horn, another very 
capable musician, who, by the bye, was 
not a member of the striking body, is 
understood to be engaged next season in 
New York, as is also the first bass player. 
The English horn, an excellent player 
and an unusually good musician, is also 
scheduled to go with another orchestra. 
The importance of the action of these 
men is that they are going, though they 
were not among the strikers. 

One thing is sure. However much 
money will be spent, it will be some time 
before the Boston Symphony can ap- 
proach anything like its former efficiency 
and standing, never mind how much 
money is spent by the supporting mil- 
lionaire trustees. 

* * * 


We now come to the situation so far as 
it affects the three symphonic organiza- 
tions in New York, namely, the New 
Symphony, New York Symphony, and the 
Philharmonic. The New Symphony, as 
we know, has made application to have 
its name changed to the National Sym- 
phony. 

As much of the New Symphony situa- 
tion centers around Conductor Bodanzky, 
it may be well to go back and recall what 
happened. 

When Bodanzky, an_ experienced 
operatic conductor and an excellent mu- 
sician, and one of the best conductors the 
Metropolitan has, was taken up by the 
New Symphony and gave a concert last 
spring, he undoubtedly made a very fine 
impression. It was natural that he 
would, one of the reasons being that he 
followed the calamitous appearance of 
his predecessor, Edgar Varese, whose 
one appearance as conductor was a mis- 
fortune, to put it mildly. Then, too, Bo 
danzky conducted a program made up of 
pieces that, in the knowledge of concert- 
goers, have never failed to arouse en- 
thusiasm. 

At the time these events were happen- 
ing, the propaganda against the Philhar- 
monic and Stransky, aided by a cabal of 
critics, was in full working order. As 
part of this propaganda, at the time, it 
occurred to a good many people who are 
socially ambitious as well as musically 
interested to start to make a Bodanzky 
boom. One of the reasons for this was 
that they understood that Bodanzky, like 
a good many modern German and 
Austrian conductors, was anxious to get 
out of operatic conducting and get him- 
self established here in New York as a 
symphonic conductor. This is in line with 
his attitude since he came here, which has 
been that he was needed here as a sym- 
phonic conductor. It is known that when 
he first arrived here, he went with some 
friends to hear our New York orchestras. 
When he was asked for his opinion, he 
gave it in these words: 

“New York has no bad symphony or- 
chestras. It has only bad conductors.” 

Rather rough on our friends Stransky 
and Damrosch. 

When the present season began, the 
opening pair of concerts given by the 
New Symphony had considerable glamor 
to them, and so, very justly, the press 
gave Bodanzky the same enthusiastic 
approval that he had received last spring. 
Some, however, incidentally referred to 
the fact that the orchestra of the New 
Symphony was not up to the standard of 
the older symphonic organizations. As 
the season went along the notices got 
less and less enthusiastic, and, indeed, it 


is an open secret that it was only when 
distinguished soloists like Rachmaninoff 
and Bauer were on the program that 
there was anything like a sold-out house. 

Thus it gradually dawned upon Mr. 
Bodanzky’s backers that, whatever his 
merits as a conductor and musician might 
be, he had not turned out to be a draw- 
ing-card with the music-loving public, 
and it was also felt that he could not 
hold the interest of the critics. Maybe this 
was due to the fact that his organization 
of players was not as competent and had 
not had the time to develop as _ the 
players in the other orchestras. 

The backers of the New Symphony, 
with the exception of Clarence Mackay 
and a few others, were mostly prominent 
wealthy Jewish people here in New York, 
interested musically and also socially am- 
bitious. They include Mrs. Guggenheim, 
the energetic wife of a prominent lawyer; 
Adolph Lewisohn, a millionaire known 
for his high standing and public spirit. 
This was particularly the circle which 
gathered around Bodanzky and lionized 
him. Now Mrs. Guggenheim had not 
been connected with the New Symphony 
very long before she and her friends 
realized that one of their troubles was 
that the New Symphony Orchestra was 
not in itself composed of as good musi- 
cians as were to be found among the 
older symphonic organizations. So she 
went to work and, it is said, prevailed 
upon Mr. Lewisohn, who was back ef the 
Stadium concerts given through the sum- 
mer by Arnold Volpe, to turn over the 
whole Stadium proposition to the New 
Symphony Orchestra, the reason for this 


being that thereby the New Symphony - 


could guarantee its players some forty 
weeks out of fifty-two, a term of employ- 
ment for an orchestra player which no 
other symphony orchestra in the country 
can compete with, and which would en- 
able them to attract to the New Sym- 
phony the very best players. 

Incidentally, this resulted in a tragedy, 
for one of the first effects was to throw 
out Arnold Volpe and his wife, who really 
were the originators of the Stadium 
series of concerts and were identified 
with them. And the situation was in- 
tensified by the fact that, I understand, 
Mrs. Guggenheim was introduced, at her 
own request, into the Stadium crowd, by 
Mrs. Volpe. However, as I have already 
written you, Mrs. Volpe has secured the 
Madison Square Garden for thirteen 
weeks this summer, for a series of con- 
certs, with two presentations of opera a 
week, of which her husband will be the 
leader, and which enterprise has already 
obtained a number of prominent and 
wealthy supporters. 

+ + a 


Another evolution of the situation con- 
sists in the announcement, undoubtedly 
authentic, that the directors of the New 
Symphony, for a number of reasons, per- 
haps lack of proper public support or a 
realization that three symphonic organi- 
zations, with the concerts given by the 
visiting symphony organizations, was 
more than New York could stand, made 
overtures to the Philharmonic for amal- 
gamation. Whether this amalgamation 
will be carried out or not remains to be 
seen, but it is already known that the 
directors of the Philharmonic will never 
consent to have the old name changed. 
Hence, if the two organizations are com- 
bined, it will virtually mean the disap- 
pearance of the New Symphony, or 
National, as it is now called, as a 
separate organization. 

At the same time, while these negotia- 
tions were in progress, the announce- 
ment was made that the New Symphony 
had engaged Mengelberg, the noted Hol- 
land conductor. This naturally brought 
people to ask the question, why have they 
done this, with Bodanzky in the field and 
also, should Bodanzky retire and the 
amalgamation with the Philharmonic be 
made, with Mengelberg engaged, what 
becomes of Stransky? 

Let us go back and consider the situa- 
tion again, as it involves Bodanzky. With 
the limited répertoire that he had at the 
opera the last couple of war years, it was 
cf course quite possible for him to swing 
the New Symphony Orchestra this pres- 
ent year. But with more Wagner works 
com‘ng back, and his present répertoire, 
which includes “La Juive,” “Prophéte,” 
“Oberon,” “Marta” and “Parsifal,” it 
was evident that he could not give the 
same attention to the “New Symphony 
that he did. And so it was easy for the 
directors of the New Symphony to an- 
nounce that it was necessary for them to 
get another conductor, and that Mr. Men- 
gelberg had been appointed to that posi- 
tion. 

Mengelberg, you know, came _ here 
fifteen years or so ago for a couple of 
concerts as guest conductor for the Phil- 
harmonic. He is reputed as the biggest 
symphonic conductor in Europe to-day, 
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As the Toastmaster Might Say: “We 
Have with Us This Evening a French 
Musician of High Distinction, a Soldier 
Whose Record Added Lustre to the 
Military Glory of France and a Com- 
poser Whose Opera, “The Blue Bird,” 
Was Produced in the World’s Greatest 
Opera House—Albert Wolff, of the 
Metropolitan.” 





the rival of Nikisch. Mengelberg’s or- 
chestra in Amsterdam, the Konzertge- 
bouw, is known to be of the first rank. 
Anyway, with Mengelberg they will be 
able to let down Bodanzky easily, and 
thus not hurt his prestige. 


_Thus we come, step by step, to the 
situation as it affects Stransky. 


For years it has been known in inti- 
mate musical circles that there has been 
a cabal, consisting of some of those 
interested in the Symphony Society, of 
which Walter Damrosch is the conductor 
and of which Henry Flagler, a multi- 
millionaire, of the Standard Oil Co. is a 
principal backer, to wipe Stransky off 
the face of the earth. However, the chief 
trouble of these kindly disposed people has 
been the persistent refusal of the Phil- 
harmonic directors to permit Stransky to 
be thus wiped off. Incidentally, of course, 
as these things go in this life of ours, a 
good many in the Philharmonic have be- 
come stronger supporters of Stransky 
than ever. 

Stransky’s contract, I understand, ex- 
pires next year, and it is said that the 
Mengelberg engagement with the New 
Symphony has been made for the purpose 
of having him succeed Stransky should 
the proposed combination of the Philhar- 
monic and New Symphony organizations 
be effected. 


What, should Mengelberg lead the new 
combination, will be the attitude of the 
cabal of critics who have opposed Stran- 
sky not only on personal grounds but 
because, perhaps, they were more inter- 
ested in the Damrosch organization? 


Incidentally I should mention that evi- 
dently the idea of the New Symphony 
people in changing their name to the 
National Symphony Orchestra was with 
the purpose that that name would be 
adopted by the amalgamation of the Phil- 
harmonic and New Symphony, though as 
I have told you, I doubt whether the Phil- 
harmonic people will ever give up their 
name. Personally I hope they never will. 

To come back to Stransky. He had a 
most difficult situation to work through 
during the war period, as we know. And 
yet, in spite of every effort to oust and 
discredit him, he remained on the job. He 
undoubtedly has done much good work, 
and deserves our respect, our confidence, 
and I presume can have his contract re- 
sumed, if he so desires. The question 
will be whether the man cares to go on 
and not only conduct an orchestra but 
have to fight a cabal at the same time. 
Perhaps Stransky is getting a little tired 
and, let me add, perhaps he is also get- 
ting a little disgusted. I say this for the 
reason that Stransky advocated a com- 
bination betwen the forces of the New 
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Symphony and the Philharmonic and to 
make it easier sent in his resignation, 
though his contract does not expire till 
1921. However, the directors not only 
refused to accept his resignation, but 
took the opportunity to refer to the ex- 
cellent work he has done during the past 
nine years in building up the orchestra 
and to the evident high regard in which 
he is held by the music loving public as 
evidenced by the increasing patronage 
given by music lovers. They also assured 
him of their unqualified support. 
* * * 


To sum up. The situation, as far as it 
affects the ie Symphony Orchestra, 
is pretty serious with regard to the or- 
ganization being able to maintain any- 
thing like the standing it once had, even 
with all the wealthy men back of it. 

With regard to the New Symphony 
situation, there seems to be no possibility 
of the amalgamation of the Philharmonic 
with the New Symphony, or National, as 
it will be called, if a prime condition is 
that the name of the Philharmonic is to 
be dropped. Especially, as I understand 
that Manager Leifels of the Philharmon- 
ic has stated that all negotiations are 
at an end. Bodanzky may be considered 
to be virtually out as conductor of the 
New Symphony. 

If through the entry of the New Sym- 
phony people into the Stadium enterprise 
they get together a better organization 
and so manage to draw a larger public 
support when Mengelberg comes, and if 
the New Symphony organization is im- 
proved, so far as the individual members 
are concerned; and if Mengelberg can 
whip it into shape, acquire a large public 
following; and if, together with this, the 
Philharmonic people are absolutely de- 
termined not to drop their old name for 
any amalgamation, and are also resolved 
to retain Stransky, finally, then I think 
that we may say that in the future we 
shall have, as we have had this lastseason, 
three organizations in the field, namely, 
the old Philharmonic with Stransky, the 
Damrosch Symphony, and the New, or, as 
it will be called, the National Symphony 
with Mengelberg, each with its band of 
supporters and each trying to make the 
lives of the poor conductors of the rival 
organizations just as miserable as they 


possibly can. — 


Last week Edoardo Sonzogno, of the 
great music publishing house of Sonzo- 
gno, died in Milan, at the ripe age of 85. 
As you know, the Sonzognos have been 
rivals of the world-renowned Ricordi 
establishment, not only in the publication 
of music but in operatic enterprises. 

Before I tell the story of the rise of the 
Sonzogno house, let me remind you that 
the great backers of musical enterprises 
in Europe have always been the big 
music publishing houses, whether in 
Milan, Vienna, Berlin, Paris, London. In 
this country, however, there was an en- 
tirely different situation. With the ex- 
ception of a few great houses of ven- 
erable as well as honorable record, like 
the Ditsons, the Schirmers and a 
few others, the great powers behind the 
musical life in the United States were 
the big piano concerns, which started 
soon after the great revolutions in 
Europe, in ’48, when the great German 
migration came to this country. It was 
the big piano houses which were back of 
concert companies, operatic enterprises, 
which gave and loaned pianos to musi- 
cians, supported music schools, and 
generally took a most liberal and enter- 
prising interest in the musical life of the 
country, which they built up with the 
assistance of their dealers all over, who, 
in the majority of cases, had been musi- 
cians and music teachers, but had found 
it more profitable to sell musical instru- 
ments. 

To return to the Sonzognos. 

The house was founded originally 
about the year 1840, that is, nearly a 
century ago, by the father of the Edoardo 
Sonzogno who died, as I said, last week. 
Originally they were publishers of books, 
not of music. As time went on, in1870 they 
founded Jl Secolo, a daily paper, in Milan. 
This proved to be a tremendous success, 
and they made a lot of money. In 1880 
the ownership of Jl Secolo was turne 
over to a corporation. ' 

In those early days the copyright law 
in Italy was not, it seems, very clear, 
and so Sonzogno thought he could make 
some more money if he went into the 
music business and published some 
operas, especially the old operas by com- 
posers who were deal. He soon found 
out, however, that the Ricordis, who con- 


trolled the copyrights, were after him. 
The Ricordis sued him and won the suit. 
Thus the original Edoardo Sonzogno’s 
first music publishing business was not 
very auspicious. But, being very fond of 
music, he conceived the idea of getting in 
touch with the French operatic pub- 
lishers and taking over the agency for 
Italy of a number of French operas. 

About the time that this happened, the 
Ricordis bought up the publishing house 
of Lucca in Milan, and being already 
strong through their own copyrights, be- 
came even stronger. However, Edoardo 
Sonzogno, undeterred by the growing 
strength of his great competitors, 
thought there was room for at least one 
more operatic publisher in Milan, and so 
in the year 1890 he instituted a competi- 
tion for operatic composers, who were 
invited to send in their operas, have them 
judged, with the promise that the win- 
ning works would be produced. Thus it 
was that Mascagni sent in his “Caval- 
leria” and a couple of years later, namely 
in 1892, Leoncavallo sent in his “Pagli- 
acci.” The two works, as we know, made 
a big hit. Naturally Sonzogno thought 
he had things going at last. But, curi- 
ously enough, he did not retain his pro- 
ducing rights for these operas for the 
world. He had sold them in other coun- 
tries, so that to-day when they are pro- 
duced in Germany or Austria the Son- 
zogno house does not get a cent in the 
way of returns. As for the composers, 
they also got little. Leoncavallo told me 
himself that of the great success won by 
his “Pagliacci” he was receiving nothing. 

Inspired by the success of these two 
operas, Sonzogno became an impresario 
for a season of Italian opera in Paris, 
where he put on some of the operas that 
he owned, with the result that he lost a 
good deal of money. 

Realizing that he needed help in his 
business, he took in his two nephews, Ric- 
cardo and Lorenzo. Trouble soon de- 
veloped, with the result that Lorenzo left 
the concern and established, in competi- 
tion with his uncle, the man who died the 
other day, the firm of Lorenzo Sonzogno. 
Lorenzo then tried to get a lot of operas 
from the big composers, and thus became 
the owner of the ill-fated “Parisina” of 
Mascagni and the “Fedra” of Pizzetti, 
both of which made a fiasco glorioso. He 
expected that he would put “Parisina”’ 
across because it had a libretto by the 
renowned d’Annunzio. 

Lorenzo was a shrewd man, though, as 
well as enterprising, and so he made a 
good stroke by getting the rights for 
Italy of the Viennese operettas of Leo 
Fall, Franz Lehar, Oscar Straus, and 
others. He also published some operettas 
by young Italian composers, which were 
successful. 

Five years ago Riccardo Sonzogno, who 
had stayed with his uncle, died suddenly. 
Then Edoardo Sonzogno, realizing that 
he was now an old man, made up with 
Lorenzo and the concern became known 
as the Casa Musicale Sonzogno. Lorenzo, 
who had when he was in business for 
himself a number of partners, took them 
with him when he rejoined his uncle. 
Trouble, however, again developed, with 
the result that Lorenzo, owing to finan- 
cial obligations, it is said, left Milan for 
Naples, where he remained for sometime. 
But old Sonzogno, being well past 80 
years, again made up with Lorenzo, who 
returned and last year became the man- 
ager of the house. 

While Lorenzo was running his indi- 
vidual concern, he was backed by a cer- 
tain wealthy man by the name of Banfi. 
Since Lorenzo rejoined the old house, 
Banfi’s money is now in the Casa Musi- 
cale Sonzogno, of which no doubt Lorenzo 
will continue to be the manager, now that 
his uncle is dead. 

The whole matter has interest because 
of the prominence the Sonzognos got 
through the original production of “Cav- 
alleria” and “Pagliacci” which resulted 
in a great many people believing that 
they were Italian publishers and impre- 
sarios of importance, and indeed rivals 
of the Ricordis, which, from all that I 
can learn, they never were, in a substan- 
tial sense. 

* * *” 


To me the most interesting feature of 
the coming Damrosch Music Festival will 
be the production of Stillman-Kelley’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.” I can go back 
many, many years, and remember how 
Kelley came on from ’Frisco to New 
York, lean and lank, to try his luck as a 
composer of music of the highest charac- 
ter. What he went through till fortune 
began to smile on him, he alone knows. 
It certainly was a terrific struggle, for a 
long time, for bare existence, for Kelley 
was always a very modest, unassuming 
man, with little ability to push himself 
forward, and dependent solely on the 
merit of his work, his sincerity, his un- 
doubted ability as a musician as well as 


composer, his knowledge of harmony. 
And so the time came when he became a 
professor in noted colleges, some of his 
works were produced, though you know 
his great symphony had to be taken to 
Germany for production before it was 
brought out here. From some noted 
critics through the country he early in 
his career got recognition. But there 
were some critics in New York, notably 
Krehbiel, who took a very antagonistic 
stand. I have referred to the fact that 
Kelley holds letters written by Krehbiel 
in which the dear dean went so far as to 
inform him that he not only had no use 
for him and his music, but that he would 
be agin both at every opportunity. I 
wonder what would happen to the repu- 
tation for fairness and justice of the 
dear dean if Kelley were to publish those 


letters. Doe? 


When I wrote you about the success of 
the People’s Liberty Chorus and the 
good work done by L. Camilieri, the con- 
ductor who started it and for years 
struggled along till he got it on its feet, 
I referred to him as an Italian. It seems 
I was wrong. Camilieri is a Greek. He 
was born in Corfu. Later his family mi- 
grated from Corfu to Venice. 

It is interesting to know that the ener- 
getic and capable secretary of the Peo- 
ple’s Liberty Chorus, to whom much of 
the success of the organization is due, is 
a very charming lady by the name of 
Isabel Lowden, who is the sister of Gov- 
ernor Lowden of Illinois, who is not only 
a big man in the Middle West but a 
strong candidate for the Presidency on 
the Republican side. 


* * * 


Only those who were _ intimately 
acquainted with the late Maud Powell 
have any knowledge of the many kindly 
acts of helpful suggestion, and, indeed, 
of direct assistance, she performed dur- 
ing her long and arduous professional 
career. 

Some seven years ago Mme. Powell was 
in Fort Worth, Texas, and there she, nos- 
ing around as usual, discovered a young 
man teaching piano. She was so im- 
pressed with his talent, his frank man- 
ner, his courtesy and his general musical 
ability, that she offered him the position 
of accompanist on her tour. The young 
man accepted the job and made good. His 
ability was recognized when he accom- 
panied Mme. Powell When she appeared 
here in New York at the time in a recital. 
The critics, who rarely, you know, have a 
word to say about the accompanist, all 
recognized the young man as having ex- 
ceptional ability. The result was that, 
greatly to madame’s regret, though she 
told him she would not stand in his way, 
the young man located here, has worked 
very hard, has a lovely family life, a 
charming wife, has become known as a 
musician and accompanist of the first 
rank. Indeed, his services are so sought 
after by the most distinguished artists 
that it is very difficult to get him for a 
date, except you apply well ahead. Su he 
stands to-day about as fine, wholesome, 
straightforward and sincere a type of 
American musician as you’d want to 
have. 

His name? 

Francis Moore. 

* % * 

Out in Houston, Texas, which many 
people believe is located in the Wild and 
Woolly West, but which really is a city of 
commanding enterprise and with an as- 
tonishing interest in music, and indeed, 
in all cultural influences, there lives a 
lady by the name of Mrs. Wille Hutche- 
son, who for more years than I dare 
mention has been untiring in her efforts 
to help along everybody, especially young 
musicians of talent. 

Now it seems that Houston, Texas, had 
what is called a “Mother and Daughter” 
week. The very name gives evidence of 
the spirit of the town. And in connec- 
tion with this “Mother and Daughter” 
week, the Girls’ Musical Club invited 
Mrs. Hutcheson to be present at their 
meeting as dean of the club, “mother” of 
musical clubs in Houston, and the person 
who had done most to “mother” the musi- 
cal activities in that city. And at the 
meeting Kipling’s delightful and moving 
poem, ‘‘Mother of Mine,” was sung as a 
compliment to Mrs. Hutcheson, and she 
was asked to make a talk. By that time, 
however, “mother” was in a condition of 
sympathetic emotion which almost pre- 
vented her from speech. 

How many towns in the older East, 
which considers itself so far ahead of the 
Wild and Woolly West, would have a 
“Mother and Daughter” week? And 
how many towns, if they had it, would 
take pride in paying special honor to a 
dear, wholesouled lady who had devoted 
her life to “mothering” about every bit 
of humanity that came near her, some- 
times even the most impossible. But they 
did it in Houston. And that is why I 
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sometimes think that the real Ame 
the America of heart and soul, is 
haps more often found in the very 
tions of the country which are believ« 
be “wild and woolly.” 

* * * 


Morgan Kingston of the Metropo! 
has been selected by the directors of 
New Opera Society of Baltimore to - x, 
Radames in “Aida,” which they will ; \\. 
with local talent the end of this mo: :| 
The house will be packed and as 
Morgan!—well, he’ll show them \ 
fine singers the Welshmen are, 
‘tween you and I,” as Max O’Rell wi j\\ 
say, Morgan was born near “Brum ia. 
gen” in England, but that wasn’t 
fault. While still a baby he was take 
Wales and that’s why he considers | 
self a “Taffy.” 

* *” * 

Sometimes talented girls who sudd 
acquire fame on the operatic stage © 
that it has its drawbacks and troubles 
And one of those who has just made ‘} 
experience is Rosa Ponselle, prima do:ing 
of the Metropolitan, who has had an 
amount of worry recently through the re. 
ceipt of bills for $100 dinners, $90 tx; 
cab rides, which dinners she says -\e 
never ate, and which rides she also says 
she never took. 

And just about the time sweet Miss 
Ponselle was getting a bad name, 21(, 
indeed, when matters had gone so ‘x: 
that she was summoned to court fron: a 
rehearsal of “La Juive” to pay a bil! of 
$144 due one Arthur C. McLean, a ies 
taurant proprietor, for a dinner ihe 
young lady was supposed to have given 
to Enrico Caruso, who, by the bye, at the 
time was in Mexico City, it develojed 
that there was a certain lady, known to 
the police as “Marie the Vamp,” who had 
been impersonating Miss Ponselle ani 
running up bills in her name. Whe 
‘Marie the Vamp” was arrested it was 
shown that she was a lady of color, 
though of light color. At the police sta- 
tion “Marie the Vamp” gave the name of 
Henrietta Crosman, an actress of distinc- 
tion. 

I write you about the matter for the 
reason that it has been a custom for 
years of a certain type of criminals, ot 
only of women but men, to impersonate 
well-known members of the musical or 
dramatic profession. It is no uncommon 
thing to find some girl arrested by the 
police for one offense or another, to give 
as her occupation that of “chorus gir'!,’ 
when, if the truth were known, she hai 
never got any nearer tht stage than a 
seat in the gallery of some vaudeville 
house. 8 

In his review of the recent premicre 
of Peter Tchaikovsky’s “Eugene Onegin,” 
the erudite and scintillating James Gib 
bons Huneker, now leading music critic 
of the New York World, with reference 
to the plot of the opera says that: 

“You cannot feel interest in a man 
whose wife is faithful to him. On general 
principles there is something wrong wit! 
him, anyhow, in operatic fiction.” This 
was somewhat of a shock to me, knowing 
dear Jim’s austere manner of life. 

Just before that Huneker, in his re- 
view of the last matinée performance of 
“Zaza,” had stated that: 

“There was a mighty assembling of tlie 
people who admire low art ideals, high 
kicking, mussy music, and the adoralle 
Geraldine. To a certain type of mentalit) 
this perversion of art, morals, and fluffy 
underwear, appeals.” 

After he had written this, conscience 
must have smitten James Gibbons, for he 
immediately adds: 

“We confess: to having heard the 
abominably wicked vaudeville four times. 
and regret missing other performances, 
if there were any more.” 

However, as dear James says, at the 
end of the performance, “when the shout- 
ing is over, you feel that in her future 
life the soul of Zaza will become as s¢’- 
ene as a sewer.” 

The’ alliteration is beautiful. Let us 
hope that when the time comes tia! 
dear Jim must leave us and his spr 
ascends, or descends, as the case may ; 
he will not run afoul of the soul of Z«:" 





in a sewer, says Your 
MEPHISTO 
Anita Loew to Feature Dvorak Song 


Cycle 


At her New York début recital «! 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of Apri! >. 
Anita Loew, soprano, assisted by Cov!- 
raad- V. Bos at the piano, will sg 
Dvorak’s “Gipsy Songs,” Op. 55, as 4 
group without pause. Her opening gro? 
is classic, made up of Lully, Gluck ad 
Carissimi, and for her Russian gro? 
she has chosen Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “1 ':¢ 
Rose Enslaves the Nightingale” a4 
Moussorgsky’s great song “Death, ‘°° 
Commander.” A final group compris¢* 
three Grieg songs and two by Kram’. 
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High Mortality Among Fair Dames of Opera 
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feroine Removal Never a Troublesome Problem for Librettist or Composer—If Knife or Poison Won’t Do, the Loved One Can 


Drown Herself or Waste Away—Some Prefer to Bide Their Hour of Destiny and then Just Die 
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“Tosca’s” Sensational Leap for Death 


(By OSCAR THOMPSON) 
Sketches By George Hager 


ROWNED, 6; poisoned, 6; stabbed, 4; 
stabbed self, 6; choked, 3; coughing 
and wasting away, 2; burned, 2; boiling 
oil, 1; guillotined, 1; leaps to death 
(sewer, lake and river cases otherwise 
classified), 1; melts, 1; massacred, 1; 
buried alive, 1; falling bricks, 1; go 
crazy (also die), 3; up-and-die, 11; thirst 
' (variant of up-and-die), 1; might have 
; died but didn’t, 5. 
' This is not a list of war atrocities. 
Neither are the figures taken from the 
‘records of the eoroner. No undertaker 
'had a hand in the compilation. This, to 
come at once to the point, is the way they 
have died in opera—those frail, fiery, 
stainless, fickle, cruel, fainting, patient, 
reckless saviors and destroyers of man 
| who have swished their way through the 
plots of the standard works of the réper- 
An examination of the books of 
fifty-seven more or less familiar grand 
operas has resulted in this sanguinary 
compendium of what happened to the 
heroines. No effort was made to take 
» into account the various means utilized 
to dispose of characters of the masculine 
persuasion, among whom, for the sake of 
classification, tenors are included. 
' No one ever seems to have been 
awarded a Carnegie medal for rescuing 
4 drowning operatic heroine. When a 
soprano plunges into the water, she is 
done for. Take, for instance, Senta in 


“The Flying Dutchman.” In’ wild exulta- 
»ton, as The Hollander departs, she 
rushes to the shore, calls toward the de- 
_ Parting ship that she is “faithful unto 
' death” and throws herself into the sea, 
_ thereby removing the curse. Nobody 
seenis to have a life preserver handy. In 
' Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys,” the Princess Mar- 
jared leaps into the flood which she, in 
, her ealous rage, caused by opening the 
Sluice gates intended to keep out the 
‘ea. In Tchaikovsky’s “Pique Dame,” 


. toire. 


— 


Lisa drowns herself in a river, after her 
grandmother has fallen dead in sheer 
terror. Ulana, in Paderewski’s “Manru,” 
is another who succeeds in finding a 
watery grave. 

Ophelia belongs with Lucia in the “go- 
crazy-and-also-die” classification, but 
makes her final exit floating on a lake, 
wherein she differs from her sister of the 
nightgown with flute obbligato, who just 
dies after gesticulating with a dagger. 
Maliella in “The Jewels of the Madonna” 
also drowns herself, when spurned by 
Raffaele, whereupon Gennaro stabs him- 
self, all because of the stolen gems, 
which, as far as the libretto proves, 
never were pawned and never were sub- 
mitted to expert scrutiny to determine 
whether or not they were genuine. 

Most original of the drowning epi- 
sodes, however, is that in “Iris.” The 
little Japanese lady jumps into a sewer, 
a fitting end for such a story. The trou- 
ble is, it isn’t the end. Another act is 
required for Jris to die. The sun comes 
up, and because she is in a sewer she 
thinks she is in heaven, before she actu- 
ally gets there. 


Frequently Milady Drinks Poison 


The poison route vies with drowning in 
popularity as a means of bringing about 
the demise of ladies who have lived their 
allotted number of‘acts. There is Lakme. 
She eats the flowers of the deadly stra- 
monium, which sounds like a musical in- 
strument, and dies in the arms of Gerald, 
who, she feels, has “changed.” Nobody 
seems to have tried an emetic, or a stom- 
ach pump. Lucrezia Borgia drinks some 
of her own poison and expires, sur- 
rounded by her victims, when she dis- 
covers she has slain her own son. In 
“K6nigskinder” the children eat poisoned 
pastry and presently are all covered up 
with snow. Sister Angelica decides some- 
body ought to do something or other in 
the Puccini opera of the same name, so 
she heats some water, makes tea of a 
deadly herb, and brings on an old-fash- 
ioned miracle in which angels and the 
Hereafter are revealed to her, together 
with her child, when she gulps the fatal 
draught. In “L’Africaine” Selika ad- 
vances toward the deadly mancanill tree, 
as Vasco sails away. Gathering the fatal 








Hari-Kari by “Geraldine Butterfly” 
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flowers, she inhales their perfume, and is 
found by Nelusko as she breathes her 
last. He, too, sniffs, and dies by the 
side of his queen. Leonora in “Il Trova- 
tore” swallows an unspecified poison. 
Druggists of the middle ages seem to 
have sold such things without a prescrip- 
tion. 

Figures show that more operatic hero- 
ines stab themselves than are stabbed by 
irate lovers or betrayed husbands. 
“Romeo and Juliet” presents a refresh- 
ing example of free and voluntary self- 
puncture. In the last scene of this tale 
of puppy-love, with Romeo in truth a 
poisoned pup (why does one whistle when 
one thinks of Romeo?) Juliet discovers 
there is no poison left; so, to accompany 
her lover, she needs must resort to the 
knife. Bertha, in Le Prophéte,” stabs 
herself, whereupon Jean blows up the 
palace. Geraldine Butterfly commits 
hari-kari with a Japanese cousin of the 
stiletto. Salome, in “Hérodiade,” learn- 
ing that her mother is her mother, is left 
no alternative but to drive straight to 
her heart a pearl-handled fruit knife 
probably taken from the family table- 
ware. Gioconda goes through all the mo- 
tions of taking poison, but then fools 
Barnaba completely by eliminating her- 
self and her charms by a dagger thrust. 

Carmen is perhaps the best known of 
all operatic sirens who provoke some 
male to proving his carving qualifica- 
tions. Sometimes Don José stabs her in 
the back, sometimes in the front. It all 
depends on who is doing the stabbing 
and who is being stabbed. So far as 
available records show, no Don José has 
yet been able to drive his knife through 
and into the stage so firmly that Carmen 
was unable to take a curtain call after 
the tale was told. Nedda, of “Pagliacci,” 
is Carmen’s nearest rival in this classifi- 
cation. Canio does the job in the “play 
within the play” and “the comedy is 
ended.” In “Rigoletto” Gilda is stabbed 
by Sparafucile, who boasts that he is a 
professional. Whether he would do as 
good a job if Verdi had not written the 
preceding quartet is a matter for conjec- 
ture. Leonora in “La Forza del Destino” 
makes the mistake of trying to embrace 
her dying brother, just after he has been 
run through the mid-section with a 
rapier in the hands of her lover. He has 


“Senta” Seeks a Watery Grave 


to stab some one and it might as well be 
her. The lover, being a tenor, then 
should leap off a cliff, but recently, being 
Caruso, he doesn’t. 


Choking Also Is Effective 


Choking, as a means for proving that 
the wages of sin is death, has come into 
its own with the demise of Fora in 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re.” In Puccini’s “Il 
Tabarro” the onlooker feels that Michele 
might have pinched a little tighter on 
Giorgetta’s neck as he rubbed her nose 
against the face of the totally and irre- 
vocably choked Luigi, so as to make it a 
twin-choke occasion, but the curtain goes 
down with the lady still alive and the 
man still dead. Desdemona’s final gurgle 
hasn’t been heard in these parts very 
much of lete. If managers don’t see fit 
to produce the opera, Otello isn’t going 
to bother about strangling his bride. 

Violetta and Mimi are the two famous 
exponents of the art of coughing and 
wasting away. Sometimes the wasting is 
too imperceptible for the eye to behold, 
as when Melba sings Mimi or Tetrazzini 
Violetta, but the final scene always 
proves the eyes must have been deceived, 
for the heroine eventually and inevitably 
dies. In spite of all the sales of Red 
Cross seals to help in stamping out the 
“white plague,” Violetta and Mimi con- 
tinue to die of it all over the world. 

Norma believes in cremation, so, when 
the last act comes around, as last acts 
have a habit of doing, (an exception be- 
ing Thomas’s “Hamlet,” which never 
ends, and even when it does, isn’t ended, 
because the last scene has been elimi- 
nated), she climbs the funeral pyre, with 
the repentant Pollione, to be purified of 
sin as the flames burst around her. 
Briinnhilde rides gloriously into a blaze, 
and one wonders whether, being some- 
thing of a goddess and only a myth any- 
how, she isn’t fooling everybody with an 
asbestos skin. If there have been women 
of alabaster, why not of asbestos? 

Burning oil, as a means of heroine-re- 
moval, may be regarded as a variant of 
being burned. Rachel in “La Juive” has 
the distinction of sizzling in this some- 
what individual way. 





[Continued on page 10] 
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High Mortality Among Fair Dame 


[Continued from page 9] 





Madeleine in “Andrea Chenier” goes to 
the guilotine with Andrea. They get the 
axe together, in the highly scientific way 
that prevailed in the heyday of the 
French revolution. 

Tosca’s leap for death from the top of 
Rome’s Woolworth building remains one 
of the most sensational episodes of all 
opera. Many a person in every “Tosca” 
audience holds his or her breath in dread 
lest the leaper sprain an akle or a thumb 
as she lands flat on the mattress a good 
two feet below the high point of the wall 
from which she springs. 


One Maiden Melts Away 


Perhaps the most original of all opera- 
tic deaths is that of the Snow Maiden in 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Snegourotchka.’ 
She, on being kissed by a fleshly human 
lover, proceeds to melt. However nu- 
merous the fair maidens who have done 
the same thing, figuratively, it is doubt- 
ful if any but Rimsky-Korsakoff’s heroine 
has done this literally, though some stout 
lassies may have thought they were giv- 
ing a pretty fair imitation of it on hot 
August days. 

When Samson brings down the house 
in the last act of “Samson et Dalila” he 
finishes Dalila by burying her in the 
débris. It is Aida, however, who has the 
distinction of being buried alive. The 
very walls have ears, so she sings a long 
duet with Rhadames and suffocates with 
a lovely pianissimo—that is, if she is in 
good voice and is one of the few who 
ever sing things as they are marked. 
Valentine, in “Les Huguenots,” falls a 


‘victim to the then fashionable massacre, 


although, as performed in the United 
States, the opera frequently ends when 
Raoul leaps from a window and, in this 
version, is shot for being so athletic. 
The “up-and-die” classification is by 
far the largest. Under this heading are 
grouped all those who die, but just why 
and how .the audience does not quite 
gather. There is Jean in “Le Jongleur.” 
Of course, Jean isn’t a heroine, but, as 
played by Mary Garden, he’s a she, or 
she’s a he, whichever way one wants to 
take it. Jean does his tricks and then 
just up and dies. In “Ernani” Elvira 
falls lifeless on Ernani’s body, one of the 
favorite forms of up-and-die. It may 
have been heart failure but the libretto 
doesn’t say so. In the various versions 
of “Faust,” Marguerite up-and-dies. One 
surmises that the prison isn’t sanitary, 
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Nightgown with Flute Obbligato 


but details are left to the imagination. 
In “Tannhauser” Elizabeth’s complaint 
is not stated. She appears in apparent 
good health and presently she is dead. 
Thais is another heroine whose illness is 
not specified. Jsolde is transfigured, what- 
ever that is, and up and dies. Kundry, 
looking up at Parsifal, sinks slowly to 
the ground—dead. Lady Macbeth gives 
up the ghost without offering an explana- 
tion. Antonia in “The Tales of Hoffman” 
sings herself to death, under the spell 
cast by one Dr. Miracle, whose influence 
still is to be felt in concert halls and 
other places where half-fledged singers 
gather. Fatalities, in such cases, how- 
ever, are not frequent, in spite of incite- 
ment to murder. 

One of the best examples of the up- 
and-die tragedy is Massenet’s “Manon.” 
Having lived a life of pleasure, Manon 
must, of course, die. This she does in 
des Grieux’s arms on the road to Havre. 
In Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut,” thirst, or 
lack of food, or something or other, sends 












































des Grieux on a scouting expedition while 
Manon gets settled for her up-and-die 
scene, ’way out there in a desert in 
Louisiana. 

Just what becomes of those heroines 
who fall fainting or sobbing on the 
corpse of the loved one has puzzled many 
an opera-goer. Do they afterwards go to 
work for a living or do they pine away 
and eventually join the up-and-died folk? 
Amelia in “The Masked Ball” is an ex- 





Samson Bringing Down the House 


ample of the heroine who might have die) 
but didn’t. Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rus. 
ticana” is another. In “Lohengrin” Fs 
swoons; then what? Louise goes back t 
Paris, and not with the intention oi 
dying. 
body. One suspects that when she comes 
to, she will have headache. Zaza is duty 
bound to continue to live, for the eleya- 
tion of the drama. Hadley’s Cleopatra 
has a date with Mark Antony. 
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HEINRICH MEYN PRESENTS 
UNIQUE SONG RECITAL 


Baritone, Assisted by Mrs. Gould, Offers 
Program in Form of Playlet at 
MacDowell Club 


Credit is due Heinrich Meyn for hav- 
ing conceived a song recital differing 
from the conventional form. On March 
20, the eminent baritone, in conjunction 
with Edith Chapman Gould and Blair 
Neal, presented his little song-play en- 
titled “At the Inn of the Tired Donkey” 
before a large group of interested listen- 
ers and spectators at the MacDowell 





SERGEI 
KLIBANSKY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


has been engaged to conduct 


A SUMMER COURSE 
at the CORNISH MUSIC SCHOOL 


in Seattle, Wash.., Pine Street at Broadway 


August 28th 


New York Summer course: June 1—July 10 at 212 West 59th St. 





Club. With an attractive little English 
Inn setting, the old familiar story of the 
Lost Wanderer (in this instance a sailor) 
returned to the fold, was retold, through 
the medium of old familiar arias ani 
songs—so arranged, according to title 
and content, as to make a consistently 
running tale. As the curtain rose, Miss 
Gould, in the role of Sister and wife of 
the English Innkeeper sang Wagner’ 
“Spinning Song” and Weber’s “Alone.” 
Mr. Meyn then entered in the role of 
Sailor and proceeded to narrate, in happ) 
song-interpretations, reminiscences of 
his past life, “I’ve Been Roaming,” “The 
Sailor’s Life,” “Chanson a Manger,” 
“I’ve Never Sailed the Amazon.”. Allu- 
sion was made to his “Lady-love” in “As 
I Went Out One Evening,” “When I Left 
Home Long Ago,” “Oh, the Pretty, Prett) 
Creature.” The Sister then sang of the 
mother, “She Is So Like a Flower,” bring 
ing about the discovery of their relation- 
ship. The playlet ended happily with the 
aria from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,’ 
“Give Me Thy Hand, Dear Sister.” Blair 
Neal’s support at the piano was admira- 
ble in every particular and added muc! 
to the character of the performance, 
which although original in idea, seeme( 
a bit embryonic in its first presentation 
J. A. S. 


KREISLER AT VASSAR 








Recital Given by Anonymous Donor— 
Philharmonic Gives Last Concert 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., March 19.- 
Fritz Kreisler gave a recital at Vassa! 
College on the evening of March 17, an! 
achieved a personal as well as an art!* 
tic triumph. The audience, which «om 
pletely filled the hall, evinced an enthus! 
asm which has rarely if ever eet 
equaled at Vassar. Mr. Kreisler p!ayeé 
concertos by Vivaldi and Viotti, beside 
shorter pieces, and also gave seven ext?" 
numbers. The recital was an anonym0 
gift to the college. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra ga\ 
last concert of the season at Vassar (0: 
lege, on March 13, in the Student’s Bui!’ 
ing, with Horace Alwyne, pianist, of th? 
Skidmore School of Fine Arts, at Sar 
toga, as soloist. The program include? 
the Brahms First Symphony, the Me" 
delssohn’s “A Midsummer’. Night‘ 
Dréam,” Schubert’s Ballet Music ‘ 
“Rosamunde,” Liszt’s E-Flat Concert? 
and the Prelude to “Die Meistersinze! 
This was Mr. Alwyne’s second appea” 
ance at Vassar, and his cordial rece’. 
tion was due to a knowledge of his re? 
musicianship. He displayed great 
nical skill, a fine sense of values, and ®! 
emotional grasp of the music. E. W. & 








Charlotte faints on Werthe,’s ] 
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NOTABLES ILLUMINE 
WASHINGTON’S WEEK 


retrazzini, Graveure, Kent 
1d Lhévinne Appear—Noted 
Ensembles Heard 


VASHINGTON, D. C., March 24.—After 
absence of a number of years, Luisa 
razzini was heard in concert recently 
er the local management of Mrs. Wil- 
Greene. Mme. Tetrazzini’s voice has 
none of its former brilliancy and she 

; tumultuously applauded by an im- 

ense audience. Among the numbers 

ich were especially enjoyed, were the 

lad Scene” from “Hamlet,” “L’Eco” by 

kert and the “Carneval of Venice” 
variations. 

For the final concert of the season of 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Sto- 
wski offered an interesting program 
ich included the C Minor Symphony of 
ihms, the Concerto for ’cello, by Lalo, 

and several shorter numbers. Pablo 
Casals was the soloist, being received 
th much enthusiasm. 

Louis Graveure, baritone, and Mary 
Kent, contralto, were heard in a joint 
recital with Bryceson Treharne at the 
piano. Besides folk-songs and ballads, 
both singers offered operatic numbers, 
Mr. Graveure scoring in “Vision Fugi- 
tive’ from Massenet’s “Hérodiade” and 
Miss Kent in an aria from “La Gio- 
conda.” 

Another joint recital of interest was 
that given by the Chamber Music So- 
ciety, M. F. Kline, manager. The artists 
were the Flonzaley Quartet and Josef 
Lhévinne, pianist. The Quartet offered 
numbers by Dvorak and others and Mr. 
Lhévinne was heard in pieces by Chopin, 
Dohnanyi, Rachmaninoff and Balakireff. 

The Zimro Ensemble was_ recently 
heard in a program of Jewish liturgical 
and folk-music. The single exception, 
Tchaikovsky’s D Major Quartet, was one 
of the most interesting numbers of the 
concert. W. Hz. 











Anna Case and Spross in Bluefield 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA., March 20.—The 
second of a series of artists’ recitals 
under the auspices of the Bluefield Music 
Teachers’ Association was given at the 
Colonial Theater recently by Anna Case, 
soprano, who gave an excellent program 
in a most delightful manner. Charles 
Gilbert Spross, accompanist-composer, 
contributed much toward the artistic suc- 
cess of the recital. J. E. B. 








Percy Grainger Extends Tour Across Continent 








Photo by Jean De Strelecki 


A Recent Study of Percy Grainger and His Mother, Mrs. Rose Grainger 


Shortly before leaving last week for 
his spring tour, the accompanying pic- 
ture of Percy Grainger and his mother 
was made in New York by Count Jean de 
Strelecki, a Polish artist, who has 
specialized in camera portraits of musi- 
cal celebrities. 

On his present tour, which opens in 
Salt Lake City on April 3, Mr. Grainger 
is traveling with his mother, who is his 
constant companion. It was from her 








George Roberts 


Pianist-Accompanist 


“Mr. Roberts was an accompanist of great 
merit and art.” 


News-Leader, Richmond, Va. 


“Pianist of rare ability.” 


Times-Dispatch, Richmond, Va. 


“The accompaniments of George Roberts 
added much to the pleasure of the recital.” 
Times-Union, Rochester, N. Y. 


Address — 875 CARNEGIE HALL 
New York, N. Y. 














Lendon School of Opera 


WELLINGTON HALL 
ST. JOHN’S WOOD, LONDON, N. W. 


Directors: 
T. C. FAIRBAIRN 
(Of Beecham and Fairbairn Opera Cos., 


H. GRUNEBAUM 
(Of Royal Opera, Covent Garden, Etc.) 


tc. 
Complete Training in Grand Opera Many Students with Successful Careers 
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JAMES STANLEY 


BASSO 


ORLANDO FESTIVAL, 1920 








“His voice is out of the range of criticism, or even description. 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 








| Orlando (Fla.) Reporter-Star, Feb. 13, 1920: 








that he received his first musical instruc- 
tion, Mrs. Grainger being a musician of 
high rank. Mr. Grainger has given a 
large number of recitals already this 
season, meeting everywhere with great 
success. His concerts now in process in- 
clude Salt Lake as mentioned above. 
From there he goes to Portland, Ohio, 
where he plays on April 7. 

His tour includes Tacoma, April 8; 
Moscowa, Ia., April 10; Vancouver, B. C., 
April 13; Los Angeles, April 17; River- 
side, Cal., April 20; Santa Barbara, 
April 22; Fresno, April 27; San José, 
April 29; San Francisco, April 30; Albu- 
querque, N. M., May 3; Toledo, Ohio, 
May 11, and Youngstown, Ohio, May 13. 


JERSEY SUPERVISORS MEET 


Credits Discussed — Officers 
Elected for Ensuing Year 


TRENTON, N. J., March 22.—A meeting 
of the New Jersey State Music Super- 
visors’ Association was held in the State 
Normal School on March 19. A. B. Meri- 
deth, assistant commissioner of educa- 
tion, spoke on the subject of high school 
credit for outside music study. R. A. 
Lassett Smith of Newark gave a demon- 
stration of the Seashore record tests of 
musical talent and there were interesting 
talks and discussions by a number of the 
members present on various phases of 
public school music work. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were: President, Mr. Clarence 
Wells, Director of Music at the East Or- 
ange High School; vice-president, Louise 
Westwood, Supervisor of Music, Newark; 
secretary, Thomas Wilson, Supervisor of 
Music, Elizabeth; treasurer, B. Chisholm, 
Supervisor of Music, Perth Amboy. 








School 





Creatore Opera Scores in Tampa, Fla. 


TAMPA, FLA., March 22.—The Creatore 
Opera Company has just finished an en- 
gagement of a week here, and gone for 
a short tour after which it will return for 
another week. The operas presented 
were “Aida,” “Rigoletto,” “Martha,” 
“Carmen,” “Trovatore” and “Lucia.” 
Among the artists whose work commands 
especial commendation, are Henrietta 
Wakefield, Ruth Miller, Dorothy Pilzer, 
Greek Evans, Joseph Interrante, and 
Sciaretti. E. S. 


CARUSO AND AIDES 
DAZZLE WATERBURY 


Morgana and Breeskin Appear 
Before Immense Throng- 
How a Rumor Was Squelched 


WATERBURY, CONN., March 
Waterbury had the pleasure of hearing 
Enrico Caruso in a concert in the Audi- 
torium on March 138, which the 
occasion of the great tenor’s ‘first appear- 
ance in Connecticut. His golden voice 
pleased a large audience, which included 
many of his own countrymen, and his 
graciousness is responding to encores 
made it possible for the enthusiastic 
music-lovers to hear him in nine songs. 
His greatest success was perhaps the aria 
from “Pagliacci” but he also gave fine 
renditions of the arias from “L’Elixir 
d’Amore” and “La Boheme.” He also 
sang, Tosti’s “Ideale’ and “A Vuc- 
chella”; “La Campana di San Giusto”’; 
“Sento Che t’Amo,” Rossini’s ‘‘Taran- 
tella” and “For You Alone.” 

His aides were Nina Morgana, colora- 
tura soprano, and Elias Breeskin, violin- 
ist. Miss Morgana sang “Caro Nome” 
from “Rigoletto,” the aria from ‘Mer- 
eille’” and a group of English songs. Mr. 
Breeskin’s numbers included Sarasate’s 
“Gipsy Airs” and the Wieniewski “Sou- 
venir de Moscow.” 

The Caruso concert was the crowning 
event in a series of musical treats which 
the local manager, Paul Prentzel, has 
provided Waterbury during the past sea- 
son. He has brought here this winter 
Geraldine Farrar, Kreisler, Martinelli, 
Amato, and many others. 

In connection with Caruso’s appear- 
ance, Waterbury enjoyed a unique ex- 
perience, one which, according to the 
tenor’s manager, F. C. Coppicus, would 
astonish the music world. Because of 
the fact that Rosa Ponselle, who had 
been engaged to sing here, became ill at 
the last moment and failed to appear, it 
was rumored that Caruso would also dis- 
appoint the public at the last moment. 
To offset this rumor Mr. Coppicus de- 
posited with the Waterbury National 
Bank $2,000, instructing the bank officials 
that should Caruso fail to appear 
through any fault of his own, they were 
to pay each holder of a ticket $1 besides 
the money for the ticket that Mr. Prent- 
zel would refund. M. C. 


BRASLAU SINGS AT STANFORD 


25.— 


was 








Contralto Wins Ovation Before Large 
Audience of Californians 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CAL., March 14. 
—Sophie Braslau was presented by the 
Peninsula Musical Association in the 
Stanford Assembly Hall last Thursday 
evening. With her magnificent voice, her 


youth and charming personality, to say 
nothing of her unquestioned artistry, she 
gave keen delight to an audience of 
nearly two thousand persons. Her 
interpretations were intensely  dra- 
matic and the program of unhack- 
neyed compositions by Rachmaninoff, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Sibelia, Schalit, Four- 
drain, Forsyth, Margaret Lang and 
Alicia Scott plus arias from “Orpheus,” 
“Lucrezia Borgia,’ and “Samson and 
Delilah” gave us a glimpse of Sophie 
Braslau’s art at its best. Notable among 
the encores was Michaela’s aria from 
“Carmen,” sung by the artist to her own 
accompaniment, and which many consid- 
ered to be the finest work of the evening. 
Eleanor Scheib gave delightful assistance 
at the piano. 

Warren D. Allen’s organ recitals in 
the Memorial Chapel continue to draw 
large audiences three times a week. This 
Sunday Mr. Allen had the assistance of 
Harry Robertson, tenor, who sang “The 
Procession,” by César Franck, and 
“Sancta Maria” by Favré. M. M. F. 


Lillian Adams Wieseke to Teach Cecil 
Fanning Pupils in Columbus 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, March 24,—Lillian 
Adams Wieseke, who is the head of the 
vocal department in Oxford College, also 
one of the teachers of singing at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, will 
come to Columbus one day each week to 
teach a group of Cecil Fanning’s pupils 
while Mr. Fanning is touring in Eng- 
land. ELLA MAY SMITH. 








Rudolf L A R S E. N 


PREPARATORY TEACHER TO 


Studio: 


611 West 127th Street, New York 
’Phone, Morningside 5690 
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WINETZKAJA 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 


CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL PLEASES APPRECIATIVE AUDIENCE. 
recently has been singing with the Bracale Opera Com- 


Pritap>s 


Mme. 
in its scale, a voice which 


est and variety, testified to the catholicity of her taste. 
songs, an Italian and Spanish group, a group of modern Russian songs, and a final Anglo-American group, in 
which Elgar’s ‘‘The Swimmer’’ deserves mention for the superb manner in which it was given. The audi- 
MME. WINETZKAJA IS A SINGER WHO WILL BE WEL- 


COME WHEREVER SHE APPEARS.—New York Tribune. 


ence was large 
Mme. 


songs of the Ukraine, sung in Russian. 
work.—New York Sun-Herald. 


recital. 
emotional expression. 
always present. 


In Carnegie Hall last night the avalanche of Russian music with which this town has lately been over- 
who sang Ukrainian folk airs and other Russian songs, like 


Beethoven and Meyerbeer were also represented, and so were Elgar 
Mme. Winetzkaja has A BEAUTIFUL AND WELL-TRAINED VOICE, which she uses with 
discretion and yet with feeling.—Henry T. Finck, New York Evening Post. 


whelmed was 
one who heard them in her childhood. 
and De Koven. 


There was much in Maria Winetzkaja’s appearance and voice to suggest the captivating “Carmen” which 
HER STYLE !S INDIVIDUAL AND MAGNETIC and her 
mezzo voice has all the color of the red poppy that brightened the glittering jet of her gown at Carnegie 
Her operatic experience showed in the breadth and conviction in her singing of *‘Ah mon fils,’’ 
and her radiant personality invested Russian and Italian songs with a warm, human interest. Maria Winetz- 
kaja is generously endowed with the things that make a singer.—Katharine Lane, New York Evening Mail. 


she sang so many times 


Hall last night. 


Maria Winetzkaja, mezzo-soprano, gave a recital at Carnegie Hall last night that DESERVEDLY WON 
FAVOR by reason of the range and quality of her voice and her faculty of interpretation. In a group of folk 
Her program, long and varied, was interesting for itself and 


songs of the Ukraine she was especially happy. 
pronouncement of it.—Sylvester Rawling, New York 


made doubly 
Evening World. 


Her manner of singing these songs, more especially those native to her feelings and impulses, bore a certain 
intensity, a certain air of conviction that was not only effective of itself. but made its corresponding impres- 


sion on the listener. RESULTS ACHIEVED THAT WERE BEYOND ANY CAVIL 


WHATEVER.—New York Journal, 


Maria Winetzkaja was one 
Hall recital. 
mezzo-soprano which has been excellently schooled 
former member of the Boston National Opera Company.—Phliladelphia Public Ledger. 





Maria Winetzkaja, 
pany, gave a recital last night at Carnegie Hall, and proved herself an artist of no common quality. 
the possessor of A VOICE OF GREAT RICHNESS AND POWER and one which is surprisingly uniform 
all things considered, both in its quality and in its method of production, is ONE 
OF THE FINEST ORGANS RECENTLY HEARD IN THE CONCERT WORLD. 


Moreover, Mme. Winetzkaja has both temperament and intelligence, and her program, by its musical inter- 
There was a fascinating group of Ukrainian folk 


mezzo-soprano, 


and unusually enthusiastic. 


Maria Winetzkaja, unknown here in concert. who has appeared in opera 
in many of the Spanish countries where she often sang the 
Carnegie Hall last evening. With A FINE, POWERFUL VOICE she was far more successful in a group of folk 
A singer of temperament she imparted good musical feeling to her 


mezzo-soprano, 


MARIA WINETZKAJA SURPRISES. 


Carnegie Hall furnished a surprise last evening when Maria Winetzkaja. mezzo-soprano, was heard in 
This artist has A VOICE OF LOVELY QUALITY, BIG AND RICH, and capable of fine 
She was especially interesting in Russian folk songs, in which the correct mood was 
She was warmly received.—New York Morning World. 


increased by Maria Winetzkaja. 


in so many 


and fascinating 


There were often 


vocalists to burst upon the public by way of a Carnegie 


Here is AN ADMIRABLE ARTIST who undoubtedly will make a place for herself. A warm 
and a marked artistic taste are attributes of this 


Carnegie Hall Recital, March 2nd 


Brings Remarkable Praise from 
Critics 
“One of the finest organs recently heard in the concert 


world.” 


“A singer who will be welcome wherever she ap- 
pears.” —NEW YORK ‘TRIBUNE. 


“A fine powerful voice.” —NEW YORK SUN-HERALD. 


“A voice of lovely quality, big and rich.” 
—NEW YORK MORNING WORLD. 


“A beautiful and well-trained voice.” 
—NEW YORK EVENING POST. 


“Her style is individual and magnetic.” 
—NEW YORK EVENING MAIL. 


“Deservedly won favor.” —NEW YORK EVENING WORLD. 


“Results achieved that were beyond any cavil what- 
ever.” —NEW YORK JOURNAL. 


“An admirable artist.” —PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER. 
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title rdle in ‘‘Carmen,’’ gave a song recital at 
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Whirlwind Campaign Wins Municipal Organ for St. Paul 
( vie Auditorium Provided r ‘ ‘ 


vith Organ By Contribu- 
tions from Community— 
Spurred on by Work of Her- 
ert Galt in “Pioneer Press 
and Dispatch” $60,000 Con- 
tributed by 30,000 Citizens 


r. PAUL, March 24.—Interest in a 
\ proposed organ for the St. Paul Mu- 
pal Auditorium has waxed and waned 
waxed again since the building was 
cted, rising, finally, on March 10 to a 
st of enthusiasm, when the sum of 
}000 and over was raised by popular 
scription for the purchase and install- 
nt of the instrument. This is to be 
property of the city and devoted to 
the uses and enjoyment of the city’s peo- 
ple. Thanks js due to the community and 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press and Dis- 
‘ch, whose initiative led the way to the 
ultimate splendid result. 

Not since the erection of the Audi- 
torium, which was built with funds raised 

large part by popular subscription, 
can one recall so wide and popular a civic 
movement here. 

From the beginning it had been sensed 
that the Auditorium, fine as it is, was not 
complete without an organ and A. H. 
Stem, architect of the building, in his 
original plans forecast this. As far back 
as 1908, a more or less abortive, but sin- 
cere effort was made under the leader- 
ship of J. H. Beek to raise funds for an 
organ by means of a series of concerts. 
A sum of money was raised, but the 
movement was interrupted and the money 
finally dissipated by municipal authori- 
ties for other purposes. Since that time, 

) far as the public has been concerned, 
the idea, for the most part, has been 
latent. George H. Fairclough has been 
conspicuous in every stage of the move- 
ment. In the Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, in the local chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists, in studio and among 
yroups of people everywhere, has he 
urged the plan, and music editors on 
daily papers have aided him. Wilbur 
Webster Judd, then music editor of the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press and Dispatch, 
was the one to invite the final relay. He 
responded with an article which pointed 
out the need of the organ for the proper 
functioning of the Auditorium as a con- 
cert hall, as a community home, as a civic 
asset. Herbert R. Galt, managing editor 
of the St. Paul Pioneer Press and Dis- 
patch, also espoused the cause through 
the columns of his paper. Inquiries found 
organists, music clubs, musicians gener- 
ally, with community workers, laymen 
and municipal authorities in a propitious 
mood. Mayor L. C. Hodgson appointed 
a committee of one hundred to meet on 
Jan. 5. All branches of the community 
life and labor circles were represented on 
the committee, which pledged itself to 
provide free organ recitals and to make 
of the instrument a truly municipal 
agent. Later, the maintenance of the or- 
gan was made an issue in the municipal 
election campaign, when candidates were 
asked to state their stand on the matter. 
With one exception, they pledged their 
support to free concerts and organ main- 
tenance and made individual contribu- 
tions to the fund. 

The sub-committee, appointed by 
Chairman §S. W. Dittenhofer for the pur- 
pose of getting necessary information 
relative to the subject, consisted of C. W. 
Ames, C. H. Bigelow, A. H. Stem, C. O. 
Kalman and M. L. Finkelstein. George 
ii. Prince, president of the Merchants’ 
National Bank, was made custodian of 
the fund. ‘This group, at the third and 
ist meeting of the mayor’s committee, 
was authorized to purchase the instru- 
ment, which, at latest account, following 


correspondence with leading musicians 


id manufacturers, lay in a choice be- 
'.veen two. 
To Mr. Dittenhofer was assigned 
adership in the raising of the fund. He 
‘ld to the idea of voluntary and popu- 
ir subscriptions, as did, also, Mr. Galt, 
ie latter offering to publish daily lists 
f contributors. Not only did the paper 
iake good on this offer, but it contribu- 
d columns of reading matter on the 
ront page of each issue (morning and 
ening) during a period of two months. 
Numerous, rather than large, contribu- 
ons were encouraged and realized in 
ims ranging from ten cents to $1,000— 
ur of the latter denomination. After 
hirty days or so, March 10 was set for 
ie end of the campaign for $60,000, on 

















Leaders in the Recent Campaign for a Municipal Organ: 





























No. 1—Aurelia Wharry, Soprano, Who Appeared with the Minneapolis 


Symphony Orchestra for the Benefit of the Organ Fund; No. 2—Herbert R. Galt, Managing Editor of the St. Paul “Pio- 
neer Press and Dispatch,” Whose Interest and Sponsorship Carried the Campaign to a Successful Issue; No. 3—W. W. 
Judd, Music and Dramatic Editor, Whose Leading Article in a Sunday Issue of the “Pioneer Press and Dispatch” Started 
the Movement; No. 4—S. W. Dittenhofer, Chairman of the Organ Campaign Committee 


which day the amount was overtopped by 
several hundred dollars. It is estimated 
that not a single element in the city’s life 
but voiced its interest. The Pioneer Press 
and Dispatch made the first contribution 
—of $250. Educational institutions, pub- 
lic and private, patriotic organizations, 
commercial houses, railroad companies, 
musical, literary, social and athletic 
clubs, benevolent and fraternal orders, 
labor unions, theaters, publishing houses, 
employers and employees, rubbed elbows 
in active engagement. Benefit concerts 
were given. Free organ recitals were 
accompanied by collections for the fund. 

Commissioner of Education Albert 
Wunderlich and Superintendent S. O. 
Hartwell of the St. Paul public schools, 
authorized the distribution among school 
children of specially prepared articles on 
the construction, purpose and use of a 
pipe organ. Teachers were instructed to 
conduct investigation, with oral and 
written exercises. The result was that 
25,000 children, and as many families, 
were thinking of the municipal organ for 
a period of two weeks or more. A series 
of free organ recitals was given in Ma- 
sonic Temple to arouse interest. Among 
the local organists who contributed their 
services in this series or in special church 
services were George H. Fairclough, or- 
ganist, of St. John’s Church; Malcolm 
McMillan, of the People’s Church; Harry 
Metzger, of Christ Church, and George 
A. Thornton of St. Clement’s. 

Of the musical organizations, the Schu- 
bert Club was the first to organize and 
launch within its membership of 1,000 a 
campaign which yielded the sum of 
$1,738, second largest contribution, it is 
believed, made by any individual or orga- 
nization. Aurelia Wharry, local soprano, 
contributed her artistic services as solo- 
ist with the Minneapolis Symphony in a 
benefit performance at popular prices, 
yielding $1,830. The Orpheus Club of 
thirty St. Paul men, with Ellen Beach 
Yaw, soloist, gave a benefit concert which 
added an appreciable amount to the fund. 

The St. Paul Music Association gave a 
band concert. The local chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists contribu- 
ted. The Municipal Chorus made an 
offering. The Metropolitan Theater man- 
agement contributed the proceeds of a 
performance of “Chin-Chin.” The Shu- 


bert Players gave its receipts from a per- 
formance of “Mother Carey’s Chickens.” 
The Sons and Daughters of America 
staged the spectacle, “‘A Night in Japan,” 
followed by a dance, yielding a substan- 
tial sum. The St. Paul Chapter of the 
D. A. R. gave the proceeds of a historical 


moving picture’ entertainment. The 
Nathan Hale Chapter drew from its 
treasury. 


The wide scope of the appeal was noted 
in the response of the labor unions, and 
city employees, who contributed liber- 
ally. In railroad circles, the Northern 
facific took the lead with $1,524 (practi- 
cally a dollar a head), carried in a bushel 
box to the Pioneer Press and Dispatch 
offices. The sum was afterward consid- 
erably augmented. The Great Northern 
employees also sent in a deluge of con- 
tributions. 

Publishing and wholesale houses, retail 
stores and office buildings gave their 
tithes. The Ramsey County W. C. T. U. 
supported the movement as an important 
lead in the “building up of community 
friendliness, co-operation and equality.” 
Many fraternal orders were given liberal 
representation. Members of the Filipino 
Students’ Association of Minnesota at- 
tending different colleges of the State 
sent in a sum as an expression of interest 
in the civic affairs of their temporary 





home. A few contributions of peculiar 
significance came from small towns of 
the fire-swept district of a year and a 
half ago, in memory of the aid given by 
St. Paul in their days of distress, when 
Mr. Dittenhofer was chairman of the 
drive for a relief fund. Residents of 
St. Paul wintering in Florida and Cali- 
fornia were not to be left out. W. J. 
Dyer sent $1,000 from the South, and 
there were others. 

The above is the sketchy account of one 
of the finest things St. Paul ever did for 
itself. It is reported that the entire sum 
of $60,000 was contributed by 30,000 per- 
sons. Except for subscription blanks 
which were distributed in some of the 
stores and calls made in some of the 
large office buildings for the convenience 
of the giver, the Pioneer Press and Dis- 
patch provided the principle stimulus. 
All giving was optional. Everybody gave 
cheerfully. 

It is expected that a municipal orga- 
nist will be employed. The organ will be 
built just under the roof covering the 
parquet of the Auditorium. Save for the 
movable console, there will be no visible 
evidence of the instrument except the 
grill work in the ceiling. A year’s time 
is said to be necessary for the building 
of the organ and its installment. 

FLORENCE L. C. BRIGGs. 
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MEZZO SOPRANO 
IN HER RECENT NEW YORK RECITAL 


New York Globe: 


Edna Thomas was at her best in “Four Negro Creole 
Songs,’’ sung in Creole patois. Her voice is rich in quality 
and power. 


New York Sun: 


Edna Thomas, a Mezzo Contralto, of New Orleans, gave 
a programme of well chosen songs. 


Her voice is one of good power and rich quality. The 
singer showed delightful feeling and has an attractive per- 
sonality. 


New York Herald: 


Good voice—clear, well produced, and of good volume. 
Her diction is excellent. 


Brooklyn Eagle: 


Natural beauty of voice and intelligent delivery—with 


style and unusual brilliancy of tone * * * in English 
translations with purity of diction and nice weighing of 
their lyric content. . 


New York Tribune: 


She sang in English with fine interpretive power and 


with extraordinary clear enunciation. Her voice was at 


its best, and its best was very good indeed, smooth. 
resonant, of ample range and power. Miss Thomas will be 
heard from. 


New York Evening Mail: 


Her voice is of mezzo range with considerable depth and 
power. | 


Coast to Coast Tour Now Booking for Season 1920-1921 


Direction: CATHARINE CAMERON. 1425 Broadway, New York 
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Brilliant Russian Pianist Shares with Busoni View That New 
Seale Will Come as Ears Grow More and More Sophisti- 
cated—Piano Technique Now Near Its Zenith Unless New 
Resources Are Added to Instrument 


T {E day will come when pianists will 


play on a keyboard of quarter tones. 


T is the belief which Josef Lhévinne, 

brilliant Russian pianist now in 
America, shares with Busoni and some 

rs of the celebrated virtuosi of the 
instrument. But Mr. Lhévinne is not 
one of those who believe the new piano 
keyboard is something of the very near 
or even near future. 

“There must first be a demand for 
music in semi-tones,” Mr. Lhévinne said, 
in a Chat with a MUSICAL AMERICA 
writer. “The public ear must have be- 
come so attuned that the lesser varia- 
tions in pitch will appeal to it. The in- 
struments of the string choir could play 
| quarter tones now, if the desire to hear 
them existed in any considerable number 
' of music lovers. But I believe that as 
ears become more and more sated to all 
present and past combinations of tones, 
as the seale exists to-day, the quarter 
tone scale will come about. Probably the 
' strings will be the first to make use of it. 
The piano, I think, will be quick to follow. 

“T have often thought that it was 
strange that no real advance is being 
made in increasing the artistic resources 
' of the piano. Doubtless the piano, as a 
commercial instrument, has been greatly 
improved and there are more good pianos 
to-day than ever before. But there were 
_ individual pianos in the past just as 
beautiful. I have played on some very 
‘old pianos that were of beautiful tone 
and superbly responsive. Chopin used 
| some very fine instruments. 

“Of course, it can be said of the vio- 
lin, also, that no real improvement has 
been made in it for an even longer period. 
But does the violinist feel the need of 
improvements? He could, of course, have 
additional strings. He doesn’t want 
them, because he doesn’t need them. With 
other pianists, I have felt the need for 
some way in which to produce a real 
crescendo on individual tones. Beetho- 
ven’s compositions show that he felt the 
same need. In several of them—the A 
Flat sonata, as an example—there is an 
approximation of a true crescendo effect 
achieved through the repetition of indi- 
vidual tones, each tone a little stronger 
than the preceding one, but this is, of 
course, only an approximation.” 


Art Must Retain Individuality 


Mr. Lhévinne expressed himself as 
much interested in suggestions that have 
been heard recently regarding the possi- 
bility of doing away with the hammer 
stroke by some means of electrical con- 
trol of the vibrations of the strings. He 
believes, however, that whatever im- 
provements are made in the piano should 
not be purely mechanical in their use, 
but should be responsive to the individual 
musician, as the keys and pedals are 
to-day. 

“There must always be individuality,” 


Asked whether he thought the ultra- 
modernists were increasing the scope of 
piano technique, he said he thought not. 

“Are such compositions as those of 
Ornstein, Prokofieff and others like them 
more difficult to play than standard piano 
music?” he was asked. 

“No. They are more uncomfortable to 
play, perhaps, but not really more diffi- 
cult. Of course, if the hands are in an 
uncomfortable position there is an addi- 
tional tax upon the pianist, but much of 


this is just a question of becoming used ° 


to those positions.” 

Mr. Lhévinne expressed himself as be- 
lieving that piano technique has been 
brought very close to its highest possible 
point. Much of the latter-day develop- 
ment in technique he credited to Godow- 
sky. The modern French writers, he 
thought, represented a mood, rather than 
any marked development in piano tech- 
nique or pianistic resources. 

“Tt is because I believe the piano is by 
far the most important of all individual 
instruments,” Mr. Lhévinne said, “that I 
believe it will at some future time be 
greatly increased in its scope. The or- 
chestra is, of course, the world’s greatest 
musical instrument. Then comes the pi- 
ano. Only the piano can approximate 
the orchestra in the music it plays. To- 
day, I think, the violinists are in their 
heyday, with more than their usual popu- 
larity, but the piano goes on, from gen- 
eration to generation, as the basic and 


secs 





Josef Lhévinne, Celebrated Piano 
Virtuoso 


most important musical instrument. I 
would not say that appreciation of the 
piano is deeper in this country than when 
I was last here, for there always has been 
deep appreciation of it in America. But 
I do think it is more general. Countless 
Americans, who are not in any sense 
musicians, are feeling the need of music 
in their lives as never before.” 
OscaR THOMPSON. 





FIRST CIVIC CONCERT 
ROUSES INDIANAPOLIS 





Middleton Assists Male Chorus in Open- 
ing Program of Series—Hear 
Zimro Ensemble 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 24.—Big 
success attended the first concert of a 
new series of concerts given to the people 
of Indianapolis by the park and school 
boards and, judging from the size of the 
audience, there is real appreciation here 
for good music. On Sunday afternoon, 
March 21, a local male chorus known as 
the Indianapolis Male Chorus, conducted 
by Glenn Friermood, with Arthur Mid- 
dleton, bass-baritone of New York, pre- 
sented a program appealing to both clas- 
sic and popular tastes. This chorus 
should prove an asset to the musical life 
of the city. It was heard in Grieg’s 
“Olaf Trygvason,” with the incidental 
solo being sustained by Dwight Murphy; 
“The Arbutus Tree” and “The Girl I 
Left Behind Me,” arranged by Louis 
Victor Saar; “Evening,” Sullivan, and 
“The Desert Sands,” Bartlett. In his part 
of the program Mr. Middleton selected 
the recitative and aria “I Feel the Deity 
Within” and “Arm, Arm Ye Brave,” 
Handel; ‘“Where’er You Walk,” Han- 
del; ‘“‘Nature’s Adoration,” Beethoven, 
and “I Am a Roamer Bold,” Mendels- 
sohn; two groups, one consisting of the 


Kipling ballads, “Follow Me ’Ome,” 
“Smuggler’s Song,’ “Mother o’ Mine” 
and “Danny Deever.”” The accompanists 
were Dorothy Knight for the chorus and 
Robert Yale Smith of Chicago for Mr. 
Middleton. James H. Lowry, superinten- 
dent of the park board, is a great worker 
for the cause. 

An ensemble pregram, the like of 
which is a novelty to the concert-goer of 
to-day, was given by the Zimro Ensemble 
before an appreciative audience on Sun- 
day evening at the Murat Theater under 
the auspices of the “Zionist Organiza- 
tion.” The program was made up of 
solo, duet, quartet and sextet arrange- 
ments drawn, with the one exception of 
Tchaikovsky, from the literature of Jew- 
ish composers. The six numbers are J. 
Mistechkin, G. Besrodny, K. Moldaran, 
J. Cherniavski, S. Bellison and L. Berdi- 
chersky. These Russian musicians were 
introduced here by the local Zionist orga- 
nization, with whom Ona B. Talbot co- 
operated. 

The Sunday evening after-dinner re- 
citals at the Athenenum were resumed 
on Sunday, March 21, when Mrs. Marie 
Dawson Morrell, violinist, was heard in 
a beautifully selected program, assisted 
by Mrs. Frank T. Edenharter at the 
piano. 

A course in musical appreciation, in- 
augurated at the beginning of the school 
year, terminated in a musical memory 
contest on Thursday night at Caleb Mills 


Hall. The three high schools were 
represented by a team of ten girls and 
boys. The contest was based upon fifty 
compositions selected by a committee a 
few months ago. The Orloff Trio, com- 
posed of Jean Orloff, violin, Genieve 
Hughel, ’cello, and Mrs. Clarence Coffin, 
piano, played twenty of the original fifty 
compositions on which the contestants 
were judged. With the aid of a phono- 
graph, the contest was continued. The 
victors were Helen Pritchard of Short- 
ridge, who won the first prize offered by 
the Musicians’ Club; Margery Von Sta- 
den of Shortridge, the second prize, of- 
fered by the Matinée Musicale, and Wil- 
ma Harrington of Technical, the third 
prize, offered by the Community Service. 
P.S. 


DANCER AND PIANIST IN 
ATTRACTIVE PROGRAM 





Helen Zagat and Hans Barth Combine 
Their Artistic Talents to 
Delight Audience 


Helen Zagat, an interpretative dancer 
of the school of Isadora Duncan, and 
Hans Barth, pianist, combined their 


artistic talents to give a delightful pro- 
gram at the Little Theater on Friday, 
March 19. It was the more welcome in 
that it did not presume too much. 


Miss Zagat proved herself a dancer 
with a talent for visual suggestion of 
musical sentiment. There was much 
beauty of line in her posturing. The 
graceful simpilicity of her conceptions 
scarcely emphasized technique at all. 
Her interpretations of Chopin, Bach, and 
Schubert numbers, with Mr. Barth at 
the piano, were refreshing and youth- 
some. She also danced a Prelude by 
Isabel Swift, with the composer present 
to play for her, and brought the latter 
forward to share in the applause. At the 
conclusion of the printed program, she 
added several extras. 

Hans Barth is a pianist of comforting 
skill. In addition to the numbers for the 
dancing he played a Chopin group, in- 
cluding the Valse, Op. 70, the F Major 
Nocturne, and the C Minor Etude, and 
numbers by Liszt and MacDowell, with 
attractive tone, sensitive feeling for nu- 
ance, and grateful clarity. He was very 
cordially received. O. 





TENOR STIRS MILWAUKEE 





5,000 Applaud McCormack and His Aides 
in Auditorium 


MILWAUKEE, March 20.—One of the 
most inspiring events of the Milwaukee 
musical season was the concert last week 
given by John McCormack, which at- 
tracted a huge audience, filling the con- 
cert division of the Auditorium, which 
seats about 5,000. This concert was 
given under the management of Marion 
Andrews, who has brought most of the 
stars to the city this season except those 
appearing in the courses offered by Mar- 
garet Rice. Mr. McCormack was in fine 
fettle and the audience was perhaps 
more deeply aroused than at any of his 
previous appearances here, and that is 
saying much. Waves of applause swept 
over the audience, and there was a de- 
mand for encore after encore, following 
each programmed group. The assistant 
’cellist, Lauri Kennedy, displayed a par- 
ticularly rich tone. Edwin Schneider, as 
usual, provided inspiring accompani- 
ments. Cc. O. S. 





he said, “or art will suffer.” 
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By Exclusive 
Columbia Artists 


These two soprano Grand Opera 
stars and this famous baritone make 
records for Columbia exclusively 
because they know that Columbia 
Records played on the Columbia 
Grafonola are absolutely true to tone. 


In order to preserve for the public 
their supreme vocal performances 
they selected the only records that 
reproduce every note of the human 





voice. 
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Remarkable Versatility and 
Industry Shown in D. W. 
Miller’s Career 


( NCE a musician, always a musician, 








must have been the unconscious life 

to of D. W. Milter, of Norwood, Ohio, 
who, for years one of Cincinnati’s best- 
nown manufacturers, yet found time to 
compose an oratorio during the busiest 
period of his life; wrote songs and choral 
music steadily, “as a pastime every 
day’; was writer and publicity manager 
as well as manufacturer, but at seventy 
finished an opera; and now at seventy- 
three can say of himself to a friend, “I 
m still full of music.” 
Mr. Miller’s life has been one crowded 
with varied interests, business, political 
and social—with music always guiding 
and beckoning to him; sometimes as an 
inspiration to study, as when in 1856, at 
the age of ten, he began his studies; 
always as incentive to compose, as when 
he began at fifteen the composition he 
has continued ever since; sometimes as 
a business, as when a youth of eighteen 
he entered the music publishing house of 
A. C. Peters & Bro., in Cincinnati, a 
firm which afterward offered him a part- 
nership. 

This musician’s career and history 
make interesting reading for those who 
are inclined to cast doubt on the ability 
of the native-born, native-trained Amer- 
ican to love and to follow musi¢ disin- 
terestedly; for as a descendant of Long 
Island settlers in 1648, a Civil War vet- 
eran, and the husband of a former secre- 
tary of state, Mr. Miller can certainly 
claim 100 per cent Americanship. Pres- 
ident McKinley offered him his choice of 
two consular positions abroad, but he 
rejected both. 
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Writes Opera at Age of Seventy 
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D. W. Miller, Who at Seventy-three Still 
Loves to Write, Teach and Study Music 


Now in his older days, having finished 
systematizing a big business concern, he 
plans to teach music for the rest of his 
life as keeping him in the atmosphere 
and the work that he loves. Nor do the 
family interests deter him from this 
work, even as represented by his four 
sons and three daughters, his seventeen 
grandchildren and three great-grand- 
children. With a voice still true in its 
three-octave compass, with an unim- 
paired ability to play difficult piano and 
violin music, this music-lover who will 
always be a music-student, is able at 
seventy-three to point out the beauties 
of his beloved art to others who would 
follow her call. 





FAURE’S NEW OPERA 
INTRODUCED IN PARIS 


Premiere Proves Work One of 
Much Charm—Old French 
Operettas Revived 
Paris, March 12.—There has been 
much music of interest during the past 
week, operatic novelties and revivals, and 
concerts, the most striking being the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth year on the stage of 
Lucien Fugére, the eminent baritone. Fu- 
gere, despite his seventy-two years, 
seems to have lost nothing of his youth 
and his talent as was shown by his re- 
markable performance recently in “La 
Basoche.” The ceremony was of an in- 
timate, almost family character. The 
government was represented by delegates 
who made addresses in the name of the 
Minister and the Director of the Beaux- 


Arts. Albert Carré and all the members 
of the troupe joined in celebrating the 
golden jubilee’ of their dean who, fifty 
years ago, being refused as a pupil of 


the Conservatoire, made his début at 


Jataclan, singing two songs at a café- 
concert and receiving the sum of 100 
francs a month. This same baritone 
afterwards was the creator of many roles 
in the operas of Massenet, Saint-Saéns, 
Chabrier and Charpentier. 

Gabriel Fauré’s delightful work, 
‘Masques et Bergamasques,” was given 
its first hearing, coupled with a revival 
of the same composer’s “Pénélope.”” The 
new work is one of great beauty and is 
replete with the charming artificiality of 
Watteau and Fragonard. The subtle, 
vaporous music of Gabriel Fauré brought 
to life again all the well-known char- 
acters of the Eighteenth Century, L’/n- 
different, La Finette, Gilles and the coup- 
les of lovers embarking pour Cythére. 
The interpretation was in the very capa- 
ble hands of Mons. Bauge and Mlles. 
Brothier and Ferrari. 

At the Trianon-Lyrique, Louis Masson, 
carrying out his plan of restoring to the 
stage, the earlier masterpieces of opéra- 
comique, recently put on “*Rose et Colas” 
of Monsigny and “Jean de Paris” of 
Boield‘eu. The former with its simple 
but robust libretto and its still fresh 
music, was decidedly the better. Boiel- 
dieu’s work which had the honor of being 
pronounced a masterpiece by Schumann, 
suffers from a feeble libretto, but the 
music and especially the orchestration 
st'll justifies the praise lavished upon it 
by the great master. 
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The singers in the two operas were 
Mlle. Reybel and Mons. Jouvin in the 
Monsigny work and Miles. Angele Pornot 
and Lucy Vauthrin and Mons. Ruydel in 
the Boieldieu. The orchestral leaders 
were Le Guillard and Maurice Frigara. 

At the Opéra, besides the sensational 
début of Edith Mason which you have 
already noted, Mme. Lucy Isnardon, wife 
of the well-known singer and teacher, 
made her first appearance with conspicu- 
ous success. She achieved a tour de force 
by singing the Marquise in ‘‘Goyescas” 
and Nedda in “Pagliacci” at the same 
performance. 

The symphony concerts have brought 
forth some works of interest. At the 
Concerts Colonne, was heard “Actéon” a 
symphonic poem by Alfred Alessan- 
dresco, a young Rumanian and a pupil 
of Vincent d’Indy and André Cedalge. 
The work is over-orchestrated and shows 
very obviously the influence of more than 
one composer but it is full of promise. 
At the Concerts. Lamoureux, Camille 
Chevillard brought out some interesting 
unpublished vocal quartets of Henri Bus- 
ser. Paul Paray who recently conducted 
this orchestra with success, will. be heard 
more frequently dcving the coming sea- 
son. ROBERT BRUSSEL. 


CHERNIAVSKYS WILL TOUR 








Just Back from Third Circling of Globe 
They Leave for Antipodes 

The Cherniavsky Trio paused on the 

wing for a few days in New York last 

week, having just completed their third 

globe-encircling tour, and being about 

to start for South America, the single 


part of the inhabited globe they have not 
yet visited. The brothers left New York 
in April, 1918, for South Africa, where 
they gave fifty-eight recitals. Thence, 
they proceeded to India, where they gave 
thirty-two concerts in seven weeks. Then 
followed in turn, Singapore, Java, where 
twenty-two concerts were given; Hong- 
Kong, Manila, Shanghai, Yokohama and 
Honolulu, arriving in June, 1919. From 
June to October the trio rested and then 
started out again on tour, giving sixty- 
eight recitals between Oct. 1 and 
March 24. 

Sailing from New York, their itinerary 
includes Panama, where one concert will 
be given, then Valparaiso, although they 
will not play there, but will cross the 
Andes by the Cumbre Pass, arriving at 
Buenos Aires early in May, where they 
will appear at the Colon Theater on 
May 3, under the management of R. H. 
Morgan. They will present the Beetho 
ven Triple Concerto. 

After the conclusion of théir contract 
in South America they will go to Eng- 
land, making their headquarters there 
but travelling over the rest of Europe 
giving concerts, and will return to 
America in January, 1922. 


Criterion Quartet Delights Zanesville 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, March 24.—Under 
the local management of James Knapp, 
the Criterion Quartet appeared in con- 
cert at Memorial Hall on the evening of 
March 19, offering an interesting and 
well-selected program to a_ capacity 
house. The personnel of the quartet in- 
cludes John Young, Horatio Reuch, 
George Rheardon and Denald Chalmers. 


POLK MAKES DEBUT 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


American Viglinist Creates a 
Fine Impression—Hayes 
In Academy Recital 

PHILADELPHIA, March 28.—Rudolph 
Polk, the American violinist, made his 
Philadelphia début last week at a well- 
attended concert in the Academyof Music 
under the direction of Arthur Judson. 
Mr. Polk, it will be recalled, gave up his 
studies in Europe at the time of the U.S. 


entry into the world war to come back 


home and enter the military service of 
his country. The war postponed his ca- 
reer three years, but in addition to hav- 
ing done his duty he has also gained by 
that much in maturity of interpretation 
and mellowing of his art. 

He made a deep impression by his sig 
nificant performance of a program that 
contained serious classical works, several 
technical showpieces and several modern- 
ly impressionistic pieces by American 
composers. His chief numbers were the 
G Minor Sonata of Tartini and the Saint- 
Saéns Third Concerto. His tone is rich 
and full and his technical equipment var- 
ied and resourceful for all requirements. 
He is excellently trained both with the 
bow and the left hand. 

Roland Hayes, the colored tenor, was 
the soloist at a recital in the Academy of 
Music, where a large audience gave him 
a most enthusiastic reception. He was 
especially felicitous in his rendering of 
Negro Spirituals. He was also extremely 
effective in modern French lyrics by Du- 
pare and Massenet. He made a good im- 
pression with the “Adelaide” of Beetho- 
ven. In some songs by H. T. Burleigh, 
who played the accompaniments beauti- 
fully, he gave richly of his sympathetic 
and fine voice. Marian Anderson, an ad- 
mirable mezzo, made a good impression, 
as assisting artist. W.R. M. 


Martha Baird, Pianist, Gives New York 
Recital 


Martha Baird, a young pianist from 
Boston, gave a recital at the Princess 
Theater on Monday afternoon, March 22, 
offering a program of works by Rameau, 
Scarlatti, Chopin, d’Indy, Griffes and 
others. Miss Baird disclosed some agree- 
able, if rather slender talents. Chief of 
these are a tone of musical quality and 
a fairly fluent, if not entirely accurate 
technique. She played the music of 
Rameau and Scarlatti crisply and with 
excellent rhythmic feeling, but rather 
obviated the good impression of the start 
by a colorless and amateurish perform- 
ance of a Chopin nocturne, waltz and 
etude. She was well received. 

a. ¥. P. 





New York Philharmonic in Grand Rapids 


GRAND RAPIps, MicH., March 24.—The 
New York Philharmonic, Josef Stransky, 
conductor, recently gave a concert in the 
Powers Theater before a capacity audi- 
ence. The concert was under the auspices 
of the Mary Free Bed Guild. E. H. 
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John Hand's Pacific Coast Tour 
Brings Him Series of Triumphs 








American Tenor Appears in Thirty- 
One Engagements in Far West, 
Winning New Admirers of His 
Singing—Entertained by Clubs 
for Whom He Sang 


OHN HAND in company with La Var 

Jenson, his accompanist and John 
Russon, his manager, began his winter 
tour on Jan. 6, at Seattle, Wash., under 
the auspices of the Seattle Male Chorus. 
A good deal of interest was manifest 
as was proven by the large number that 
turned out to hear the much heralded 
artist. Masonic Temple was packed and 
it was a most appreciative audience. 
This gifted singer displayed a dramatic 
tenor of rare quality and aroused so 
much enthusiasm he was compelled to 
sing eight encores, and was recalled 
many times. The artistry of John Hand 
was most pronounced in groups of Eng- 
lish songs. In Sibella’s “Twilight 
Dreams” and Campbell-Tipton’s “Crying 
of Water” he gave most poetic inter- 
pretations. He sang also three Italian 
operatic selections, “Vesti la giubba,” 
“M’Appari tuttu amor” and “Cielo e 
mar.” 

At the conclusion of the concert the 
Clef Club entertained for the artist and 
gave him an invitation to return again 
to Seattle. 

At Everett, Wash., Mr. Hand sang a 
most interesting program under the local 
management of the Norwegian Male 
Chorus. This was said to be the most 
pleasing concert that has every been 
given in the City of Everett. 

The Grieg Singing Society featured 





John Hand, American Tenor 


Mr. Hand in Aberdeen, Wash., at the 
Grand Theater. The house was packed 
and the concert was prolonged on ac- 
count of the demand for so many encores. 
Hand’s voice, his stage presence and the 
feeling he put into his music marked him 
as a singer of decided talent. 

As a result of the satisfaction given 
by the artist the Grieg Singing Society 
arranged for a return engagement for 
Mr. Hand to appear at its big annual 


summer festival at Gray’s Harbor. 


At Portland under the management of 
the City of Portland Hand created an- 


other gratifying impression. From the 
time he launched into the popular aria 
“Cielo e mar” from “Gioconda” until he 
closed with the last ringing high note of 
“For You Alone” as a encore the audi- 
ence was one big unit of appreciation. 
He sang, in all, twenty-one numbers 
which included nine encores. So much in- 
terest was aroused that before the close 
of the concert a committee waited on Mr. 
Hand’s manager, and re-engaged the 
tenor for a reappearance at the Audi- 
torium ten days later. 

At Salem, Ore., the Apollo Club filled 
the Armory for the John Hand concert. 
So pleased was the club of Mr. Hand’s 
work it bestowed upon him honorary 
membership the first such membership to 
be bestowed upon a visiting artist. A 
reception’ was tendered Mr. Hand and his 
party at the Club Rooms at the close 
of the concert. 

At Chehalis, Wash., Hand was pre- 
sented by the Chehalis Choral Society on 
Jan. 16. The Liberty Theater was 
packed, although Chehalis was visited 
that same evening with a heavy rain 
storm. This city has one of the most 
progressive singing organizations on the 
Pacific Coast. Hand was in splendid 
voice and sang nineteen numbers varying 
in style from operatic arias to ballads 
and Irish folk-songs, and was recalled 
many times by the music loving audience. 

The Tacoma Saint Cecilia Club fea- 
tured Hand at its midwinter concert. 
The event was a personal triumph for the 
visiting soloist. This was his second ap- 
pearance in Tacoma, and he was received 
with a tumult of applause. The return 
engagement at Portland under direction 
of the Portland Male Chorus was a nota- 
ble event. The artist made many of new 
friends and admirers. His voice easily 
filled the vast auditorium of the City of 
Portland. 

The Larkin Male Chorus at Astoria, 
Ore., featured John Hand in a rousing 
concert at the M. E. Church which was 
packed to the doors. Hand next ap- 
peared in the Oakland, Cal., Auditorium 
under the local management of Miss Z. 
W. Potter. 











Rachmaninoff and San Carlo Forces 
Are the High Lights of Denver Week 





Russian Pianist-Composer in a Captivating Recital—Six Per- 
formances Presented by Gallo Artists—Cadman Work, 
Dedicated to Chorus, Presented for First Time 








ENVER,:Colo., March 22.—Denver’s 

sole grand opera season this year 
was given by the San Carlo Company, 
which finished a series of six perform- 
ances at the Auditorium last night. 
“Faust,” “Madame Butterfly,” “La Tra- 
viata,” “Carmen,” “Romeo and Juliet” 
and “Il Trovatore” comprised the réper- 
toire. Most of the performances were 
well attended and there was ample evi- 
dence of enjoyment. The high cost of 
transportation has forced a slight reduc- 
tion in the numerical strength of the 
cempany’s orchestra, and this department 
seemed not quite so efficient as in former 
seasons. Otherwise Mr. Gallo’s forces 
are about what they were last season. 
There are inevitable crudities and yet 
this company continues to give the best 
grand opera value at the scale of ticket 


prices, to be heard in America. Queena 
Mario was the outstanding vocalist of 
the season, her lovely, true voice being 


heard with real delight in the roles of’ 


Violetta (“Traviata”) and Juliet. Would 
that some of her confréres in the com- 
pany would realize with her the virtues 
of unforced tone! The singing of Mar- 
cella Craft and of Vincente Ballester, 
baritone. also pleased discriminating list- 
eners. Robert Slack was the manager 
of the San Carlo season here, the per- 
formance of “Faust” being offered as 
one of his six subscription concerts. 
Rachmaninoff, the musical giant and 
electrifying pianist, gave a recital in the 
Slack Series on the ¢vening of March 11. 
Playing a program that might have 
seemed time-worn, he managed, through 
individual treatment and vividly fresh 
readings, to make almost every compo- 
sition appear in a new light. Contemptu- 
ous of traditional tempi and dynamics, 
he nevertheless balanced his values with 
such sense of proportion that almost 
every innovation seemed an improvement 
over one’s former conceptions. One hears 


‘much 


pianists who command a tone of more 
sensuous beauty, but such big, sweeping, 
musicianly playing as his is epochmaking. 
The audience was completely under his 
spell, and recalled him for three extra 
numbers at the close of his announced 
program. 

Blanche Dingley-Mathews presented an 
eighteen-year-old girl—Lillian Wolfen- 
berger by name—in piano recital here on 
the evening of March 13, and those who 
heard her predict for her a brilliant 
career. She has studied but two years, 
had no previous musical education and 
is, naturally, not yet wholly free from 
crudity; yet her tone is of power and 
fullness, her fingering deft and facile, 
and her personal poise reassuring. Her 
program was chosen from both classical 
and modern piano literature. While the 
manner of its performance naturally re- 
flected the fine teaching of Mrs. Mathews, 
there was, nevertheless, ample evidence 
that the young lady has an individual 
message and the capacity to deliver it. 
Mrs. Frank B. Martin, soprano, assisted 
Miss Wolfenberger and was received with 
favor.. 

The weekly free organ concerts given 
by City Organist Palmer Christian are 
being well attended and much appre- 
ciated. At last Sunday’s concert the new 
part-song, “The Sunset Trail,’ written 
by Charles Wakefield Cadman and dedi- 
cated to the Denver Municipal Chorus 
and its director, John C. Wilcox, had its 
first performance on any stage, the 
chorus being assisted by Everett Foster, 
baritone, who sang the incidental solo. 
Mr. Cadman’s work has for its text an 
impressive bit of blank verse by Gilbert 


‘Moyle, picturing the resignation to Des- 


tiny of the American Indian race, and 
he has set this most effectively for four- 


part mixed chorus, some particularly fine 


passages ae a capella. The work was 
enthusiastically received, and will be re- 


peated later with a larger chorus, the 
full membership not being available for 
this concert. 

In the course of a three days’ series of 
meetings to present Community Service 


to this public, William W. Norton of St. 
Paul addressed two gatherings last 
Thursday on Community Music. Mr. 
Norton gave eloquent testimony to the 
demonstrated value of democratized mu- 
sic, and made a strong plea for the wider 
dissemination of musical contact with the 
whole public. As a part of the music 
day program, William Alfred White, the 


new supervisor of music in Denver’s pub- . 


lic schools, at a luncheon, delivered one 
of the most inspiring and discerning ad- 
dresses on music as an educational force 
ever heard here. Denver is indeed for- 
tunate to have secured for her schools 
a man of Mr. White’s calibre. His work 
here should be far reaching in its effect 
upon the community. 

Three orchestral compositions by Ed- 
win Stringham, who recently took up his 
residence in Denver, have been accepted 
for rformance by the Minneapolis 
Sruiibane Orchestra, according to a let- 
ter recently received by Mr. Stringham 
from Director Oberhoffer. sw 


Frances Sonin in Costume Recital 


Frances Sonin, soprano, gave a Cos- 
tume recital of juvenile character songs 
at Aeolian Hall on March 23, presenting 
four groups of songs. Two of these were 
of an American order, the first compris- 
ing works by Mana-Zucca, Hadley, 
Carrie Jacobs Bond, Del Riego and 
Wade; the second by Foster, Warford, 
Leoni, Levey and Bartlett. A Russian 
group presented works of Gouriliew, 
Morssorgsky and Dargomishky, and a 
Japanese series was culled from Jess‘e 
L. Gaymor and Gertrude Ross. Her 
limited vocal capacity, Miss Sonin was 
able partly to cover with her fair ability 
as an elocutionist. Having styled herself 
“Peter Pan’s Little Sister,” on the pro- 
gram, Miss Sonin apparently felt it in- 
cumbent to begin the evening with the 
proverbial talk on fairies. F. G. 








Artist Concert Series Closes in Quincy, 
Ill. 


QuINcy, ILL., March--25.—Under the 
direction of Lula M. Felt, president of 
the Quincy College of Music, an interest- 
ing series of artist recitals has been 
given at the Luther Memorial Church. 
The artists who have appeared in these 
recitals include: The Zoellner Quartet, 
Arabel Merrifield, contralto; Ernest 
Davis, tenor; Vera Poppe, ’cellist; Alma 
Putman, pianist; Myrna Sharlow, so- 
prano; Frances Ingram, contralto; Louis 
Kreidler, baritone; Isaac Van Grove, pi- 
anist; Margery Maxwell, soprano; 
Harold Henry, pianist; Isador Berger, 
violinist, and Margaret Carlisle, pianist. 


‘ 


The leading musical lights of the « 
bay section were present on this occa: 
and showed by the enthusiastic app: 
that Hand can return there at any | 
and give a big concert. A unique t] 
about his Oakland concert was 
Fourth Act of “Carmen” in costume, \ 
the assistance of Emilie Lancel, an a) 
from San Francisco. 

Before leaving the district Paul Si 
dorff, Superintendent of Music for 
University of California engaged 
Hand to sing the part of Samson in 
oratorio “Samson and Delilah” at 
Greek Theater this coming summer. 

At San Francisco John Hand at 
invitation of the City of San Fran 
sang on the program arranged for | 
coln Day. The affair was given in 
Exposition Auditorium and the te 
made a name for himself by the big ti 
out on this occasion. 
group and an aria, being compelle: 
sing double encores for each appeara 

At Lodi, Cal., the American Le: 
Post of Lodi featured the artist. 

The Ministerial Union of Santa ( 
filled the High School Auditorium wi: 
most appreciative audience to hear | 
A reception was tendered the artist 
his party the day following the con 

From Santa Cruz the tenor filled 
engagement at Chico, Cal., under di 


He appeared’ j . 


tion of the Methodist Episcopal Chu h 


Choir. 

The Matinée Musical Club of 
Angeles featured Hand at a deligh 
concert, and the club entertained him 
his accompanist the day previous to 
concert. 


Other successful concerts took place a: 


Butte, Mont., Helena, Mont., Bozen 
Mont., St. Anthony, Idaho, 
Idaho, Sugar City, Idaho, Rexbu 
Idaho, Logan, Utah, and Evanston, W 





Marie Sidenius Zendt Scores with Kar 


lyn Wells Basset Song 


Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano, 
been singing in her concerts Karo 
Wells Bassett’s “The Icicle,” a little s: 


Blackfoot. 


which has made a great “hit” with co: 


cert audiences this year. Miss Z 
has sung it on the Pacific Coast right 
to Seattle. 
ington city it chanced to be one of | 


In singing it in that Wa-h 


coldest days that that city had had ; 


twenty years and icicles were hanging 
everywhere. The song was received wit! 


timely appreciation on that occasion, : . 
cording to a letter from Miss Zendt | 


the composer. 
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Scloist with Portland Symphony Orchestra, Portland, 
Oregon 


Miss Christine Langenhan, Soloist of New York City 
harms in Vocal Selections 


By JOSEPH MacQUEEN 


principally in grand 


Miss Langenhan has professional experience, 
She has a sweet, 


opera, also concert, and is used to stage atmosphere. 
clear, brilliant voice and can be classed as a dramatic soprano. She 
has rare dramatic instinct. Miss Langenhan’s premier number last 
night was the somber ‘‘Farewell, Ye Hills,’’ from Tschaikowsky’s 
opera, ‘‘Jeanne d’Arc,’’ and she sang this selection with fire and dignity, 
using the French language... In her other selection, Mascagni’s ‘‘Ro- 
mance,’’ from the opera ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ she Sang in Italian. 
She was enthusiastically received. her extra numbers with orchestra 
accompaniment being ‘‘The Land of the Sky Blue Water’’ (Cadman) 
and ‘‘Values’’ (Vanderpool), these last two numbers being sung in 
English. The audience was one of the largest to attend the series of 
symphony concerts.—The Morning Oregonian, 





TACOMA 





Langenhan’s Voice Clear and Powerful Enough to Reach 
. . to the Top Tier of the Stadium 


By FRANCIS STONE BURNS 


Fourteen thousand persons gathered in the Stadium for the last and 
best concert of a notable summer series. 

Christine Langenhan, soprano soloist, was given a warm reception 
by her audience and_ responded graciously with encores. ‘To Nor- 
way,’’ sung in Norwegiam as an encore after her first group, was per- 
haps one of the sweetest numbers of her program, though she was at 
her best, her voice clear and powerful enough to reach to the top titer 
of the Stadiwm amd her interpretation charming in “Tak 
Did Raad.’’—Tacoma Sunday Ledger. 


Grieg’s for 





| NEW YORK | 


Her voice is powerful and of an 
agreeable quality, and she has the 
faculty of entering into the spirit of 
each song she sings. In other words, 
she pays attention to the poems, as 
well as to the music.—The Evening 
Post. 

Christine Langenhan’s singing sus- 
tained interest. Her voice is of a 
good quality and range, and she im- 
parts fine musical feeling to her work. 
Her phrasing and intonation were also 
commendable.—The New York Sun. 








BOSTON | 





Miss Langenhan sang songs in’ En 
glish, French and Russian. She im- 
mediately showed that she was a 
singer to be reckoned with as among 
the most interesting recently heard. 
For Miss Langenhan has a voice of 
quite unusual capacities. It has much 
sensuous beauty and color and also 
brilliancy. The singer has, on occa- 
sion, excellent breath control, and 
when she phrased in a way that was 
unusual she had evident reason for so 
doing—the reason of an_ intelligent 
musician and a dramatic interpreter. 

The Boston Post. 





CHICAGO | 





Christine Langenhan’s Debut 


Christine Langenhan, who has won 
a place for herself in the opera houses 
of Europe, and has for the last few 
seasons been finding favor in concerts 
throughout this country, proved a dra- 
matic soprano gifted with a voice of 
ample range, abundant color and 
abundant power. It is a voice well 
suited for opera, but which is also 
used with effect in the singing of 
songs. Her upper tones are enjoy- 
able and admirable, as are the middle 
and lower parts of the voice. Songs 
in Russian, Bohemian and by Amer- 
ican composers were given with ex- 
cellent understanding and won de- 
served approval of the audience. 
(Signed) W. L. Hubbard, Chicago 
Daily Tribune. 





MINNEAPOLIS | 





Soloist with Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra 


The soloist, Christine Langenhan, 
sang in Minneapolis for the first time 
and created a decidedly favorable im- 
pression. She is a genuine artist in 
feeling and interpretation and sings 
assuredly and tastefully. Her voice 
is a dramatic soprano of excellent 
quality and under good control. 
“Farewell, Ye Forests,’’ from Tschai- 
kewsky’s “‘Joan of Arc,’’ was given 
with deep feeling, which deepened 
into its encore, Cadman'’s ‘‘Land of 
the Sky Blue Water.’’ This ever- 
lovely American song has never been 
more artistically sung than by this 
songstress. Her second number was the 
aria ‘‘My Strength Is Spent,’’ from 
Goetz’s unfamiliar opera, ‘*The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew.’’ As an encore 
another fine American song was given, 
Vanderpool’s ‘‘Values.’’——Caryl B. 
Storrs, in Minneapolis Tribune. 


Photo by Campbell Studios 





LOS ANGELES 





Soprano with Indubitable Quality 
By JEANNE REDMAN 


Christine Langenhan, dramatic soprano, of wide reputation and in- 
dubitahle Oem sang’ last evening at Blarichard Hau. Her voice 4s 
powerful and of wide range and she sings. with .genuine. feeling of her 
tert. Her low notes are rich and full of sympathy, her high tones are 
clear and sweet, and she has a strong dramatic sense, which she puts 
to in‘elligent use. §he.sang a variable program, beginning with a 
TSchaikewsky group,.of which ‘After the Ball’’ was very charming. 
The songs were Sung in Rustam, and the singer interpreted the text 
before singing. A French group was interesting, containing songs of 
Debussy, Fourdrain and Saint-Saéns, whose ‘‘Guitares et Mandolines 
was very delightfulswigth a Massenet for encore. A group of Dvorak, 
including the evbr-populer ‘‘Songs My Mother Taught Me,’ was evt 
dently keenly to the singer’s taste and was wholly free and spon- 
taneous. There were several American songs, among which a Cad- 
man and a Webster song were most appreciated by the audience as 
they .were particularly well sung.—Los Angeles Times. 





MONTREAL 





. Christine Langenhan Draws Capacity Crowd 


. e e 
The concert given last night in the Monument Nafional Theatre by 


the New York soprano, Christine Langenhan, was eminently successful. 
. 


The aasdience whs enthypiastic, and the artist was forced to add in- 
numerable encores to her @xcéedingly @rduous program. '- . .° 

Christine Laggenhan, possessed of a fiowerful soprano * volce, sang 
operatic selections and, seyeral English and French songs. Shé@ f a 
most. interesting "siffger. whose reputation is fPinact a. something more 


beautiful veice—that is, on the artistic sensibility 


enduring than a 


‘which alb singers do not possess. The Montreal .Daily Star. 
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NOVAES ACCORDED 
ROUSING FAREWELL 


All-Chopin Program Given 
by Pianist Last 
in Two Years 

Guiomar Novaes, most beloved of all 
the younger pianists, played what was 
announced as her last recital in two years 
in New York, on Saturday afternoon, 
March 27, in AXolian Hall. An audience 
that filled every seat and cluttered the 
stage listened to the young Brazilian’s 
valedictory, which took the form of an 
all-Chopin program. If she has played 
better in the past, she still played very 
beautifully on this occasion. The tranced- 
ly happy audience, which came ravenous 
and highly sensitized for just such play- 
ing and such a program, was not to be 
placated with any ordinary number of 


as 


extras. A half dozen supplementary 
numbers, all Chopin, were demanded and 
received at the conclusion of the pro- 
gram. 

The pianist began with the F Major 
Ballade. It was not all a Novaes can 


make of it, but it wooed the ear in spite 
of some blur and loss of musical quality 
in a tone ordinarily lyrical. In style, it 
was the true romaunt. 

To the four etudes of 
group, Miss Novaes brought the most 
appealing -pianism of the afternoon. 
They were literally sung, voce pastosa. 
Each was a mood picture, a poem—a 
study only in the sense that a beautiful 
landscape or seascape is a study. Her 
tone suggested a reed instrument. The 
percussive element was reduced to a 
grateful minimum. The etudes played 
were the E Major, Opus 10, G Sharp 
Minor, Opus 25, A Flat, Opus 25, and F 
Major, Opus 25, No. 3. The last of these 
was repeated. 

Miss Novaes’s Chopin was entirely free 
of over-sentimentality, and free also of 
any trace of morbidity. The B Flat 
Minor Sonata, Opus 35, with its Funeral 
March, had nothing to lacerate the sen- 
sibilities. The march itself was _ not 
greatly sorrowed. It began in a mildly 
tenebrous mood, and in the trio was al- 
most childlike in its simple lyricism, 
plaintive, wistful, melancholy, but scarce- 
ly dolorous. 

Other numbers included the F Major 
Nocturne, two mazurkas, one of them the 
posthumous A Minor, and the C Sharp 
Minor Scherzo, which had more than a 
little of the heroic in it. The completory 
encore numbers included the A Flat Bal- 
lade, another etude and two more of the 


her second 


mazurkas. There were slips of fingering 
and some lack of co-ordination in the 
hands. There was much witchery of 


pedaling, much fascinating tracery, and 
the poise and insouciance that have come 
to be associated with this altogether 
charming sonatrice. co F. 





-HELEN YORKE IN DEBUT 


Friendly Audience Greets Young Colora- 
tura in /Kolian Hall Recital 


A young coloratura soprano, Helen 
Yorke, made a popular and successful 
recital début at Aeolian Hall Wednesday 
afternoon of last week before an audi- 
ence that displayed great eagerness and 
good: will in her welcome. Miss Yorke 
has sung, it appears, in a number of 
Italian opera houses and observance of 
her operatic experience was made in her 
program by the inclusion of “Una voce 
poco fa,” the mad scene from “Lucia” 
and Strauss’s “Voci di primavera” waltz. 
In addition there were Handel’s “Care 
Selve,” Haydn’s “My Mother Bids Me 
Bind My Hair” and a variety of songs of 
no weighty caliber by Sibella, Bachelet, 
Lemaire, Fontenaille, German, Seiler and 
Scott. < 
Miss Yorke displayed a light voice of 
pretty quality and a modest skill in the 
treatment of decorative patterns. In 


> matters of phrasing she evinced taste. 


On the other hand, the young woman 
appeared to be without any appreciable 
conception -tone -color and her emis- 
sion betrayed. her into a thin and hard 
vocal quality, notably in the higher reg- 
ister, where,. furthermore, she sang sharp 
with a frequency all too insistent. Miss 
Yorke will materially assist in her own 
advancement if she will refrain on the 
concert platform from mannerisms which 
offend the judicious. 

Francis. Moore accompanied the singer 
efficiently. 
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HEIFETZ THRILLS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Julia Claussen Soloist With 
Local Chorus—Boston 
Ensemble Heard 


WORCESTER, MASs., March 22.—Lovers 
of music filled Mechanics’ Hall to its 
capacity on the evening of March 18, 
when Jascha Heifetz, violinist, made his 
first appearance in the city, giving the 
third concert of thr season’s regular 
Steinert course. Chairs had to be placed 
on the platform, even, to accommodate 
the many hundreds who were eager to 


hear the young virtuoso. His marvel- 
ous playing made a deep impression on 
his listeners, and at the close of his 
third number he was accorded an ova- 
tion that has seldom been equalled in 
Mechanics’ Hall. It was difficult to 
secure an encore from Mr. Heifetz, but 
after this group, which included the 
thirteenth and twentieth Paganini Ca- 








prices, he finally returned and played 
Drigo’s “Valse Bluette,” which brought 
a return of the thunderous plaudits. He 
also played two encores at the close of 
his program. Samuel Chotzinoff, at the 
piano, furnished artistic accompaniment. 

Julia Claussen, mezzo soprano, ap- 
peared at the Strand on March 14. The 
audience included a large number of 
Swedish-speaking people, eager to do 
homage to a prima donna hailing from 
their native land. Mme. Claussen made 
a most favorable impression, and from 
the opening “Ave Maria,” Gounod, to 
her final group of Swedish folksongs, 
she was enthusiastically applauded. She 
was presented a huge basket of sweet 
peas, brought her by two yuong girls 
in Swedish national costume. Mme. 
Claussen’s accompanist was Valborg 
Teeling. The singer was assisted on the 
program by the Thule Male Chorus 
of Worcester, an organization of about 
forty members, directed by Ernest A. 
Francke, and by the Strand Theater Or- 
chestra, Maurice A. Diamond, director. 

A pleasing concert was given in 
Mechanics’ Hall the evening of March 
15 by the Singers’ Ensemble of Boston, 
which appeared under the auspices of 
the Worcester County Mechanics’ Asso- 
ciation. The personnel of the ensemble 


is Lora May Lamport, soprano; Eliza- 


beth Bates, contralto; John Shaugh- 
nessey and Rulon Robinson, tenors; 
Joseph Ecker, baritone, and Edward 


Durchard, basso. James Ecker assisted 
at the piano. The concert was attended 
by an appreciative audience of about 
900. Be Wa: Em 





Leman Orchestra with Two Soloists 
Scores in Steel Pier Concert 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., March 25.—At 
the Leman Symphony concert given on 
the Steel Pier on the evening of March 
21, the soloists were Maud Albert, con- 
tralto, and John L. Wilbourne, tenor, the 
latter hailing from Baltimore. Miss AIl- 
bert was heard to advantage in “O Don 
Fatale” from Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” and 
Mr. Wilbourne created an excellent im- 
pression by his singing of “Sound an 
Alarm” from Handel’s “Judas Macca- 
baeus.” Both singers also scored in the 
Prison duet from “Trovatore.” 

The orchestral numbers also were par- 
ticularly well given, notably the Alle- 
gretto from Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony 
and the “Peer Gynt Suit” of Grieg. The 
remaining number was the march from 
Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba.” “* 















































E have seen Lada, the great, if not 


the greatest, interpretative dancers 

today before the public. We went, but 
with no idea that the magnificent and charm 
ing lady would be transposed to fill a 
column’s paragraph. 

She danced, and at the close of every 
dance stood forth between the curtain folds 
and bowed. Two dances we remember. In 
shining corselet, plumed and draped in scarlet, 
she swept in grand, heroic ares across the 
stage to the wild and turbulent strains of 
that Second Rhapsody of Liszt. She danced 
—and bowed. A striking contrast came in 
the Death Waltz of Sibelius. In a dim-lit 
room a dying woman lies. Before her fevered 
eyes a specter dances and beckons. Strange 
musie sounds, the Dance of Death begins. 
The woman whirls with unseen arms about 
her to wild, weird music never heard before 
—whirls and dies. The dance is done, the 
curtain parts—and Lada bows. 

Two students from Columbia sat behind 
me on that day. I overheard the following 
remark: 

“She is wonderful. I like her most because 
she does not lose her part in bowing.’’ 

‘the key to Lada’s greatness was in her 
bow. 

There was the secret. In all she did she 
‘“‘kept her part.’? Each bow was but an 
echo of the dance before.—New York 
Commercial, 


Lada’s entire program was an _ artistic 
triumph from start to finish, and we hope 
that it will not be long before we again en- 
joy her art, which is clean and beautiful 
Harrisburg Telegram. 


Lada’s work is so original and so new to 
the majority of people that the lack of con 
ventionality is a little bewildering. She can- 
not be compared with the Russians, for she 
has entirely different ideas of what she wants 
to do. Her costumes last night were ex 
quisite and melted in with the music and 
the movements of the flying figure, as they 
were designed for an altogether alluring 
dance of Middle Europe. Seranton Re- 
publican. 


There has naver hefore heen seen such a 
performance in this city as Lada’s What 
artists before her have accomplished in sing 
ing; their interpretation of the works of 
musters in song—all are excelled by Lada 
With her dancing, she expresses what voca! 
ists and poets say in song and verse.—The 
Paterson Evening News. 


A packed house greeted this wonderful 
American dancer who gave a most finished 
programme. * 


Lada proved herself worthy of every com 
plement to her art. Dainty, elusive and 
graceful she held her audience spellbound. 
Gadsden Daily Times-News. 


Lada gave Raleigh one of the greatest 
treats the city has ever had. Fascinating 
graceful and‘ charming in every movement, 
with nothing to offend in dance or costume, 
Lada on the stage is just what she is off the 
stage, a dainty, refined, cultured American 
girl. 

In her quaint costumes of the periods sh¢ 
was representing in her dance Lada complete- 
ly charmed her audience and though all en- 
cores were prohibited on account of length 
of the program, she graciously gave a repeti- 
tion of ‘‘Sweet, Sweet Lady.’’ one of the 
most delightful numbers on the program, In 
a gown of gold silk with rainbow tints, bil- 
lowing over wide, ‘fluffy skirts, with a fas 
cinating little bonnet, suggestive of a long 
past period of the old South Lada with lan 
guid grace and illusive charms was a living 
spirt of the music.—Raleizgh Times. 


She dances back to tired minds long lost 
illusions. —New York Mail. 


Brooklyn Academy 
of Music 


Wednesday Evening, 
April 7th 
Seasons 1920-21 Now Booking 


ADDRESS 


THE LADA 
MANAGEMENT 


344 W. 72d ST. NEW YORK 
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Teacher May Diagnose, Advise, 


But Not Force, Says Jacob Gegna 








Violin Instructor Says Pupil 
Must be Permitted to Travel 
Own Path—His Work with 
Gabriel Engel and Sammy 
Kramar 

N bringing out a pupil who makes a 

sensation upon the concert stage 

‘here is an element of luck,” said Jacob 

Gegna modestly, to the writer last week. 

“If you get a pupil who has a warm 
mperament, intelligence and a _ good 

ir, you are indeed fortunate. And such 
pupil must be permitted to travel his 

wn path. The teacher who knows his 
business will not force him or subject 
him to a set of rigid principles that he 
has established arbitrarily. He must 
tudy the individual and guide him, but 
ne must not divert him from the direction 

n which he is heading. 

“In my opinion much of the ‘cold’ play- 
ing that one hears from really talented 
pupils may be charged to the teacher 
who has not let nature take her own 
course. Voilinists are divided into two 
groups, the lyric and the dramatic. It 
is up to the teacher to make a correct 
diagnosis of the individual and then to 
let him run along the line that he seems 
destined to follow. If I find that the 
tendency of a pupil is toward the dra- 
matic, I urge him and encourage him to 
produce dramatic effects. If his bent is 
toward the lyric, I try to make him pro- 
duce a warm tone, but not so sentimental 
as to be ‘gushy.’ It is a great tragedy 
when a teacher makes a wrong diagnosis, 
for many a talent is thus diverted into 
wrong channels.” ‘ 

With Mr. Gegna technique is held sub- 


ordinate to individuality. To be sure, 
he concentrates the early studies of a 





Jacob Gegna, Violin Instructor 


pupil upon the essentials of tone-produc- 
tion and the command of bowing, but it 
is not long before the pupil is ready for 
self-expression. He is an exponent of 
the school of his own master, Kolokov- 
sky, the great Russian virtuoso and 
teacher, who mastered his art by the 
sheer force of his intellect rather than 
by the attainments of the trickster. 
Power and big dramatic effects were 
sought for by the Russian, and Mr. 
Gegna’s pupils are reaping the benefits 
of that influence. 

A celebrated family of musicians such 


as the Gegnas is seldom met with. About 
six years ago it was the ambition of 
Meyer Gegna, the composer, to see his 
four virtuosi sons unite in a quartet that 
would make a name for itself. The real- 
ization of that dream had to be postponed 
indefinitely, for death claimed Meyer 
Gegna and the war found two of his sons, 
Max and Jacob, alone in America whither 
they had gone to prepare a fruitful field 
for the family reorganization. Max won 
instant success as a concert ’cellist. 
Jacob found his natural bent in the teach- 
ing field and hardly reaped the reward 
of his efforts until this season, when he 
sent from his studio two pupils who have 
already made their marks in the concert 
world—Gabriel Engel, who gained in- 
stant recognition at his olian Hall 
début, and Sammy Kramar, who toek a 
capacity audience by storm about a 
month ago in the Philadelphia Academy 
of Music. There are several more on Mr 
Gegna’s list who will be heard from 
shortly. 

Strange it is that these Gegna pupils 
are not violin “prodigies.” They compel 
attention through the sheer force of their 
individuality. To use a _ colloquialism 
“they play their heads off” when they 
step upon the platform. Freed from 
technical restraint, they are able to make 
the bow sweep across the strings to com- 
mand thrilling, dramatic effects. Maybe 
Mr. Gegna is lucky to have such talent 
to direct, and then again perhaps he has 
more to do with the final result than he 
suspects. P. A. 





Will Stage Hammerstein Concert in the 
Hippodrome 


The date of the eoncert for the benefit 
of the Oscar Hammerstein Memorial has 
been changed from March 28 to May 2, 
and the locality from the Metropolitan 
Opera House to the New York Hippo- 
drome. The changes were made princi- 
pally because it was impossible to secure 
for the former date Luisa Tetrazzini, 
who was so closely identified with the 
operatic career of the late impresario. 
The Opera House, also, was not available 
for the latter date. Emma Trentini, an- 
other of the former singers at the Man- 
hattan Opera House, will be another fea- 
ture at the concert besides those already 
listed. 
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SEATTLE’S SYMPHONY 
DEVOTEES INCREASING 








Orchestra Ends a Successful Season— 
Recent Outstanding Local Musical 
Happenings 
SEATTLE, WASH., March 13.—The 
Seattle Symphony, John Spargur, con- 
ductor, on Friday, March 12, closed its 
winter season with its tenth concert, 
when works of modern composers, in- 
cluding Tchaikovsky, Debussy, Hugo 
Wolf and Rimsky-Korsakofft were per- 
formed. Eight popular concerts were 
given on alternate Saturday evenings. 
Symphony audiences have grown 
steadily since the opening of the season. 
[he concerts given on the university 
campus at Meany Hall were at first 
thought too far from the center of town, 
but that distance has steadily seemed 
less until on the evenings of the last two 

concerts the hall was filled. 

Sophie Braslau, appearing under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Musical Club on 
March 1, won a decided success. Early 
in March Harold Henry appeared as the 
symphony soloist, making many new 
friends by his art. It was his second 
appearance here. 

The Gallo English Opera Company 
closes a successful week at the Metro- 
politan, having given a répertoire in- 
cluding “Mikado,” “Chimes of Nor- 
mandy,” “The Gondoliers” and ‘“Pina- 
fore” to sold-out houses. 

A young musicians’ program was late- 
ly given at the Frederick and Nelson lec- 
ture-recitals under the direction of Lucy 
K. Cole. 

The Seattle Society of Composers gave 
its second concert of the season at Fine 
Arts Hall on- March 5, at which the lat- 
est compositions of Daisy Wood Hil- 
dreth, Carolina Apnleton and Claude 
Madden were given by local artists. 


may 2s. 





Florence Macbeth, the soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Association, sang “Boats 
of Mine” by Anne Stratton Miller at the 
Tuesday Musicale of the Genesee Valley 
Club, Rochester, N. Y., on March 16. She 
used this song in Peoria, Ill., on March 
18, and is singing it now on her entire 
Western tour. 














NEW YORK 
This organization has by its musical 
sincerity and the admirable spirit of 
artistic brotherhood which animates the 
four musicians won a firm position in 
the world of chamber music.—-New York 


Tribune, Jan. 28, 1920 














CHICAGO 


When four strings vibrate at the same 
time With such perfect sensitiveness to 
each other's capacities as they do when 
the Berkshire Quartet sets them in mo 
tion, then the result may be fully de 

















scribed by the one word—-exquisite 
Hugo Kortschak and his three associates 
have achieved a second Flonzaley, with 

~< as much individuality, but a different 

wd character Chicago Herald-Exvaminer, 

©) Feb. 18, 1920. 
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>< . . . ‘The Berkshire’s playing of this 

= program was well-nigh perfect 


The Berkshire’s playing was mentally 
substantial, kept above the earth, but 
strengthened, not enfeebled by this 
purity.—-Montreal Daily Star, Dee. 5, 
1919 











HUGO KORTSCHAK, First Violin. 
JACQUES GORDON, Second Violin. 








NEW YORK 
There has been a steady and meritori 
ous growth in the ensemble playing of 
the Berkshire, until today the four 
stand in the very front rank of chamber 
music organizations. —- Brooklyn Eagle, 
Jan. 28, 1920. 
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BUFFALO 


The Berkshire uartet is notable for 
precision and delicacy of performance 
fine tone quality in the individual in- 
struments and withal balance and ex- 
cellent unity. ; The men played 
with a lightness and alertness of touch 
that magically brought to life the very 
spirit of the music.—Buffalo Evening 
News, Feb. 20, 1920. 
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BERKSHIRE STRING QUARTETT 


EMIL FERIR, Viola. 
EMMERAN STOEBER, ’Cello. 

















NEW YORK 


Last night their playing of the Schu- 
mann Quartet was more than enjoyable, 
especially their very poetic performance 
of the third movement.—New York 
Herald, Jan. 28, 1920. 














WASHINGTON iS 


he Kerkshire Quartet is one of the 
most evenly balanced Quartets. . . . 
It is a really perfect ensemble, perfect 
in detail and quality as well as in 
sympathy. These players’ have 
rhythm and soul, finish and also life 
It (Beethoven Quartet) was filled with 
that rare beauty of Beethoven’s that 
embodies peace and quiet repose 
Washington Times, Jan. 17, 1920 














MINNEAPOLIS 


The Quartet has absorbed the best tra- 
ditions of this (Schumann’s) composer’s 
chamber compositions, and they were in 
perfect unity of feeling and performance 
in exploiting its beauties to the fullest 
extent.—Minneapolis Daily News, Feb 
14, 1920 
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We have been so accustomed as a nation to rank our- 
selves behind the musical communities of other nations, 
that it comes to us with a certain pleasing shock to 
read some recent articles in English papers. One, on 
“Municipal Music” in the London Telegraph, remarks: 
“We British are essentially a commercial nation, and art 
does not commend itself very much to the powers that 
be.” (Where have we heard something like that be- 
fore?) ‘What is wanted is fot more wealthy people to 
come forward, as in America, where most large cities 
have a magnificent orchestra under the patronage of a 
millionaire. (!) In Cincinnati they are raising a 
million dollar fund for the endowment of the Symphony 
Orchestra.” 

Far be it from us to commend in this connection to the 
Londoner with the optimistic outlook a recent wail 
from our own Boston Transcript to the effect that no 
symphony orchestra in the United States can possibly 
maintain itself on the income received from its concerts. 
The Chicago Symphony Orchestra is perhaps nearer 
self-supporting than most, but it has its deficit; Boston 
players have almost disrupted the orchestra by their 
salary demands; the Philadelphia organization has just 
successfully finished a drive for a million dollar en- 
dowment fund; and on the financial backing given the 
magnificent orchestra of New York with their million- 
aire patronage, perhaps the most effective comment may 
be found in the recent proposition, ineffective though it 
has proved, to unite the funds of two of the most 
prominent. 

But our London admirer has more arrows in his 
quiver. Bitterly does he reproach the Britishers, in 


that community singing, “as it is called in the United 
States of America,” is practically unknown to his coun- 
trymen; and in his desperation he goes back to the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, when he declares the English were 
a great musical nation and “every respectable man 
could take his place in part singing.” Waiving the fact 
that he puts a cruel and unusual test of respectability 
up to the average American, this is almost as inter- 
esting as his suggestion that the appointment of a 
Minister of Art is “being considered” by the British 
Government. It sounds familiar, somehow. 

Nor is this all. The Musical Standard, apropos 
of a statement by the Musical Times that “four 
good British composers—Percy Grainger, Arthur Hin- 
ton, Bryceson Treharne and Cecil Forsyth—have emi- 
grated to America and are better known there than 
here,” tells its readers that “there is surely something 
wrong if our native-talent cannot meet with fullest 
appreciation at home.” 

Now, where have we heard that remark before? 


FOR A PURCELL OPERA 


- News of the recent discovery and performance of 
Purcell’s opera “The Faery Queen” in England recently, 
after its score had been lost for two centuries, moves 
one to-inquire why no attempt is ever mace in America 
to bring an opera of this master before the public. It 
is undoubtedly true.that a representation of such a work 
on the stage of an establishment like the Metropolitan 
is hardly practicable for reasons that would militate 
against the enactment of an opera of Handel—the obso- 
lete form and, more particularly, the lack of singers 
capable of the style and virtuosity demanded by this 
music. Nevertheless, such works might be given for 
better or worse in concert form and by concert artists 
more qualified than contemporary opera shouters to 
reveal their peculiar beauty and character. The Ora- 
torio Society or the Schola Cantorum should be well 
fitted for such a task which, furthermore, would lie well 
in their province. 

Henry Purcell was the greatest of English composers, 
with Arthur Sullivan, two centuries later, next in rank. 
Pages of his music can stand in the presence of Handel 
unashamed. The pianists give us occasional glimpses 
of his instrumental compositions—chiefly dances—while 
recital singers are not unmindful of his songs and 
operatic airs. It needs no more than his setting of 
Dido’s lament “When I am laid in earth” to demonstrate 
the nobility and pathetic eloquence of which he is 
capable. But there is an abundance of other unvalued 
riches in the scores of his “King Arthur” and “Dido 
and Aeneas,” to say nothing of what may exist in the 
newly resurrected “Faery Queen.” Does not the idea 
of presenting such masterworks even in the form of 
a concert compromise commend itself to Mr. Damrosch 
or the enterprising Kurt Schindler? 


ARMY RECOGNITION OF NEED OF MUSIC 


Those who quibble over Government recognition of 
music and the public need of it, objecting to anything 
that savors of official sanctioning or subsidizing of any 
thing pertaining to art, forget that the Government 
already is doing this very thing in the appropriations 
which it provides for army bands. The new army re- 
organization bill which recently passed the House of 
Representatives and is now pending in the United States 
Senate aims to make greatly increased provisions for 
music in the army. Some 157 bands are called for, and 
a total of more than 6000 musicians will be required to 
supply the personnel for these bands. Under the pro- 
posed reorganization, this will mean one musician to 
every forty-three soldiers of other branches of the serv- 
ice. If music is necessary for the men who wear the 
uniform, is it any less necessary for those out of it? 
Army chiefs have not been slow to see the light. 

Is the Government any less concerned in the welfare 
and happiness of civilians? 


In giving due credit to blind pianists who climb high 
on the ladder of fame, no one is overlooking the deaf 
vocalist, whose name is Legion. 


The music critic of the future may have to adjust his 
vocabulary to meet the proposed electrification of the 
piano. Why not a “large and well insulated audience, 
which showed its enthusiasm by much rattling of its 
shock absorbers”? 


And now the high cost of lighting threatens to pre- 
vent a Bayreuth Festival this year. Thus does the tran- 
scendental hinge upon the incandescent. 


Anyhow, the man who wants to spell Tchaikovsky 
with ff won’t find his justification for any such fortis- 
simo in the thinly transparent score of “Eugene One- 
gin.” 
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“Once Upon a Time There Was a Big Bear” 


It doesn’t make any difference whether or not yo 
are a great Kundry and a noted Amneris; to be a rev 
ular parent you must know how to tell stories proper], 
especially around sleepy-time. Adrienne, small daug! 
ter of Margaret Matzenauer, Metropolitan contralt: 
considers, to judge from her delighted expression in th 
picture, that Mme. Matzenauer lives right up to th 
specifications for a regular mother. 


Santley.—Sir Charles Santley, the famous Englis 
baritone, has just celebrated his eighty-sixth birthday 


Pelton-Jones.—A leading moving picture corporatio: 
made a tempting offer recently to Frances Pelton-Jone 
the harpsichordist, to appear at her instrument for 
few minutes’ reproduction on the screen. 


Chaminade.—Cecile Chaminade, the French compose 
and pianist, who is spending some time at Tamaris, o 
the Mediterranean near Toulon, recently sent an aut 
graphed photograph, a most kind letter and five of he: 
newest short piano works to Israel Vichnin, a fifteen 
year-old boy who made his Philadelphia début lately i 
her C Sharp Minor Concerto. 


Garden.—Accorcing to the manager of the Hotel Si) 
ton, Cincinnati, Mary Garden found $15,000 worth o' 
Liberty Bonds in the upper drawer of her desk in the 
suite she occupied there recently. The bonds had been 
left there by the general manager of The Scientifi 
American, who had occupied the suite the day before 
Mr. Horgan, the manager, says “This isn’t a press agen! 
stury.” Very well, then. 


Rappaport—Jerome Rappaport, the eight-year-o' 
who gave a piano recital in Aeolian Hall in th: 
middle of the season, and a second lately, is describe: 
in the New York World as a “shy, studious, bookis 
child,” of a very musical family. His uncle, a teache: 
of piano, has been his instructor. The three childre 
of the family are all musically inclined and drilled ‘ 
the piano from their earliest years. 


Burleigh.—Alston Waters Burleigh, son of the con 
poser, H. T. Burleigh, is showing a decided creativ: 
gift, evidently hereditary. Only twenty years of age. 
he has written a song entitled “Somewhere,” whic! 
John McCormack is singing, and of which he ha 
made a Victor record. The song is now being pu! 
lished, but in order that there shall be no confusio 
between the names of father and son, young Burleigh : 
compositions are put out under the name of Alsto 
Waters. 


_ Rosen—Time was when Max Rosen, the young Ame! 
ican violinist, went to recitals and concerts only when 
he was giving them. For recreation, like the “tire: 
business man,” he preferred vaudeville, musical con 
edy and the movies. But those times are changed. Now 
Mr. Rosen may be seen at every piano recital, at near!) 
every orchestral concert and even at occasional violin 
recitals. Perhaps his friendship and great admiration 
for Leopold Godowsky has influenced him in his sudde 
keyboard passion. 


De Tréville—At her forthcoming New York recital « 
April 10, Yvonne de Tréville will give the first px 
formance of Frank La Forge’s arrangement for voi 
of the Glazounoff waltz, “La Primavera d’Or.”  T! 
Italian text of this composition, it is interesting to not. 
is by Adolfo Betti, first violin of the noted Flonzal: 
Quartet. Though best known as a musician, Mr. Bet 
is also a litterateur of fine abilities. 


Herbert—When asked recently by a representati\° 
of the New York World about the difficulty of findir: 
plots for musical plays, Victor Herbert defended th 
librettists: “It is very difficult to write a plot for 
musical comedy,” said he. “The musical numbers a 
constantly interfering with the action; every time 
song is introduced, the plot is thrown down on the flo: 
like a piece of old rope, and interest in the story.is i 
terrupted. Another thing that our librettists are u 
against is that they have to write clean stuff-——thar 
God! In French musical plays the author can mak? 
vulgarity pass for entertainment.” 
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k was clearly demonstrated in New 
York last week that if Policeman 

Mulligan or McFlanagan chooses to 

p into literary criticism he will be 
illy sustained by the reigning powers. 
‘his particular officer was grieved at 
he moral tone of a book which he hap- 
ened to pick up in his library, so he 
assed on the offending volume to his 

rgeant. New York police officers are 
y breeding and education sensitive to 
ny suggestion of the immoral, so within 
. few hours the publishers were haled to 
ourt and duly pilloried in the front 
ages of the evening editions. 

If a policeman is permitted to pass on 
iterary compositions what is to prevent 
im from censoring musical works? Any 
nusician will tell you that the moral tone 
f Mr. — ’s p’ano pieces is low, peri- 
uusly low. Officer O’Brien’s nostrils 
vould quiver indignantly if he could in- 
terpret the brimstone wickedness of those 
ninth chords in the opening measures; 
he would blush violently at the Langoroso 
\gitato passages; as for the Tempestu- 
so finale, Officer O’Brien could not be 
‘xpected to survive such an immoral 
blast without losing consciousness. And 
ve could go on, finding within the covers 

of apparently virtuous music, cussedness 
that would make any member of our 
Strong-arm Squad shudder. Now that 
the police have gone in for art our com- 
posers had better watch out. 

* a 


Philip Hale's Dainty Neighbor 


Dear CANTUS FIRMUS: 

Some of the offices in the Boston 
Herald building are rented to concerns 
having nothing to do with the newspaper. 
On second thought, perhaps it is not in- 
appropriate that the office next to that 
of Philip Hale, the noted music critic, is 
occupied by a chiropodist. 

Maybe it is a sort of first aid station 
for mediocre recitalists who have had 
their toes stepped on? 

* ok cs 


This was overheard on the way out 
from a Boston Symphony concert: 

First Feminine Season-ticket Holder— 
“Did you enjoy the concert to-day?” 

Second F. S.-T. H.—‘Oh, I did and I 
didn’t; terribly deep to-day, don’t you 
think so?” CHARLES REPPER. 

* * * 


[ He’s in for a—of a Time 


[From Boston Herald] 





“The Symphony concert-goer no longer 
knows whether he is in for the concord of 
sweet sounds or stratagems and spoils.” 

* * * 


These Whirling Chicagoans 


[From the Milwaukee Sentinel] 
“In this one the orchestra became a 


4% 














troupe of gayly-apparelled ballerinas, 
whirling in splendid abandon, with Mr. 
Stock as premiere.” 

* * * 


Serenade Melancholique 
[From the Boston Transcript] 


Come forth, O birds upon the tree 

And warble songs of spring to me; 

And yet to sadness you incline, 

Your notes are due and so are mine. 
ok * * 


From Our Wickedest Contributor 


CARO CANTUS: Speaking of vocal 
hardwear, this may bring a frown to 
your editorial countenance; one can 
never tell about that kind of face. 

The other afternoon, one of my choir 
boys confided at rehearsal: “Bub can’t 
sing to-day. He had his utensils taken 
out.” 

Isn’t that just too cute for words? The 
boy will grow up to be a tenor. 


From a Pittsburgh newspaper: 
Lucia di Lammermoor 
Opera in Three Acts and Sex Scenes. 


Scene: Foyer. 
Dramatis personnae: Two music 
critics. 


Music by Verdi, 
Schaffner and Marx. 

First Critic—“Do you know why the 
principals wear masks in ‘I] Ballo’ in 
Maschero?” 

Second Critic—“No.” 

F. C.—“Ask me.” 

S. C.—“Ask you what?” 

F. C.—‘*Why do they.” 

S. C. (registering ennui, 
yawning)—“Aw ri’ I’ll ask you. 
do the principals wear masks?” 

F. C.—“So that they may be com- 
pletely hidden from the libretto.” 

And yet people say a critic’s life is an 
easy one. 


costumes by Hart, 


business of 
Why 


Two painters ‘have just come away 
from seeing “Tosca.” 

First Painter—“There is just one mis- 
take in ‘Tosca’ and that is where they 
shoot Cavarodossi. They shoot him in 
the third act.” 

Second Painter—“‘Well, that’s as good 
a place as any to shoot a man.” 

F. P.—‘No, they should do it in the 
first act, right after the curtain goes up.” 

S. P.—‘Why?” 

- F. P.—“On account-a that picture he 
painted. Shooting is too good; he should 
be boiled in linseed oil for doing that 
kind-a portrait.” HARVEY B. GAUL. 

Pittsburgh. 
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DWARD MORRIS, pianist, was born 

in Harrisburg, Pa., on June 138, 1897. 

He began his study of the piano at the 
age of six, having as his first teacher, 
Julia Bishop of 


Harrisburg. His 
next instructor 
was Susan B. 


Thorley of the 
same city, and 
later on he spent 
a year under the 
tutelage of Mau- 
rits Leefson in 
P hia deiphia. 
When he was 
about twelve 
years old he was 
awarded aschol- 
arship for the 
Peabody Con- 
servatory in Bal- 
timore, taking 
Harold Randolph, and 





Mishkin Photo 
Edward Morris 


plano under 


harmony and counterpoint with Boise, 
Siemonn, Thatcher and Strube. He gradu- 
ated from the conservatory with honors 
in 1914, being the highest in piano 
studies. His first public appearance was 
made when he was nine years old, playing 
the Second Hungarian Rhapsody of Liszt 
and a Beethoven Sonata. His regular 
professional début was made as soloist 
with the Boston Symphony in 1915 under 
the conductorship of Karl Muck. This 
was followed by appearances with the 
Philadelphia Orhcestra and the Russian 
Symphony. 

Mr. Morris’ New York recital début 
was made in April, 1917, when he gained 
much success, following this with numer- 
ous recitals both in New York and 
throughout the country. He has also 
appeared in joint recitals with such ar- 
tists as Florence Hinkle, Reinald Werren- 
rath, Lotta Madden and others. In 1917 


he married Margaret L. Baker of New 
York. 
city. 


Makes his present home in this 




















Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, New 
Symphony Official, Goes Abroad 











Photo Keystone View Co., N. Y. 


ME*- CHARLES DANA GIBSON, who has recently been elected a director of 
the New Symphony Orchestra, is seen here just before bidding farewell to her 


husband, the well-known artist and publisher. 


Mrs. Gibson, who sailed on the 


Mauretania, will visit her sister, Lady Astor, in England. 











Mill Hand Made 
Concert Singer by 
** Fairy Godmother ’”’ 


© Underwood & Underwouod 
Anicka Nemeth, Slovak Soprano 


Anicka Nemeth, a young soprano, can 
testify that the days of fairy godmothers 
are by no means things of the past. Miss 
Nemeth was born in Reading, Pa. of 
Slovak parents, and spent her early days 
working in a mill. The Woman’s Club of 
Reading opened a social center near the 
mill,and one day the girl was heard sing- 
ing there by a wealthy member of the 
club. Presto! Change! Anicka was 
taken out of the mill and placed in the 
Sternberg School of Music, where she 
worked with such diligence that she has 
already been heard in recital in New 
York before the Century Club. 


SECOND FULEIHAN RECITAL 


Young Syrian Pianist Plays Several of 
His Own Compositions 


Anis Fuleihan, the young Syrian pian- 
ist, who made his New York début early 
in the season, gave his second recital 
Friday evening, March 26, in AX®olian 
Hall. The most interesting phase of the 
program was found in a group of the 
performer’s own compositions. Oriental 
in theme, but Occidental in treatment, 
they had atmosphere and sincerity as 
well as euphony to commend them. They 





also represented the best pianism which 
the recitalist vouchsafed during the 
evening. In Weber’s A Flat Sonata, 
Schumann’s “Carnaval,” a Chopin group 
and the Liszt Thirteenth Rhapsody, the 
young Syrian played with vigor and 
something of romance, but his tone was 
frequently hard, his rhythms distorted, 
his style more personal than interpreta- 
tive. Technical slips were numerous. A 
large audience, including a number of 
his countrymen, applauded him heartily, 
and he added two supplementary num- 
bers at the conclusion of his program. 

oO. = 


ORATORIO IN BROOKLYN 





A. Y. Cornell to Close Musical Series at 
Church of the Pilgrims 


Handel’s “Messiah” will be presented 
at the Easter evening ‘People’s Praise 
Service” at the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, of which A. Y. Cornell is or- 
ganist and director. This performance 
will mark the twenty-seventh of the con- 
secutive People’s Praise Services, inaugu- 
rated Oct. 1, by Mr. Cornell. Grace 
Kerns, soprano; Mary Kent, contralto; 
Lambert Murphy, tenor, and Frank Crox- 
ton, bass. will sing the solo parts, assisted 
by a string quartet and augmented 
chorus. At the morning service, Eliza- 
beth St. Ives, soprano; Mary Kent, con- 
tralto, and Charles Harrison, tenor, will 
be heard in appropriate Easter anthems. 
Scipione Guidi, violinist; Michel Penha, 
‘cellist, and Vincent Fanelli, harpist, will 
also participate in the instrumental pre- 
lude, which will begin at 10:30. 

During April on the 11th, 
25th of the month Haydn’s “Creation, 
Handel’s “Samson” and Verdi’s Requiem 
will be given, the last named conclud- 
ing the series of thirty special musical 
services presented by Mr. Cornell. 


APPLAUD TRIO AND SOPRANO 


Peterson and Elshuco Ensemble 
Win Wilkes-Barre Audience 


WILKES-BARRE, PA., March 25.—May 
Peterson and the Elshuco Trio appeared 
in the Irem Temple series on March 15 
in a charming concert. Miss Peterson 
has sung here before and her present per- 
formance deepened the excellent impres- 
sion of her art. On this occasion she 
won immediate favor, singing Classics of 
Mozart and Caccini, and modern songs 
of Widor, Fourdrain, Guion and Hage- 
man, besides a large number of encores 
which the audience demanded by loud 
and ringing applause. Stuart Ross was 
the accompanist. 

The Trio, Messrs. Breeskin, Willeke 
and Giorni, distinguished themselves with 
a finished performance by a trio by Volk- 
mar Andreae, shorter pieces by Lekeu 
and Brahms and the Arensky Trio in D 
Minor. 


8th and 
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Dear Madame Valeri: 


I want to express my ad- 
miration to your for accom- 


FR plishing such an extraordinary 
‘i change in my wife’s tone pro- 


duction. High notes and low 


. notes ring out now without a 
trace of effort and the quality 


{ is always mellow and velvety. 


It is almost unbelievable that 
such a radical change could 
have been accomplished after 


| the brief period of three 


months’ study she had with 


{ you, and this certainly is con- 
| vincing proof of the excellence 
§ of your method. We are both 
> most deeply thankful to you. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH. 
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DOPODONODG 


Dear Madame Valeri: 


My voice has acquired its 
present beauty of tone, dra- 
matic potency and ease under 
the tuition of Mme. Delia Va- 
leri. It is impossible to con- 
ceive an adequate idea of the 
wonders that this lady can per- 
form in a voice until one de- 
cides to give her a chance. I 
have had the courage to do so 
and I am now doing a mere act 
of justice in stating that the re- 


sults were beyond expectations. 


MARGARET 
MATZENAUER. 
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Reservation of Time 
Still Available 


Wire Immediately 








hicago Musical College. 


Announces Spdecii 
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Famous Expert i 


FELIX BOROWSKI, president, has receivea 
ALESSANDRO BONCI, the greatest Iwi 
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FAMOUS WAGNERIAN SOPRANO-OF METROPOLITAN ¢ 


‘‘Dearest Madame Valeri: I know how hapP¥ yc 
song recital and one in a pérformance of ‘Fidelio’ at the Stats o 
Everybody, public and press, without exception noticed 4 sft « 
I am about it and how thankful I am to you! How I wish@ th 


would have been proud of my work!’ 
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»—Summer Master Schooll 


cial Engagement of 








alia Valeri From June 28 to July 31 


in Lone Production 





























vived the following congratulatory letter from 
t lying exponent of the ART OF SINGING 
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My Dear Madame Valeri: 
My Dear Madame Valeri: 





Let me express to you my 
sincerest thanks for your ex- Will you let me thank you 
cellent work on my voice. I 
believe that every broad- 
minded artist—no matter how have given me? 
great—should realize the need 
of constant guidance and ad- 
vice by a capable teacher in — 
order to handle the delicate ner roles, singing had almost 
organ of the voice properly become nothing but hard work. 
and prevent the development 
of undesirable or harmful 
habits. With these ideas in ly short time I have been work- 
my mind, I placed my voice in 
your hands with the most sat- 
isfactory results. I am now pleasure. With best wishes for 
happy and take great pleasure 
in giving you the present testi- 
monial of my appreciation and am your sincere and grateful 
everlasting gratitude. 


FRIEDA HEMPEL. 


vex 


~~, 


Yaris 


for the wonderful help you 


PAMAMAL 


After years of work in Wag- 


Now, in even the comparative- 


ing with you, it is a genuine 








your continued great success, I 


CLARENCE WHITEHILL. 






























‘ROM MELANIE KURT 








Chicago Musical 










De. WO Ne OOOO DO LODO LOGO DGD. a 
LITAN OPERA COMPANY WRITES AS FOLLOWS: E C Il 
,apAy you will be to know that my two appearances so far, one in : , O eve 
CJ 
, Stats of Berlin (the former Imperial) were both very great successes. : 
a gieat diff i ice. Y hardly i ine how h e 
caifference in my voice ou can hardly imagine how happy is 626 South Michigan Ave. 
vish@ that you could have heard me last Saturday. I am sure you = 
is © 
° Chicago, Ill. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MusicAL AMERICA. 








Salaries, Edith Mason, and 
Some Other Points 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Musicians’ 


In reading Mephisto’s Musings in your 
issue of March 20 the statement is made 
that why should people, who have the 
means, have the best without paying for 
it. Of course, they should not. Why 
should street-cleaners, maids, policemen, 
subway operators, chauffeurs and con- 
ductors have their wages raised and the 
musicians neglected? Times have 
changed and $100 a week is nothing com- 
pared to what it has been. Surely the 
musician is far above any of these. In 
many ways his problem is like the college 
professor’s. 

But what shall be done? If the public 
wants the best, they have got to pay for 
it. And they have the means, but will 
they give the support needed? Oh no. 
It will not be until some serious action is 
taken that they will realize their mistake. 


In Demand for 


SPRING FESTIVALS: 


ROYAL 
DADMUN 


Baritone 


is engaged as soloist for these im- 
portant Spring festivals. 
Some other Spring dates: 
April 5—Boston, Recital, Jordan 
Hall. 
13—North 
cital. 
15—Melrose, Mass. 
Amphion Society. 
18—Lakeville, Conn. 
Hotchkiss School. 
19—Lakeville, Conn. Recital. 
26—Greenfield, Mass. Joint 
Recital. 
7—Hagerstown, 
Mater.” 
Management: 
LEAGUE OF 
Inc., 
1 West 34th St., 


Adams, Mass., Re- 
Soloist. 


Soloist, 


May Md. “Stabat 


MUSIC AMERICA, 


New York 
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And even then it may be too late. I was 
delighted to see that Mephisto, whoever 
that splendid ever-ready-to-help person 
may be, brought this to mind. Remem- 
ber the musicians! 

Farther down the column I see a short 
article about the splendid artist, Edith 
Mason. Mephisto’s statement that the 
American people cannot appreciate their 
own’ artists is true and tragic. The 
American people must have someone 
with a high-sounding name or they will 
not accept him. True music lovers re- 
membered, of course, her beautiful por- 
trayal of Micaela. She was about to play 
Mimi when she left. And why? The 
public liked, or rather, loved her. But I 
suppose as long as jealousy exists be- 
tween certain powerful stars, fearing 
lest another artist a little more beautiful 
than they may take one of their great 
parts, such tragedies will occur. When 
will we be able to really appreciate a 
great artist when we have one? When? 
It will not be until critics judge fairly, or 
admit that they witnessed only a part of 
an opera or concert and until the public 
goes to the opera for the music and not 
to be seen, and not until the wealthy are 
ready to support them. 

Were it not for Mephisto I am afraid 
such points as these would never be 
brought before the public, points that 
should be harped on until they are radi- 
cally changed. What would MUSICAL 
AMERICA be without Mephisto? Let’s 
hope that day may never come. Well 


Cincinnati May Festival; New York 
Oratorio Society Festival, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Conductor, April 9; Fitchburg, 
Mass., Festival, April 22; Nashua, 
Festival, May 13-14. 
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KEMP STILLINGS 


is the clear expression of what we 
see or feel. 


“The training only enables the hands 
to obey the mind.” 


STUDIO: 937 Madison Avenue, New York 
Phone: Rhinelander 613 


VIOLINIST 


“TECHNIC 








JULIA JACK 


MEZZO SOPRANO 


261 Calaveras Avenue 


EARL TOWNER 


Accompanist and Representative 


Fresno, Calif. 





KATHRYN PLATT GUNN 


Address: 930 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn 





HARRIET CASE 


SOPRANO 


2187 Broadway, - 
Schuyler 8242 


CONCERT 
VIOLINIST 
Phone Bedford 5472-W 


New York 


here’s to you, Mephisto, and keep up the 
good work. If you keep it up long enough, 
you will succeed some day. 
MARK H. HAIGHT. 
Watertown, Conn., March 20, 1920. 





Encouraging Low Grade Songs 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Here is a true story which should be 
included in the next edition of “What 
Every Singer Should Know.” Once 
upon a time there was a young Ameri- 
can composer who had written a song 
with his friends told him was a good 
song and well worth the paper it would 
take to print it. For four years our 
composer tried in vain, however, to 
launch his song for the various publish- 
ers would have none of it. Then one 
day a very unusual singer put the song 
on his program. The singer was “very 
unusual” in that he put this American 
song in the middle of his program in- 
stead of at the end when most of the 
critics would have been on their way 
back to the office. What happened? 
The song was heard and highly praised 
in his review by the leading critic of 
the city, and the next day one of the 
largest publishing houses sent for the 
composer and offered to publish his song. 

In case the point of this story is not 
already obvious, here is a blue-print of 
it. Singers are constantly to be heard 
deploring the lack of good American 
songs, yet they themselves are very 
largely responsible. It appears that the 
average singer now goes about making 
up his (or her) program in much the 
following manner: first on the program 
he puts a few old Italian pieces to warm 
up with, then comes the meat of the con- 
cert, consisting of recognized French 
and Russian masterpieces with perhaps 
something Scandinavian or a German 
number in English translation. At that 
point the singer reasons something like 
this: “I have shown my audience what 
I can do as a serious musician and apos- 
tle of the best music, but if I stop now 
I shall lose the support of two impor- 
tant classes among my public, namely, 
the persons who will accuse me of being 
unpatriotic in singing no American 
songs and the tired business men for 
whom my high grade numbers are far 
too heavy. Therefore by putting a group 


of trivial American songs at the end, |] 
can kill two birds with one stone, in 
short, be patriotic and satisfy the T. B. 
M. The critics will have gone, so my 
artistic reputation will not be _ jeo- 
pardized.” 

Now is this fair to the American com- 
poser? No one can honestly deny that 
European composers have written their 
share of slush, so if singers must sing 
a certain amount of it, in the name of 
common fairness, let them take some of 
the foréign slush too and not make the 
American composer the goat. 


It is because singers hand out this 
kind of a deal to the American composer 
that there are not more high grade 
songs published. Many singers who will 
work hard to master the difficulties of a 
French or Russian song will not bother 
with an American piece which they can- 
not read almost at sight. If more sing- 
ers would take the trouble to learn the 
really good American songs and, spe- 
cially important, give them a chance by 
placing them in the dignified part of 
their programs, we should find that 
there are more American songs than we 
think which are capable of standing this 
test. Furthermore, the number of them 
would rapidly increase because many of 
the best American songs are still in 
manuscript, only waiting to be brought 
out. Even the most idealistic publishers, 
however, grow tired of printing songs 
which singers will not use, and how few 
singers select the marvelous songs of 
John Alden Carpenter, for example, in 
comparison with the vast army which 
chooses the commonplaces and the in- 
anities. 

In a word, give the American com- 
poser as good treatment as the foreigner 
and see if he won’t deserve it. As for 
catering to the pink bonbon clientelg, 
if it must be done, let there be an equal 
division of labor; it is not a square deal 
to wish the whole job on the Americans. 

CHARLES REPPER. 

Boston, March 20, 1920. 





Where Are the Juilliard Millions? 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am anxious to know how the Juil- 
liard heritage to music purposes in Am- 
erica is being distributed. The money 
was left over a year ago, and though I 
have followed the matter up, do not as 
yet see the materialization of bequest. 
Maybe you can inform me as to what has 
been done. 

With thanks, OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


New York, March 25, 1920. 





SIGNIFICANT EXCERPTS 


from Some of the New York Reviews of 


PENELOPE DAVIES 


MEZZO SOPRANO 


Princess Theatre, New 
COENRAAD V. BOS at the 


Recital, 


singer. ai Me Her reserves of tonal color were amply revealed 
for interpretative purposes. ’—The Tribune. 

“Miss Davies is possessed of a warmly colored voice. She 
used it with charm and intelligence.’—The Evening Sun. 


“Miss Davies has the power that so many singers who elect 
the power of imparting to her tones 
the emotional color which the character of the music and words 
but a genuine interpreter 
’—-The American (Max 


to give song recitals lack; 


require. She is not only a vocalist, 
- - . an artist far above the average.’ 
Smith). 


“Miss Davies has magnetism in her manner and artistry in 
significant.”—The Evening 


her style to make 
Mail. 


every message 


Address: 11 West Sird St., 


York, March 23—with 
Piano 


“Miss Davies has more subtlety than is given to the average 


New York 





Genthe Photo 


wieited LU GRIN- FAHEY 


Dramatic Soprano 


Now Booking Season 1920-21 


MANAGEMENT 


J. MACDONALD FAHEY 
1544 Aeolian Hall, New York City 














SUMMER SCHOOL 


Faculty of International Reputation—ALL 

_ DEPARTMENTS OPEN DURING THE 

SUMMER, Dramatic Art, MUSIC, Languages 
Special Normal Course in 


PUBLIC SCHOCL MUSIC 
Location and Surroundings ideal for Sum- 
mer Study. For Catalogue and Summer Cir- 
cular address, Miss BERTHA BAUR, High- 
land Avenue & Oak Sts., Cincinnati, O 











; ELIZABETH 


QUAILE 


Assistant to HAROLD BAUER 


Pupils prepared by Miss 
Quaile are eligible for 
admission to Mr. 
Bauer's Classes 


225 West End Ave., New York 
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Victor Harris’s St. Cecilia Club 


In Another Noteworthy Concert 











Finely-Drilled Women’s Or- 
yanization Creates a New 
Standard for Itself — New 
Compositions Prove Effec- 
tive—Rafaelo Diaz Is 


Soloist 
O those familiar with the singing of 
the St. Cecilia Club of New York, as 
well as to those who heard the cub for 
» first time and who sat amazed on 
Tuesday evening, March 23, when the 
lub gave its final concert of the season 
t the Waldorf-Astoria, the concert was 
» noteworthy one. For in it the St. 
‘ecilians and their esteemed conductor, 


‘ictor Harris, surpassed old standards, 
igh as they were. 

The technique of the chorus of women’s 
ices in our country has advanced in the 
ast decade. And Mr. Harris has with 
this club blazed the trail. To-day we 
now of no club of its size that can sing 
2 program of a taxing character as this 
‘lub sang it last week. A cappella num- 
ers were given with a finish and a per- 
fection that was astounding, Mr. Harris’s 
wn beautiful “Night and the Curtains 
Drawn” a notable example of his singers’ 
kill. Mr. Harris has trained his forces 
o that they respond to him as does an 
orchestra to its leader. Every detail is 
arefully prepared and at a given sign, 


RICCARDO 
STRACCIARI 











Victor Harris, Conductor St. Cecilia Club 
of New York 


without baton, the conductor can pro- 
duce his effect. In tone quality the chorus 
is conspicuous for the manner in which it 
can tint its piano into pianissimo, both 
in the high and low voices, and also for 
its solid and ringing fortissimo. 

As in former concerts, Mr. Harr's’s 
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ITALY’S FOREMOST BARITONE 





Engaged for Bracale Grand Opera Com- 
pany as co-star with Caruso in Havana 
and Central America. 


Spring Festival Engagements 
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AEOLIAN HALL 
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“Invocation to St. Cecilia’? was sung, but 


‘this time the piano part was played by 


the Ampico, Mr. Harris having made 
the roll. It was said to be the first time 


that a chorus had been accompanied in 
public by the Ampico. There was a lovely 
“Song of the Three Sisters,’ by Mar- 
garet R. Lang; Sdédermann’s “Peasant’s 
Wedding March,” with most delicious 
pianissimi; James H. Rogers’ “The Snow 
Storm” (we thought the “B-r-r-r” a bit 
exaggerated!) and Mr. Harris’ arrange- 
ment of Poldowski’s “L’Heure Exquise,” 
one of the most superb transcriptions he 
has done. Here he has almost orches- 
trated for chorus, if the expression be 
permitted, as has Bantock in some of 
his choral works. It was beautifully 
sung. Myra Mort’mer, contralto, sang the 
solo part with rich tone and nice feeling. 
The audience insisted on having it again. 
In Mr. Harris’s arrangement of Gouncd’s 
“By the Waters of Babylon,” fine, big 
work was done, also in David Stanley 
Smith’s “The Zincali,” a rather dull, un- 
inspired affair. Closing the first half of 
the program there was Cecil Forsyth’s 
new choral ballad written for the club, 
“Tinker, Tailor,” which had its first per- 
formance. In it Mr. Forsyth has writ- 
ten both text and music, as pretty a 
piece as could be desired to lighten up a 
program. Melodically it is “Sullivany”’ 
and textually @ la Gilbert. But it is 
Forsyth, at that. And it is written with 
mastery, light as is its content. Mr. Har- 
ris brought out the composer to bow after 
it. The incidental soloists in this work 
left much to be desired. 


In the second half a new sonnet which 
Edward Horsman wrote for the club 
shortly before his death was given, a set- 
ting of Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s “When 
to Soft Sleep.” Though not among the 
admirers of his music, generally speak- 
ing, in this work we found a true 
pulse and a spiritual feeling. Purcell’s 
“Nymphs and Shepherds,” arranged by 
Mr. Harris, was one of the finest per- 
formances of the evening, while J. Ber- 
tram Fox’s “A Ballad,” written for the 
club and also a first-timer, made a very 
excellent impression. There is a Griegish 
tinge to the music, and a deep poetic 
note, too. The other items were A. Wal- 
ter Kramer’s “The Passing Hours,” 
written for the club some seven years 
ago; Nevin’s “The Nightingale’s Song,” 
and Harriet Ware’s “Dance the Ro- 
maika,” by request. A notable concert, 
we think, in which the club and conduc- 
tor set a high standard, which they will 


into the Franck symphony. 


Ysaye’s leadership.” 


rank.” 


Tuesday night.” 


ductor.”’ 


A. F. THIELE, Manager 
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What_Others Think 


HENRY T. FINCK, EVENING POST—“I expected a great deal from 

Mr. Ysaye, but I was taken off my feet by the splendid vitality he put 
I did not know there was so much red 
blood in it as played by the well balanced Cincinnati Orchestra under 


CLARENCE BAWDEN, PHILADELPHIA PRESS—“‘Frankly we must con- 


gratulate Cincinnati on maintaining such an excellent organization. 


JOHN H. RAFFTERY, N. Y¥. MORNING TELEGRAPH—‘“The Cincinnati 
Orchestra compares favorably in all respects with those great sym- 
phonic bands to which we have been accustomed to yield foremost 


RALPH HOLMES, DETROIT JOURNAL—“The most thoroughly satisfac- 
tory concert it has ever given in Detroit was provided by the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra under Eugene Ysaye in Orchestra Hall, 


ALVIN WIGGERS, NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN—“The virtuosity of the 
individual players and the technical finish of this remarkable organ- 
ization excited even more admiration than last year.” 


NEWS-SCIMITER, MEMPHIS—“‘‘A fine orchestra with a wonderful con- 
SEASON 1920-21 TOURS NOW BOOKING 


No. 12 Times-Star Building, Cincinnati 
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follow, and which should serve as a 
model and inspiration for other clubs. 
The assisting soloist was Rafaelo Diaz, 
tenor, of the Metropolitan, who sang the 
“Cavatina,” from “Romeo and Juliet,” 
and some Spanish songs in artistic man- 
ner, adding Rabey’s “Tes Yeux” and a 


stupid song as encores. In his second 
appearance he sang Franz’s “Marie,” 
Grieg’s “A  Vision,’’ Minette Hirst’s 


“What Is Life?” and Hageman’s “At the 
Well,” and scored again, winning another 
encore. Alfred Boyce at the piano and 
Louis R. Dressler at the organ officiated 
in praiseworthy fashion. 


A: W. K. 
SAENGER GIVES MUSICALE 


New York Teacher Entertains in His 
Studio—Pupils Heard 
The final musicale and tea at the 


studio of Oscar Saenger took place on 
Tuesday afternoon, March 16, when the 
musical program was given by a group 
of Saenger artists, Melvena Passmore, 
coloratura soprano, Viola Sherer, mezzo- 
soprano, Harold Lindau, tenor, and Ar- 
thur Bulgin, baritone. Miss Passmore 
displayed her lovely voice and her bril- 
liant execution in the “Mad Scene” from 
“Lucia” and songs by Rossini and Mana- 
Zucca, while Miss Sherer offered a group 
of songs by Thomas, Paladilhe, Mac- 
Dowell and Alvarez effectively. 

Mr. Lindau, a young tenor of great 
promise, sang admirably a “Boheme” 
aria and Clay’s “I'll Sing Thee Songs 
of Araby,” and Mr. Bulgin made an ex- 
cellent impression in songs by Handel, 
Carpenter, Del Riego and Clarke. Emily 
Miller and Helen Chase Bulgin were the 
accompanists, while Lilian Kemble Coop- 
er and Sibyl Conklin were hostesses at 
the tea table. 


Recital by Kreidler Pleases Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 20.—The 
fourth of the artist’s series of concerts 
given at the Augustana Conservatory of 
Music was devoted to one of the finest 
song recitals we have heard in this city 
this year. Louis Kreidler, the American 
baritone and member of the Chicago Op- 
era Association, presented a long and 
varied song program which contained or- 
atorio and operatic selections as well as 
miscellaneous songs from the French, 
Russian and American schools, including 
two songs by A. Walter Kramer. The 
recital was an unusually enjoyable one. 


THE CINCINNATI 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


EUGENE YSAYE Conducting 
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514 Pierce Bldg. 
Copley Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THEODORE 


SCHROEDER 


TEACHER OF 


SINGING 


COACHING 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


at Camden, Me. 


Enrollments now being made. 
Number of pupils limited. 
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28 MUSICAL AMERICA 
TRI-CITIES WELCOME HEMPEL AND REUTER Homer, Leslie Hodgson and Mrs. Hodg- DD Minor and Mendelssohn’s “Scher; 
son, Arthur Lawrason and others, as well MacDowell’s “In Autumn,” and Cho; 
as many of the Columbia University “Polonaise, A Major.” Marie Stilly 
— Rock Island, Monday evening. The solo- faculty. The visitors were entertained contralto, in rich voice, sang the :; 
‘anie ]. — ist was Rudolph Reuter, who played the by the students who come from almost ‘Amour, Viens aider” from St. Saé 
Pianist I lays With Local every musical studio in the city. A dance “Samson”; “Spirit Flowers” by Ca 


Forces—Soprano’s Recital 
Draws Large Audience 


MOLINE, March 22.—The third set of 
concerts by the Tri-City Symphony, Lud- 
wig Becker, conductor, was given in the 
Coliseum in Davenport on Sunday after- 
noon and in Augustana Gymnasium, 
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RAFAELO 


DIAZ 


TENOR 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
& 


Is Using: 
ae F, W. Vanderpool 


“The Heart Call”..F. W. Vanderpool 








Rubinstein Concerto, Op. 70, No. 4. 
i'lexibility and tonal clarity marked Mr. 
Reuter’s reading of the Moderato move- 
ment, revealing a broad musicianship in 
the following Andante, the poetic phrases 
of which glowed with lofty emotion. The 
Allegro established Mr. Reuter as a 
player of sterling qualities, exhibiting a 
most commendable restraint in the presto 
passages which, while taken at a brilliant 
tempo, were, nevertheless, at all times 
under perfect control. 

It is greatly to the credit of the or- 
chestra that, conducted by Mr. Becker, 
they gave an unvaryingly artist’c sup- 
port to the soloist. 

It was not, however, as support to the 
soloist alone that this very excellent 
organization showed its capabilities. The 
ensemble work of the entire program was 
far in advance of anything the orchestra 
has done so far in its history. The Ballet 
Music from “Le Cid” of Massenet was 
played with finish and distinction. Other 
numbers which deserve special mention 
were Tchaikovsky’s Symphony, Op. 64, 
No. 5, and the Symphonic Poem “Les 
Preludes” of Franz Liszt. 

Frieda Hempel’s concert at the Augus- 
tana Gymnasium brought cut an en- 
thusiastic and a fairly large audience. 
Perhaps the fact that she came under 
other auspices than those of the Tri-City 
Musical Association may have had some 
effect on the size of the aud‘ence but, be 
that as it may, those who were there 
counted themselves most fortunate. It 
is hardly in the mind of the writer to 
recall such an ovation as this great in- 
terpreter of songs received. Among the 
most delightful of her offerings were the 
French songs of Rameau, Saint-Saéns, 
Hahn and Bemberg. Miss Hempel was 
most gracious in the matter of encores, 
giving generously of her great store. 

The Song Cycle Quartet, which in- 
cludes Mr. and Mrs. Henry Wheelock, 
Esther Malmrose and Eugene Woodhams, 
gave Trevalsas’s “Peter Pan” to two de- 
lighted audiences last week. The first 
performance was given before a select 
audience in the Woodham’s Studios, and 
the second in the auditorium of the First 
Congregational Church. 

A newly organized Chamber Music 
Violin Trio gave a most interesting pro- 
gram before the MacDowell Club on 
Wednesday. The Trio will be known as 
the MacDowell Chamber Music Trio and 
promises to be a fine addition to the 
music forces of the Tri-Cities. “ 





Parnassus Club Has Reception 


A reception of the Parnassus Club, a 
home for students, was held on March 
12, from four to eight, by the directors 
and students of the club. During the 
day the house was visited by many prom- 
inent musicians, including Dr. Frank 
Damrosch, Mme. Louise Homer, Sidney 


for the students and friends was held 
in the evening sannirisiitaah the reception. 


Tollefsens and Aides 
Concert in Brooklyn 


The Laurier Musical Club, with 
and Mrs. 


Carl 


Voice.” 
delightfully 
men,” 


in — Club 


Mr. 
H. Tollefsen assisting, 


’ 


bell-Tipton, and Elgar’s “O Soft Was 
Charlotte Lund, 
Micaela’s 
and a group of fascinating so 
Ruth Hamilton Dunn pleased with pi: 
logues and readings, and Mr. Tolle: 
was in splendid trim in the Ries “A 
gio,’ from Suite No. 3 and the Na 


soprano, ¢ 
aria from “¢ 


gave a fine program at the home of the 
Tollefsens, Brooklyn, on March 16, at 
which Julius Koehl, the Brooklyn pianist, 
played with. artistry, Mozart’s Fantasie, 


“Gypsy Dances.’ 
for 
Sketches” 
Brooklyn audiences. 


his 


playing of six 
of Cecil Burleigh, 


He won much applavs. 
“Planta 


new 

















ST. OLAF LUTHERAN 
CHOIR 


(A Mixed Choir of 50 Young American Voices ) 
From ST. OLAF COLLEGE 
Northfield, Minn. 


Will sing sacred music, covering compositions of the time of Dr. 
Martin Luther down to those of our own time. The program will 
include works by Bach, Mendelssohn, Grieg, Gretchaninoff and 
others including the famous Hosanna by the Choir’s Conductor 


F. Melius Christiansen. 





Opening Concert: 


; 





Chicago, Orchestra 


Hall, April 5th, 1920 


Management: WESSELS & VOEGELI 
THE TOUR INCLUDES: 


Johnstown, Pa. 
Altoona, Pa. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


Washington, D. C. 
Poli’s Theatre. 

Baltimore, Md. 
Lyric Theatre. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Orchestra Hall. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Majestic Theatre. 
Dayton, O. 
Auditorium. 
Springfield, O. 
Memorial Hall. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Music Hall. 
Columbus, O. 
Memorial Hall. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Carnegie Hall. 


Reading, Pa. 
Easton, Pa. 
Newark, N. J. 


MAY 7TH 


Metropolitan Opera House. 


and several other cities. 


ONE OR TWO DATES CAN STILL BE BOOKED FOLLOWING 
THE SECOND CHICAGO DATE, ORCHESTRA HALL, 


New York. 
Carnegie Hall. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Academy of Music. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Elmwood Music 
Akron, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Toledo, O. 


Detroit, Mich. 


FOR TERMS, ETC., APPLY TO 


M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Telephone Vanderbilt 3660-3661 














Minneapolis, Minn. 


Hall 








THE EMINENT ARTISTS 


Lee 


Maier « Pattison 


CONCERTS OF MUSIC FOR TWO PIANOS—SEASON 1920-21 


MAY :OCTOBER—CONCERTS IN FRANCE, ENGLAND AND ITALY 
OCTOBER : MAY—TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR OF AMERICA 


Boston Transcript:—PERFECTION in the en- 
semble of two pianos. ° 

Boston Herald:—Players recalled time and New York Globe:—Audience 
again. Have DESERVEDLY won a 
HIGH REPUTATION here and _ in interesting program. 
Europe. 


Boston Post:—Boston has NEVER HEARD their 


EQUAL. 


New York Evening Mail:—PERFECT UNDER- 


PITHY POINTS FROM THE PRESS 


New York World:—Spiritual 
ADMIRATION and EN- 
in 


JOYMENT 


STANDING and SYMPATHY; NO pian- 


istic ensemble heard in New 


SURPASSED them. 


York has 
ANCE; 


PERFECTION! 
creep 
Prejudice when they play. 


New York Sun:—These men COMMAND AD- 
MIRATION by their work. and 


TIONAL INTEREST in an exceptionally 


Paris, Figaro:—EXTRAORDINARY PERFORM- 
virtuosity of the first order; 


taste; 
: in their work. 
found EXCEP- 


warmth 


and mechanical palette. 


Buffalo 


to sweep away 


H. B. WILLIAMS, MANAGER, PIERCE BUILDING, BOSTON (17), MASS. 


PERFECTION of thought, 
audience 


Paris, La Verité:—PRODIGIOUS 
and opulence of their 


Express:—MOST 
position of this kind EVER heard here; 
—beauty of touch, 
portion, and unanimity of performance 
that is SIMPLY 





style, charm 


fairly ,REVELED 


VIRTUOSITY; 
musical 
REMARKABLE ex- 
tonal pro- 


absolute 


AMAZING. 
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Opera Gains Composer 


New Admirers in Munich 


“Don Juan’s Last Adventure” Makes Even a Deeper Impres- 
sion at Re-Hearing—von Klenan’s Ballet Revived at the 


National Theater 














[uUNICH, Feb. 14.—The war has pre- 
ted the fame of Paul Graener, the 
poser, to travel abroad, but Germany 
- come to recognize in him one of her 
most musicians since the first pro- 
tion of his opera, “Don Juan’s Last 
enture,” which took place in Leipzig, 
lune, 1914. It was last week, given here 
Munich with a new cast under the 
ductorship of Bruno Walter, making 
even deeper impression than at its 
t performance here some four years 


[he story of the opera (written by 
to Anthes) deals with Don Juan as a 
in of forty-five years. His youth is 
bbing away and he is still longing to 
nd the great passion of his life, to find 
the woman who shall inspire h'm with a 
love, which is not only of the senses but 


( 

n 
e 
fj 


of the soul. In Cornelia he finds his 
ideal. But she is a bride. Don Juan 


succeeds in making her, who never really 
ceases to love her fiancée, to give herself 
up to his passionate desire, succumbing 
to him almost as one in a trance. But 
Don Juan soon enough feels that he has 
only mastered her senses, that she has 
not given him her heart. In his despair 
he himself calls her lover to his home, 
hoping, that the catastrophe of his find- 
ing her there might drive her finally into 
his own arms. But with the arrival of 
Francesco, Cornelia awakes from her 
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CURTIS 


SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


ENGAGED FOR | 


WORCESTER FESTIVAL 


‘‘Beatitudes”—Oct. 7th 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
“Redemption”—.\ pril 23rd 


MENDELSSOHN GLEE CLUB 
New York City—April 13th 


TWO RECENT SUCCESSES— 
New York Mozart Society 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
Sunday Night Concert 





awful dream and clings to Francesco. 
Don Juan ends his life in the despair 
of having lost the one woman to whom 
he gave the only true passion of his life. 

To give a detailed account of Paul 
Graener’s music here would not be pos- 
sible within the limits of space allowed 
for, but it may be said that the beauty 
and the originality of the score are such 
as to give it its place in musical history. 
It has, as I said before, won the composer 
a foremost place among German masters, 
and his new opera, “Schirin and Ger- 
traude”’ which will be produced at the 
State Opera House in Dresden raises 
great expectations. It is perhaps worth 
mentioning that Graener’s style aims at a 
much greater simplicity than that for 
instance of Richard Strauss. His or- 
chestration is devoid of noisiness, which 
is mostly so prevalent in modern scoring, 
while, most remarkable of all, his music 
is distinguished by noble melod‘ousness. 

The performance of the opera here was 
excellent. Terger, who alternates with 
Paul Bender in the part of Don Juan, 
gave an almost ideal impersonation of 
the character, although he was not able 
to make us forget Bender’s performance. 
Cornelia was sung by Margot Leander 
with splendid success. Bruno Walter 
made orchestra play to its greatest per- 
fection. 

Another notable revival at the Na- 
tional Theater was the performance of 
the ballet “The Flowers of Little Ida” 











Management: 
DANIEL MAYER, 1448 Aeolian Hall 
New York City 





by Paul von Klenan. The idea of this 
charming little work was taken from one 
of Andersen’s fairy tales. Klenan, a 
born Dane, has lived most of his life 
in Germany and is fully regarded as a 
German composer. Some years ago, he 
came into prominence by his successful 
opera “Sulamith.” With true musician- 
ship he combines an elegance of style, 
which is sure to win his music popularity 
in the best sense of the word. Our ballet- 
master, Heinrich Kroller, of whose fame 





Margot Leander, Soprano of Munich 
Opera House 


I have spoken in an earlier letter, gave 
the work an excellent staging and helped 
to its brilliant success. 

The concert room brought us the visit 
of two of our most eminent singers: 
Claire Dux from Berlin Opera House and 
Sigrid Hoffmann-Onegin from the Na- 
tional Theater in Munich. They delight- 
ed their overflowing audiences more than 
ever, their voices having remained fresh, 
while their art has matured. Of the two 
I, and with me I believe all really musical 
people, prefer however Madame Onegin, 
the contralto. Claire Dux is certainly a 
wonderful singer with her matchless 
voice and her perfect style of singing, 
but she reaches not the sublime in ex 
pression as does Madame Onegin. It is 
almost as if artificiality (in its highest 
perfection) and art were brought into 
juxtaposition. Still we feel proud and 
happy whenever we can welcome these 
two great artists. G. J. 


ATTRACTIVE PROGRAMS 
DELIGHT PORTLAND, ORE. 








Local Symphony Forces in Enjoyable 
Concert—Seagle Heard with Mult- 
nomah Male Chorus 

PORTLAND, ORE., March 17.—An enjoy- 
able concert was given by the Portland 
Symphony under the leadership of Car] 
Denton on Thursday evening at the Hei- 
lig Theater. There was no soloist for 
the concert, but the program was one of 
special merit. The principal number was 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7. _ Bizet’s 
“L’Arlésienne” was especially well done. 
The Prelude to “The Delectable Forest,” 
by Edward Ballantine, was charming 
work. Mr. Denton directed with excel- 
lent judgment and ability. 





At the concert of the Multnomah Male - 


Chorus, Charles Swenson, conductor, 
Oscar Seagle was the soloist. The well 
known baritone sang with ability and 
dramatic fervor. The Negro Spirituals 
were enthusiastically applauded. Con- 
ductor Swanson’s own composition, 
“Rosebud,” was sung by Mr. Seagle and 
the chorus was warmly received. The 
male chorus added to the success of the 
concert with several well sung numbers. 

After the concert the Musicians’ Club 
pave a reception and supper for Mr. 
Seagle at the Multnomah Hotel. 

Mr. Seagle gave a concert in McMinn- 
ville, Ore., on Wednesday evening under 
the management of the Ellison-White 
Musical Bureau. Mr. Seagle has many 


friends in this section, former students 
of his, and the interest was so keen in 
the McMinnville concert that a large 
number motored from this city to Mc- 
Minnville for the event. 

A normal school of music is being 
planned for the summer in this city as a 
part of the extension work of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. The Oregon Music 
Teachers’ Association has sent a ques- 
tionnaire to its members asking what 
subjects they will take at the summer 
school. It is planned to have at least one 
teacher of international reputation pres- 
ent as instructor. Classes on different 
subjects will be conducted by leading mu- 
sic‘ans of the State. Classes will be held 
daily for six weeks. The University of 
Oregon will recognize the credits secured 
by completing the various courses satis- 
factorily. Expenses will be nominal. 

Mrs. Leonora Fisher Whipp, widow of 
the late Hartridge Whipp, has decided 
to make her home in Portland, where she 
has many warm friends. Mrs. Whipp 
has been resting quietly in the country. 
She is a pianist, organist and vocal coach. 
She has been appointed organist of the 
Christian Science Church, succeeding 
Frederick C. Ferringer, who resigned. 

An informal concert of excerpts from 
“Pagliacci” was given in the ball room of 
the Multnomah on Friday evening by the 
Portland Opera Association. Mrs. Elea- 
nor Buckley, soprano, was one of the 
soloists. Mrs. Eloise Hall Cook also ap- 
peared as soloist, and Bailard Smith, 
Randolph Thomas and William Andree 
were the male soloists. The piano ac- 


companist was Mrs. May Van Dyke 
Hardwick. 
Harold Hurlbut has been appointed 


soloist and choir director at the White 
Temple for the coming season. 
N. J. C. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—George S. Dick- 
inson, associate professor of music, and 
E. Harold Geer, organist at Vassar Col- 
lege, recently gave a lecture-recital on 
Bach, before the Dutchess County Mus- 
ical Association. 
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FLONZALEY 
Founded by Me £.J. DE COPPET of New York 


Management LOUDON CHARLTOM, Carnegtie Hall, New’ Yack 


APRIL BOOKINGS 
April 1!—El Paso, Texas 


2—Tucson, Ariz. 


3—Bisbee, Ariz. 








5—Phoenix, Ariz. 
7—San Diego, Cal. 
8—Los Angeles, Cal. 
9—Riverside, Cal. 
11—San Francisco, Cal. 
12—-Palo Alto, Cal. 
13—Berkeley, Cal 
14—Reno, Nevada 
15—San Francisco, Cal. 
16—Stockton, Cal. 
18—San Francisco, Cal. 
20—Corvallis, Oregon 
21—Portland, Oregon 
22—Bellingham, Wash. 
23—-Tacoma, Wash. 
26—Seattle, Wash. 
27—Walla Walla, Wash. 
28—Pullman, Wash. 
30—Butte, Montana 
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Concert Management 


ARTHUR JUDSON 


(317 Pennsylvania Building 
PHILADELPHIA 





VICTOR_RECORDS 


TOUR JANUARY TO MAY, 1920 


STEINWAY PIANO 


THE 
MOST DISTINGUISHED 
FRENCH PIANIST 





ALF. CORTOT 


DUO ART RECORD 
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HARPIST AND SINGER 
IN JOINT RECITAL 


Salvatore de Stefano and 

Greta Torpadie Appear in 

a Charming Program 

Caruso and de Luca beamed down from 
boxes at the Princess Theater on Sun- 
day afternoon on their compatriot, Sal- 
vatore de Stefano, when that gentleman 
played the harp for an audience that 
quite filled the pretty little auditorium. 
And well might they beam, for the pro- 
gram, assisted as Mr. de Stefano was 
by Greta Torpadie, soprano, and she in 
turn by Coenraad v. Bos, was one of ex- 
ceeding charm. Three groups of solos 
for the harp, two for the soprano, and 
airs for voice and harp made up the list 
of offerings. 

The first group for harp was of the 
clavecinists, Rameau Couperin, Scar- 
latti and Corelli; it was “harpsichord 
music” par excellence, and with Mr. de 
Stefano’s mastery of his instrument’s 
technique, the effect was delightful. Miss 
Torpadie’s singing of Swedish, Norwe- 
gian, French and English songs possessed 
that delicacy and taste which we have 
come by now to associate with this young 
singer’s work. More spontaneity and less 
studiedness would add to its charm, un- 
doubtedly; nor need it take therefrom 
any of its characteristic refinement. But 
her use of her vocal material is beyond 
question admirable, and her perception of 
the inner meaning of her songs a joy. 

The airs of Purcell and of Young, for 
harp and voice, were a credit to both par- 
ticipants. It would be almost impossible 
to say too much of Mr. v. Bos’ exquisite 
accompaniments for Miss Torpadie. This 
accompanist is not only an artist, he is a 
consummate one, and he added in full 
measure to the enjoyableness of a pro- 
gram to whose complete artistic success 


his beautiful work was a necessity. 
2. 
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N. Y. TRIBUNE 


Miss Mampell, a highly gifted 
young singer, has a rich contralto 
voice, of wide range and poignantly 
dramatic in quality. That she was 
at home in matters of style was im- 
mediately apparent in the first group 
of songs by Gluck, Paisiello, Handel 
and Valvaldi. Then, having proved 
her ability in sophisticated singing 
she gave full rein to her emotional 
nature in the songs that followed by 
Franz, Schumann, Duparc, Chaus- 
son, Carpenter and others. Miss 


ADDRESS 211 West 107th Street, New York > 


CONTRALTO 


NEW YORK RECITAL, 
AEOLIAN HALL, MARCH 23d 


‘“‘Has a Rich Contralto Voice, of Wide Range and Poignantly 
Dramatic in Quality’’ 


Mampell has a fine vocal, technical 
and emotional equipment. 


N. Y. SUN-HERALD 


In. old airs, classic and modern 
songs, Miss Mampell displayed a 
voice of good quality, on the whole 
well controlled and used with much 
taste. Her general intelligence made 
her singing enjoyable. 


N. Y. TIMES 
Edna Mampell gave a program of 
unusually tasteful selection and 


within the low voice range and rep- 
ertory of much contrast and variety. 


EVENING MAIL 


Edna Mampell’s singing at Aeo- 
lian Hall proved her the owner of a 
real contralto voice of pleasing qual- 
ity and a sincerity of manner which 
made a decidedly favorable impres- 


sion. 
TELEGRAM 


Miss Mampell’s charm lies in the 
sincerity and in the interpretative 
skill with which she sings. A group 
of French songs by Duparc, Staub, 
Poldowski, Chausson and Debussy 
was sung with a tense, gripping 
effect that caught hold of her 
audience. 


EVENING WORLD 
_ Edna Mampell, contralto, accom- 
panied by Richard Hageman, was 
heard in a programme well selected 
and not too familiar. It comprised 
examples of the classic and modern, 
sung in appropriate style and with 
good taste. 
TELEGRAPH 

Edna Mampell, a young American 
contralto, gave a recital yesterday 
afternoon at Aeolian Hall, in which 
she displayed above the average of 
qualification for a career on the 
concert stage. Miss Mampell’s voice 
is warm and sweet, and she uses it 
for the most part well. The middle 
and lower registers are particularly 
pleasing. Miss Mampell has consid- 
erable interpretative powers and 
variety of expression. She sang 
“Amour D’Autan,” of Chausson, 
with real feeling and imagination; 
while, on the other hand, “Ballade 
des Femmes de Paris,”’ of Debussy, 
revealed a sense of humor and was 
sung with a merry spirit. Miss Mam- 
pell is at her best in the lighter type 
of song, in which a certain sweet- 
ness that she possesses is required. 
Richard Hageman played her ac- 
companiments with his usual polish. 


PHONE ACADEMY 1497 


















































Management 


PFJAMES HAWLEY 


57 E. JACKSON BOUL., 
Chicago 
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The Chicago Daily Tribune. 
Wednesday, March 10, 1920. 
By W. L. Hubbard. 


Miss Lang possesses a soprano voice 
of good range, light and pleasing in 
tonal quality, and used with good com- 
mand of its resources and. with excel- 
lent understanding of what constitutes 
good-style in song interpretation. -The 
tone is flexible, responsive to shading 
and coloring, and the diction clear, ex- 
act and unlabored. 


Her forte is the playful, the graceful, 


and the poetic. 
W. L. Hubbard. 


The Chicago Daily News. 
Thursday, March 11, 1920. 
By Maurice Rosenfeld. 

Florence Lang, a Chicago soprano, 
gave a song recital at the Blackstone 
Theatre Tuesday afternoon. She put 
forth a clear, evenly trained lyric voice 
which is pleasing in tonal quality. 





The Chicago Daily Journal. 
Wednesday, March 10, 1920. 
By Edward C. Moore. 


Miss Lang displayed herself as an ex- 


cellent musician, well skilled in .the 
use of her voice as both singing and 
interpreting instrument, and with a 
good knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. The voice has wide range, good 
control and flexibility. 


The Chicago Evening Post. 
Wednesday, March 10, 1920. 


FLORENCE LANG 


Displays Talent in Song Recital. 
By Karleton Hackett. 


young singer who 
and has been well 
schooled. Her voice is particularly 
free and warm in color and her 
enunciation unusually distinct. 

The song cycle by Leo Sowerby was 


Miss Lang is a 
has voice talent, 





given its first public performance on 
this occasion with the composer at 
the piano, and in these songs Miss 
Lang showed her musicianship. They 
were “‘mood pictures’ written without 
compassion for the limitations’ of the 
voice, and - making severe ‘demands 
both on the vocal technique and musi- 
cianship of the singer. Miss Lang did 
her part well. The songs demand vocal 
virtuosity of the modern kind, perfect 
poise and command of the most deli- 
cate shadings. 


Miss Lang has genuine talent. 
Karleton Hackett. 


Miss Lang has interpretative gifts. 
Karleton Hackett. 


“Le Moulin” of Pierne she sang with 
spirit and understanding. 
Karleton Hackett. 


‘“‘Miss Lang, you are a born recitalist.”’ 
Eric Delamarter. 
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|MAYO WADLER 


America’s Own Violinist ”’ 


Management: JULES DAIBER, Aeolian H.1i, New Yo ‘ 
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9000 Philadelphians Hear a 


Notable Stokowski Concert 


A. Yon Introduces His Monumental Organ Concerto 
With the Support of the Orchestra—Gatti Stars Give “The 
Barber’—Emma Roberts Admired as Soloist With the 


Orchestra 








By H. T. CRAVEN 
Philadelphia, March 29, 1920. 


be resources available here for the 
interpretation of organ-orchestral 
yres emphasize some very distinctive 
pects of Philadelphia as a musical 
nter. Mr. Stokowski’s orchestra and 

e great organ of the Wanamaker store 

‘plored rich fields of tonal eloquence a 

ear ago on the occasion of the first 

Musicians’ Assembly.” The second 

meert in a unique series was given last 
Vednesday night in the grand court of 
he Wanamaker Building. There were 
ome 9000 auditors, filling the ground 
loor of the impressive marble patio and 
the stately tiers. The orchestra, occupy- 
ng the space immediately under the 
argest organ extant, was superbly led 
by Mr. Stokowski, whose post was a little 
aleony projecting from the second tier, 
thirty or forty feet above the first floor. 
The organ keyboard was some distance 
ehind him to the left. Extraordinary 
iemands were thus placed upon the sheer 
technique of conducting, all of which 
were magnificently met. 

The date of the concert happily coin- 
ided with the convention in this city 
of the National Association of Musical 
Supervisors and hence was given partly 
in their honor. About 1000 of the dele- 
vates were present. 

An opulent contribution to the litera- 
ture of organ-orchestral music, not as 
yet voluminous, was made at the outset 
by a stirring premiére performance of 
the Concerto Gregoriano of Pietro Ales- 


was the soloist. 


well deserved applause.” 
BUFFALO COURIER, 
Dec. 18, 1919: 


lj “Blanche Da Costa, 








soprano soloist 
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sandro Yon, organist of the Church of 
St. Francis Xavier, New York. The 
composer presided at the console. 

Apart from the extremely skilful 
treatment of imposing mediums of mu- 
sical expression, the work is of signal 
intrinsic value and inspirational appeal. 
The Gregorian modal schemes are em- 
ployed as a harmonic basis, but the 
original austerity of material fettered 
in no way the fluent modernity of method. 
The score has authority, melodie distinc- 
tion and remarkabe contrapuntal effec- 
tiveness. “Concerto” is a conservative 
caption, for the design of the work is 
truly symphonic. 

A majestic introduction is followed 
by a graceful and poetic adagio. There 
is a scherzo interlude, resembling a trio 
for organ alone, leading to a proclama- 
tion of the major theme with full or- 
chestral accompaniment. The Finale is 
brilliant and pulse tingling, but never 
blatant in dynamics. Barring a few al- 
most inevitable defects of synchronization 
of orchestra and organ the performance 
was as magisterially smooth as though 
it had been exhibitive of a piano vir- 
tuoso. 

Charles Courboin, the accomplished 
Belgian organist who has been giving 
a series of recitals in the Wanamaker 
store throughout the winter, submitted a 
group of interesting numbers of organ 
alone. These, cleverly devised to display 
the multitudinous resources of the great 
instrument, comprised Bach’s Toccata 
and Fugue in D Minor, the Pastorale 
from Widor’s Second Symphony, Alex- 
ander Russell’s pictorial “Bells of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupre” and Gigout’s “Grand 
Chorus Dialogue.” 





SOPRANO 


She has a 


She has also a 


She won many recalls and 


dowed. 


Both her voice and her ar- 
tistic intellect aré of fine quality, and 
her personality would sweep her into 
instant favor even with less musical en- 


Orchestra and organ, with Mr. Cour- 
boin at the keyboard, were heard in the 
first performance in Philadelphia of 
Bach’s Concerto in F Major, in which the 
organ serves as a harmonic background; 
Franck’s noble “Piece Heroique,”’ the 
Largo from the Third Symphony and 
the “March Heroique,” both by Saint- 
Saéns. Mr. Courboin was displayed, as 
ever, as a masterly exponent of his craft 
and Mr. Stokowski as the most forceful 
and sympathetic of coadjutors. 

The orchestra alone attained new 
heights of splendor in a thrilling reading 
of the “Entrace of the Gods into Val- 
halla” from Wagner’s “Rheingold,” and 
in an exquisitely spiritual presentation 
of the prelude to “Lohengrin.” The seat- 
ing arrangements and handling of the 
vast crowds, as before, were unmarred 
by the slightest confusion. 


“The Barber” 


“The Barber of Seville’ was Mr. 
Gatti’s operatic offering, given on Tues- 
day evening in the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The performance, although in 
some ways meritorious, was less_un- 
flaggingly sprightly than the _ inex- 
tinguishable score. 

Charles Hackett, it is true, has re- 
stored the réle of Almaviva to its right- 
ful place in opera buffa, but even he sang 
with somewhat more strain and pal- 
pable effort than on the occasion of his 
memorable local début in the part a 
season ago. His “Ecco in Cielo Ridente” 
was invested with more assurance than 
fidelity to the key. Later on, however, his 
lovely light tenor and easy grasp of the 
histrionic values of this character were 
dilightfully displayed. 

The Rosina of Maria Barrientos lacked 
voeal brilliancy and her acting was more 
mechanical than vivacious. She seemed 
to have reserved her resources for the 
interpolated bromide “La Voce di Prima- 
vera” in the “Lesson Scene.” 

But is there nothing to be introduced 
here save this frothy specimen of in- 
substantial ornamentation, or Pruch’s 
highly artifical “Variations,” or the still 
worse “I] Bacio”? Regrets that Rossini’s 
original score for this episode is lost 
are not stilled by the “judgment” of the 
average diva. 

Pasquale Amato as Figaro had the 
first real test of his equipment here since 





BLANCHE DA COSTA 


ACCLAIMED IN BUFFALO 


as soloist with Guido 
BUFFALO EXPRESS, Dec. 18, 1919: 


“Blanche Da Costa, an American soprano in spite of her foreign name, 
She made an instantly favorable impression by her 
voice, her musical delivery and her winning personality. 
pure- sympathetic, facile voice, of even quality through its extensive 
rangé- and she uses it with intelligence and discretion. 
keen appreciation of the poetic value of the composition she sings. An 
English group (by Beach, La Forge, Vanderpool and Curran) was sung 
with warm color and gripping affects and in the solo part of Omni- 
a age Miss Da Costa’s voice rose like a bright, clear star against the 
ark hued background of the male voices. 


Chorus 





his return to the Metropolitan company. 
He surprised and delighted his admirers 


with a vigorous and rapid delivery, albeit 
not without evidences of effort, of the 
“Largo al Factotum.” His tones, how- 
ever, are not yet restored to their pris- 


tine luster. Throughout the performance 
he gave the impression of somewhat 
painful determination to assert his vocal 
and histrionic powers. Figaro warrants 
a lighter touch. 

The unquestionable star of the bill 
was José Mardones, whose Don Basilio 
is a gem of humor and a masterpiece of 
vocalization. He sings the rédle with 
quite as much sonority as did Chaliapine 
and acts it with far keener appreciation 
of its meaning. To go back to a really 
comparable Basilio, one must revert to 
Edouard de Reszke. Mr. Gatti is, indeed, 
fortunate in his possession of the great 
Spanish basso. 

The Bartolo of Pompillio Malatesta 
amused the audience by obvious and not 
wholly defensible methods. This buffo is 
a facile artist—sometimes a bit too 
facile. Once he injected the phrase “All 
right.” The audience roared. Shakes- 
peare had something to say about the 
grief of the judicious when saddened by 
exaggerated clowning. The observation 
has not staled. 

Minor réles were taken by Reschiglian 
and Audisio. Louise Berat, admirable 
and conscientious contralto, gave the 
“Aria di Sorbeto” in capital style. Papi 
presided capably. 


Emma Roberts as Soloist 


Leopold Stokowski is at his best in 
Mozartian and Russian music. Both 
were represented in the attractive pro- 
gram offered to Philadelphia Orchestra 
patrons in the Academy on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening. The immor- 
tal G Minor Symphony was read with 
rare lucidity and acute comprehension of 
its marvellously dovetailed sunny radi- 
ance and dignity of thought. The rich, 
vivid color of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “La 
Grande Paque Russe” invoked justifiable 
thrills as Mr. Stokowski developed it. 
This number, which was the final offer- 
ing, has seldom been given here with 
more compelling splendor. 

Emma Roberts, the soloist, failed to 
accent the full solemn and _ po‘gnant 
eloquence of the “Che far senza Euridice” 
from Gluck’s opera. Her mezzo-contralto 
was more advantageously heard in Rach- 
maninoff’s ““Keen the Pain,” Sachnovski’s 
“The Clock,” Aubert’s “Chanson Espag- 
nole” and Fourdrain’s “Carnaval.” 
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was accorded a flattering reception. 
| She sang the aria ‘‘Ah, for e lui,” from 
\ “La Traviata,’ with brilliant voice, also 
two groups of songs in which she won 
such success she was obliged to sing 
several encores.” 


UNION SUN and JOURNAL, 
Lockport, N. Y. 


“Miss Da Costa has a very ingratiating 
personality which bubbles over with 
good humor. Her pure, lyric voice 
gaily gamboled through several viva- 
cious songs. Breadth of style was evi- 
dent in the beautiful rendition of 
La Forge’s “The Retreat’”’ given with 


dowment. Her voice is crystal and 
clear, with an especially lovely floating 
pianissimo. She has ability to paint 
moods and her musical effects are al- 
ways legitimate, proving her a serious 
artist. 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS, 
Dec. 18, 1919: 


“Miss Da Costa has a voice of lively 
quality which gives proof of good 
schooling. Her taste and discrimina- 
tion are shown in her interpretations, 
which unlike those of many singers, 
have real feeling for words as well as 
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dramatic expression. Miss Da Costa music. The solo part in the Schubert 
was obliged to encore each group of chorus, the latter calling for warm 
songs. Miss Da Costa is richly en- praise.”’ In New York 
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MILAN REJOICES IN 
DE VECSEY’S RETURN 


Hungarian Violinist Repeats 
His Early Triumphs— 
Revivals at the Opera 


Milan, Italy, March 4, 1920. 
T is hard to give adequate description 
of the enthusiasm aroused in the audi- 
ence which filled to overflowing the Sa- 
lone del Conservatorio on the occas‘on of 
Ferencz de Vecsey’s reappearance in 
Milan last Sunday afternoon at the Soci- 
eta del Quartetto. This enthusiasm grew 


steadily through each item of the pro- 
gram and culminated at the well-known 
but ever-welcome ‘Ronde des Lutins” by 
Bazzini. At the close of this number, the 
audience, obstinately refusing to leave 
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the hall, the Hungarian virtuoso had to 
respond to five encores, scoring in 
Chopin’s Nocturne a success which re- 
minded us of his initial triumphs here in 
1911. His playing of Tartini’s “Trillo 
del Diavolo” was full of dignity and of 
classical beauty; every feature in Bach’s 


Chaconne was brought out with perfec- - 


tion and almost anatomic regard to de- 
tail. His interpretation of the Adagio 
Religioso of Vieuxtemps’s Concerto at- 
tained almost to sublimity; his incom- 
parable trill, the extreme delicacy of his 
phrasing and the long drawn cadenza 
left the hearers breathless with admira- 
tion. The second concert, a public one, 
given on Wednesday evening, was a repe- 
tition of the Sunday success and gave 
occasion to his admirers to welcome him 
also as a composer. 

A fairly good performance of Giorda- 
no’s “Andrea Chenier” with Messrs. Tac- 
can', Cigada and Mme, Luisa Villani in 
the principal réles was given at the Dal 
Verme on Thursday night. “Aida,” how- 
ever, exercises decidedly an irresistible 
attraction on the Milanese public. Verdi’s 
opera, already performed in two seasons 
by mediocre casts during the last six 
months at the Carcano, made its third 
appearance yesterday at the Dal Verme 
in a good presentation before a crowded 
and not over-critical audience. After his 
promising success in “Fanciulla_ del 
West,” great interest was felt to hear 
the new tenor, Voltolini, as Radames. 
Frankly speaking, perhaps on account of 
stage fright his characterization, both 
vocally and dramatically, was uninterest- 
ing. His beautiful voice needs training 
in the middle compass; his acting is as 
yet stiff and unconvincing. Mme. Maz- 
zoleni, one of to-day’s leading interpre- 
ters of the chief réle, was at her best in 


_ the third act, in which her fine high notes 


were displayed to full advantage. A 
greater tranquility of movement and less 
exuberance of temperament would cer- 
tainly improve her interpretation. Mme. 
Bergamasco’s Amneris and Dal Corso’s 
Amonasro call for no comment. The in- 
telligent conductorship of Maestro 
Angelo Ferrari and the sumptuous set- 
ting contributed to earn the applause 
with which the whole performance was 
received. 

Mme. Salteni Mocchi, a soprano virtu- 
oso who already met with cordial recep- 
tion from the Milanese public at the con- 
cert of the Associazione Italiana degli 
amici della Musica devoted to Gabriel 
Fauré, announces a series of four classi- 
cal concerts with accompaniment of 
piano, flute, oboe, English horn, and the 
fourth with orchestra. 

Uco D’ALBERTIS. 


MILAN HEARS BACKHAUS 





Pianist Creates Favorable Impression— 
Former Prodigy Disappoints 


MILAN, Feb. 29.—The outstanding 
musical features of last week were the 
two concerts given by the pianist, Wil- 
helm Backhaus, at the Salone del Con- 
servatorio. Backhaus had appeared in 
Milan with the Societa del Quartetto sev- 
eral years ago and was happily remem- 
bered. The extraordinary technical abil- 
ity of Backhaus found ample scope to 
display itself in Reger’s Variations on a 
Theme of Bach, which constituted the 
most important item of the second con- 
cert. This monumental work left an im- 
pression of Teutonic heaviness on the 
hearers and is throughout an absolute 
product of highly-cultured brain and 
makes no appeal to heart or imagination. 

The third concert by the Associazione 
Italiana degli Amici della Musica was 
entirely devoted to Chopin. The chosen 
pianist was the Pole, Miecie Horzowsky, 
whose first triumphs as infant prodigy 
many years ago took place in Milan. He 
has lost none of his exquisite interpreta- 
tive qualities or beauty of tone and deli- 
cacy of touch, but his technical powers 
have not developed to the extent which 
his childish precocity would have led us 
to expect. The fortissimo passages in 
the Sonata in B Minor and Polonaise Op. 
53, found him wanting in verve and en- 
ergy, but his playing of the Nocturne in 
D Flat Op. 27, No. 2, and of the A Minor 
Waltz, Op. 34, No. 2, brought back de- 
lightful memories of his charming youth- 
ful concerts. Uco D’ALBERTIS. 


Laros to Make Duo-Art Records 


Earle D. Laros, American pianist, has 
recently signed an exclusive contract 
with the olian Company to make 
records for the Duo-Art Piano. It is 
probable that he will also appear in some 
comparison concerts with the Duo-Art, 
along the lines the AZolian Company has 
worked out so successfully. 
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JINNEAPOLIS CLUB 
IN NOTABLE CONCERT 


abrilowitsch, Seidel, Karle, 
and Local Artists Provide 
the Week’s Programs 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 23.— 
nong the events which have marked 
irch as one of musical activity, the con- 
t by the Elks’ Glee Club, Dr. Rhys- 
rbert; conductor, has been assigned a 
iding place. The large audience be- 
oke the extended following of this or- 
nization whose standard of perform- 
‘e is held high over a wide field of 
perience. Theo. Karle, tenor, and 
mry J. Williams, harpist, contributed 
the enjoyment of the evening as solo- 
ts. In the agreeable variety thus 
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afforded, the singing body of men lost 
no prestige. With each appearance of 
the club, Dr. Herbert’s skill as a con- 
ductor impresses itself anew in the more 
than admirable results achieved. 

The “University Course” of concerts 
closed with a recital by Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch, beautiful beyond cavil. This 
series of events, arranged by Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlyle Scott for the music depart- 
ment of the University and the Faculty 
Women’s Club, has been sensed as a 
distinct contribution to the musical de- 
velopment of the state. 

Two singers, resident in St. Paul, were 
soloists with the Minneapolis Symphony 
at the two last popular concerts. Mildred 
Langtry, contralto, and Aurelia Wharry, 
soprano. In each case, the presence of 
large numbers of friends of the singers 
augmented the attendance and the evi- 
dent enthusiasm marked the _ interest 
taken in the opportunity afforded to hear 
local artists. Miss Langtry sang with a 
precis on which marked her familiarity 
with the score. She enjoyed the best pos- 
sible support of Conductor Oberhoffer, 
which, in turn, contributed to the audi- 
ence a distinctly pleasurable experience. 
This was particularly noted in Wagner’s 
“Traume” (sung in English) used as an 
encore to the singer’s aria, “Oh, Don 
Fatale” from Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” A 
new composit‘on by Mr. Oberhoffer, 
“Lost Love,” was used in a second ap- 
pearance, with Elgar’s ‘‘Where Corals 
Lie” and Fourdrain’s “Chanson Norve- 
gienne.”” Mr. Oberhoffer’s song bore evi- 
dence of predominating orchestral con- 
sciousness in the unfair balance given 
to an accompaniment which swamped the 
voice. Miss Langtry’s appearance was 
popularly successful. The _ orchestral 
numbers included Goldmark’s overture, 
“In Springtime,” Schumann’s “Spring” 
Symphony, No. 1, Major,  Bloch’s 
“Spring” Poem for Orchestra, Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spring Song,” Sinding’s “Rustle 
of Spring” and the Strauss Waltz, 
“Voices of Spring.” 

A preceding popular concert exploited 
Florent Schmitt’s Suite ‘“Feuillets de 
Voyage.” In performance it was “deadly 
dull” to the average listener. Especially, 
did it lack luster by comparison with 
“March of Homage” from the incidental 
music by Grieg to Bjérnson’s play, 
“Sigurd Jorsalfar”’; with “Des Freis- 
chiitz” Overture, Weber, or with the 
“River Moldau,”’ Smetana. Two rest 
periods were taken by Mr. Oberhoffer 
during the program, occasioned by phy- 
sical indisposition. Michael Kasanoff 
substituted. In each case it was the soloist, 
Miss Wharry, who was chiefly concerned 
by the emergency. She met the handi- 
cap with creditable presence of mind 
and earned in full measure the reward 
of hearty applause which did not sub- 
side until two encores were added to her 
scheduled numbers. 

Toscha Seidel was the soloist with or- 
chestra on the occasion of the eleventh 
symphony concert. His number was the 
Mendelssohn Concerto in E Minor, Op. 
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(Photo by Blanchard, Greenville) 


The Woman’s College Glee Club Quartet of Greenville, S. C. Left to Right—Maribel 
Waters, Soprano; Flora Bennett, Second Soprano; Mildred Hill, First Alto; Anne 
Hudson, Second Alto 
REENVILLE, S. C., March 20.—The Commerce, there being over 300 present. 
Greenville Woman’s College Glee The appearance here on last Mon- 

eas : day evening, of Frances Alda was 

Club, consisting of sixteen TOS Wes, =the signal for one of the largest and most 

has just returned from its second tour yesponsive audiences of this season. She 

this season, after making most success- sang well, and was recalled time after 
ful appearances at Davidson College, N. time, giving more than a half dozen en- 

C., Florence, S. C., and Greenwood, 8. C. cores. Erin Ballard as accompanist and 

In the latter town, the young singers 


soloist did her part so well, the throng 
were given a dinner by the Chamber of was wild with enthusiasm. J.O. M. 
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orchestral numbers’ were 
Brahms’ Symphony No. 3, and _ the 
Strauss Tone Poem, “Don Juan,” Op. 20. 
The fourth and final Young People’s 
concert was given Friday afternoon. 


F. L. C. B. 
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groups, one of French and one of Ameri- 
can compositions will also add interest to 
the program. Gordon Hampson will 
provide the accompaniments. In May 


Metropolitan Opera House Building New York 








inging Miss Lund sails for Europe, where she —— ———————————— ————— 
Teacher of St will make a concert tour of England, a, ee ee bd 
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Weldon, Inez Barbour, Dicie Howell, Lotta Madden, Barbara 
Maurel, Fred Patton, 
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tion of song interpretation. Possessed 
of temperament and personality, these 
artists gave unstintedly from their ap- 
parently endless store of folk literature, 
to the delight of their hearers. The 
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and the racial songs of the poente —. 
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“PASTOURELLES OF THE XV CENTURY.” 
Coliected by Yvette Guilbert. (Boston: 
Oliver Ditson Co.) 


The fifteenth century in France, when 
she issued from the Hundred Years’ 
War victorious, but ruined and de- 
populated, was a sombre and tragic 
period. It was the century of the Danses 
macabre, when death and despair had 
become commonplaces of existence. At 
the same time it was the golden age of 
pepular song, in particular of the simple 
love-song known as the pastourelle, a 
direct narrative ballad that has true 
melodie charm and expressiveness, and 
makes up in honest medieval sincerity of 
folk-song spirit, and a poignant if ruder 
tenderness, whatever it may lack of the 
more sophisticated grace of the eight- 
eenth century bergerette. Yvette Guilbert 
—Jean Richepin truly says in a letter of 
his, reprinted in the volume by way of 
preface, that she is a “miraculous” artist 
—has exploited these beautiful fifteenth 
century songs in her recitals in this 
country with a power of evocation and 
suggestion that makes their human ten- 
derness a thing of the present instead 
cf the past. And the fact that this 
edition perpetuates her interpretation 
lends it a very special value. In a fore- 
word addressed “To my American 
Friends,” she compares herself to the an- 
cent troubadour or minstrel, “who wan- 
dered from one land to another, instilling 
into other nations the love and respect 
for ‘his own, by celebrating in song its 
manifold beauties.” 

The volume contains twenty pastour- 
elles, each a gem, with excellent English 
versions of the medieval French texts by 
Charles Fonteyn Manney, George Harris, 
Jr., and Grace Hall. Many of them, not- 
ably such songs as “Dear God of Love, 
Aid I Implore,” “My Heart is Held,” “To 
Whom Doth She Confide Her Anguish,” 
make an almost ecclesiastical effect: and 
the minor mode prevails in most. This, 
however, is not to be regarded as a mu- 
sical reflex of the sombre art of the 
century itself on the folk-song, but is 
due rather to the influence of medieval 
church songs and church modes. There 
is much that is freshly and joyously 
major in spirit as well: “Beneath the 
Hawthorne Tree,” the marching song “In 
Coming from Lyon,” with its cleverly 
harmonized refrain; “There Came to Me 
a Tiny, Tiny Bird,” and others. One of 
the most delightful numbers in the col- 
lection is the rondolette, “Just Across the 
Stream Were They.” It gains undenia- 
bly in effect by the “touching up” proc- 
ess to which the original rhythm of the 
melody, as Tiersot gives it in his Histoire 
de la Chanson Populaire en France, has 
been subjected. Not only historically in- 
teresting but musically fresh and swing- 
ing is the soldier song of the time of 
Jeanne d’Arc, “They’re but Bone and 
Thread”; and the curious plaint “Chaplet 
of Sage,” dealing with the crown of sage 
flowers sent by one lover to another to 
indicate that their love was a thing of 
the past. The airs have been harmonized 
by Maurice Eisner, and he has brought 
to his task artistic sympathy and knowl- 
edge: they are true to the harmonic con- 
cepts of their age in spirit, avoiding all 
over-elaboration and pretence. The per- 
iod character of the collection is em- 
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FLORENCE OTIS 


Is Singing at All Her Engagements 


“SWANS” by A. WALTER KRAMER 


This song is issued for high and low voice. 
Orchestral score and parts obtainable on application 
to the publishers. 
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phasized by the artistic cover in colors, 
which shows Mme. Guilbert, taper in 
hand, in the trailing gown and tall, wim- 
pled head-dress of the time, against a 
tapestried background. But the human 
character, the emotional and expressive 
content of the texts and melodies belong 
to all time, they are not narrowly of 
the fifteenth century. And that is why 
these beautiful old songs of France, in 
the words of the collector, may well help 
to “forge the golden link of Art in the 
chain of sympathies which unites the two 
countries,” her own and the United 
States. 
* * + 


“LA CHANSON DES CLOCHES,” ‘Celle que 
je préfére,” ‘‘Madrigal.’’ By Félix Four- 
drain. (New York: G. Ricordi & Co.) 


Félix Fourdrain’s operas, h‘s “Ver- 
cingétorix,” “La Glaneuse,”’ ‘Madame 
Roland,” “Contes de Perrault” may never 
be heard here; but his songs have un- 
doubtedly come to stay on our recital 
programs. In the broadest sense of the 
word the best songs are not necessarily 
those whose inspiration is so fine-drawn 
that appreciation is restricted to a nar- 
row circle of illuminati. Fourdrain’s 
songs are invariably enjoyable to listen 
to and—they are always vocal, singers’ 
songs. These delightfully graceful addi- 
tions to his earlier numbers have those 
same qualities which have made their 
predecessors so deservedly popular. “La 
Chanson des Cloches,” a bell-song that 
carries out with expressive beauty and 
variety André Alexandre’s charming 
fancy, according to which the bells sum- 
marize life itself with the angelus of 
morning, the glad chimes of noon and 
the tolling of bells at eventide, is one of 
Fourdrain’s most poetic achievements, an 
exquisite fancy exquisitely set. “Celle 
que je préfere” is a quaint bit of melodic 
exoticism, a lover’s appreciation of a 
geisha girl such as Loti describes, the 
“light rhythms of whose dance” are 
gracefully expressed in melody and ac- 
companiment. In the “Madrigal,” Four- 
drain has written a vocal minuet of lilt- 
ing melodic lines and cleverly-phrased 
measures to a poem du style by Fernand 
Mysor. It is by no means the least at- 
tractive of the group. Fourdrain’s songs 
might well serve as a model for those 
who have not yet learned to present their 
ideas with clarity and charm, yet with 
artistic restraint and a sensitive feeling 
for proportion—one of the most char- 
acteristic features of Fourdrain’s art. 

* + * 


“TALES OF A TRUANT.” By Mary Gail 
Clark. (Philadelphia: Tneodore Presser Co.) 


This suite of four little piano pieces 
supplies a group of happily-motived and 
tuneful numbers for beginners, the very 
first of which, “The Escape from School,” 
should find instant favor, if only because 
of the implication of its title. 

- + * 


“GOD BROUGHT YOU SAFE HOME 


AGAIN.’’ By John Proctor Mills. (Mont- 
gomery, Ala.: The Composer.) 
In “God Brought You Safe Home 


Again,” dedicated to “The Rainbow Divi- 
sion and Every Man Who Wore the Khaki 


SOPRANO 


14 East 43rd Street 
NEW YOR K 








HEINRICH MEYN 








and Navy Blue for the U. S.,” and writ- 
ten for and sung by Vernelle Rohrer, 
Mr. Mills has written a march-song— 
text and music—with a swinging, martial 
refrain to celebrate the return of those 
who went to Flanders’ and other fields in 
their country’s behalf. Mr. Mills’s song 
is issued for high and low voice. 
* * * 


‘“‘ADORATION,’’ “‘The Sea Beach.” By Paul 
Tietjens. (New York: Huntzinger & Dil- 
worth.) 


There is a fine negation of the banal 
in Mr. Tietjens’ two songs. His “Adora- 
tion,” to Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff’s 
poem, is the antithesis of the light ama- 
tory ballad, a serious, intimately expres- 
sive song that moves on a high level of 
imaginative beauty. “The Sea Beach” 
is a nature song, with a melody of 
dreamy, elusive charm touched here and 
there by harmonic color-projections that 
stress its quiet movement. Both songs 
are worthy of a place on the recital pro- 


gram. 
* * * 


“BRING BACK THE GOLDEN DAYS.” By 
Wiillam Stickles. 
W. Franke Harling. 
zinger & Dilworth.) 


(New York: Hunt- 


A happy ballad melody with a “home” 
appeal, Mr. Stickles’ “Bring Back the 
Golden Days,” is published for high, medi- 
um and low voice. Mr. Harling’s ‘“‘Ashes 
of Dreams,” for whose refrain Camille 
Saint-Saéns supplied the opening theme 
a long while ago in his “Le Cygne (The 
Swan)”, is rich in tuneful sentiment. 

* a . 


“HUMORESQUE.” By Eugen Putnam. Ed- 
ited by Harold Henry. (New York: Carl 
Fischer.) 


Mr. Putnam’s Humoresque does not 
belong to the Dvorak family, at least not 
noticeably so. It is a very clever, very 
effective individual concert-development 
“after a banjo folk-song, based on the 
pentatonic scale,” an animated bravura 
bit for the piano key-board, with the 
accompanimental pizzicati of the banjo 
retained as a background to set off a 
strongly syncopated melody. Though dif- 
ficult, it is thoroughly pianistic, due we 
presume, to the editorial work of Harold 
Henry, and supplies a brilliant character- 


istic number for the piano recital pro-. 


gram. 
* * * 


“O HEART OF MINE,” “in Flanders’ Fields,” 
““God Keep You.”’ By Earl Towner. (Fresno, 
Calif.: Towner Bros.) 


Mr. Towner proves that good songs as 
well as oranges may be grown in Cali- 
fornia. “O Heart of Mine” (for high 
and medium voice), is a tuneful melody 
with one of the full, flowing accompani- 
ments that set such a melody off well. 
Not a remarkable song; yet because of 
that very reason, perhaps, better fitted 
for the competitive struggle of the song 
field. “In Flanders’ Fields’—we wonder 
whether Colonel McCrae has ever seen all 
the settings of his famous poem?—offers 
a simple, expressive and sympathetic 
treatment of the text, and thereby justi- 
fies publication. ‘God Keep You,” sung 
by Louise Homer, is a charming little 
song of the ballad order, the better bal- 
lad order, which commends itself by 
reason of its sincerity and honest emo- 
tional touch. “In Flanders’ Fields” and 
“God Keep You” are published for high 
and low voice. 

* * * 
“THE ROSE OF PERFECT LOVE.” By 

Wilfrid Sanderson. ‘The Greeting of the 


Day.” By Douglas Grant. ‘‘Say-Yoh.”” By 
Vernon Eville. (New York-London: Boosey 
& Co.) 


“The Rose of Perfect Love,” by Wil- 


frid Sanderson, which blossoms forth 
luxuriantly in three keys, for high, med- 
ium and low voice, is a three-page ballad, 
a slow sustained melody, with a climax 
de convenance and the sweet singability 
of its type. The text would seem to in- 
dicate that it is a song of the semi- 
sacred order. “The Greeting of the Day” 
is entirely secular. In six-eight time, it 
is a song of breaking dawn and calling 
woodland voices, and Mr. Grant has giv- 
en it a happy rhythmic movement and 
a singable melodic line. It has been 
issued for a higher and lower voice. 
“Say-Yoh” is mock Chinese, with the 
charm of pidgin English to emphasize its 
Hong-Kong-Broadway character. As a 


“Ashes of Dreams.” By- 


Oratorio and Concert 


‘*The Bel Canto Singer’’ 


ballad along “popular” lines it is brig! 

and catchy, and Mr. Eville may pric 

himself on one of those refrains whos 

pepish piquancy makes songs of its kin 
* * . 


“THE LAST INVOCATION,’ ‘Into H: 
Keeping,’ ‘‘What Shall | Your True Lo, 
Tell,’ “’Tis But A Week.’’ By Frar 
Bridge. (London: Winthrop Rogers, Ltd 


While there is no special object ; 
crossing bridges until one has to, or 
cannot help but feel that there is greats 
depth of emotional intensity in a fou 
page song like Frank Bridge’s “Wh: 
Shall I Your True Love Tell” or in h 
three-page “The Last Invocation” tha 
perhaps, in all that his namesake S:r 
Frederick Frederick has written. Nev: 
has Walt Whitman’s call to the so 
to “let ope the doors” found more lovabl., 
expressive utterance in music than in t!} 
first mentioned of these songs; never has 
“Death’s white postulant,” whom Fra: 
cis Thomson bids speak in the secon: 
given his message of “I . . love wit 
all my death” a greater poignancy, with 
deeper quality of conviction. “I Gave 
Into Her Keeping’—here we have a 
beauty of melodic line, an echoed charm 
of harmonic support which cannot be 
bettered. And in “’Tis But A Week,” 
the programmatic touches demanded by 
the poem, the “trampling horses,” th: 
laughter and clatter of the half a hu: 
dred fighting men are incidentalized in 
masterly fashion, and serve as a foi! 
for the pathos of the exquisite melody- 
a pathos which, as in all the four songs 
by this gifted English composer, supplies 
the keynote in one or another of its 
phases. To anyone who appreciates an 
originality as sincere and beautiful in 
expression as it is individual in mood, 
these songs may be earnestly commended. 
All four are put forth in three keys, for 
high, medium and low voice. 

* * 

“A Birthday Roundel.’’ 

(New York: G. Schirmer.) 


“HEARTSEASE,” 
By John Powell. 


That quality of the free, the improvi- 
sational, which John Powell shows in his 
works in the larger forms, in composi- 
tions like his fine Sonata Virginian 
esque, for example, does not desert him in 
song composition. His “Heartsease” and 
“A Birthday Roundel” one can admire 
without qualification—they are notable 
additions to the literature of the native 
American song. And they are not “pian- 
ists’ songs,” save insomuch as their ac- 
companiments are richly and colorfully 
wrought, with an artist’s sense for the 
tonal possibilities of the keyboard. Songs 
such as these, which carry melody lines 
so broadly and beautifully expressive, 
are so evidently the outcome of a genu- 
inely eloquent inspiration, and at the 
same time so innately vocal, deserve 4 
wide hearing. They are of the type 
which gives the term “American songs” 
a dignity beyond that of a mere phrase. 

* * 7 
“REMEMBER NOW THY CREATOR.” By 

John Hyatt Brewer. ‘‘Higher and Higher, 

My Soul.””’ By Homer Grunn. “Light.” 

By John Prindle Scott. “The Evening 


. Hour,” “Light at Evening-Time.’”’ By Oley 
Speaks. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


The offertory solo “Remember Now 
Thy Creator,” by John Hyatt Brewer, 
the well-known Brooklyn organist, is 4 
nicely-written and euphonious service 
song of an accepted type, to words from 
Ecclesiastes, and set for high and 
medium voice. “Higher and Higher, My 
Soul,” by Homer Grunn, to a text by 
Katherine Bainbridge makes, as its title 
might indicate, a more emotional appeal ; 
and offers a good straightforward me! 
ody, with accompaniment suitable for 
organ as well as piano. It is issued for 
high voice. “Light,” by John Prindle 
Scott, who brings forth so many songs 
from the burning bush of sacred music@! 
inspiration, is a broad, dramatic melody. 
with full body of accompanime't, 
ascribed to Pierre Remington. It is pu?- 
lished for high and for low voice. 

For the evening service Oley Speaks 
contributes two vesper songs: “Tie 
Evening Hour,” to a poem by Adelaide 
Procter, is a simple, soulful Speaksi:" 
melody that should attune the heart ‘ 
devotion; and “Light at Evening-Time 
—Richard Hayes Robinson has writ'«! 
the words—is similar in style, if not '" 
tune, with a suggestion of the chime 
vesper bells in its accompaniment. B: th 
songs are issued for high and for |0% 
voice. F. H. M 
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USIC EVENTS IN SAN JOSE 





al Artists Appear at Conventions of 
Teachers and Epworth League 


3AN JOSE, CAL., March 14.—An inter- 

ng program was given before the 

»ta Clara County Music Teachers’ As- 

iation and invited guests last Friday 

ning in the recital room of Sherman, 
iy & Co. The feature was the singing 

Beethoven’s “Scotch Songs” with trio 

ompaniment, by Lulu E. Pieper, so- 

no; Nella Rogers, contralto; Chester 
ierold, tenor, and Frank Towner, bass. 
accompaniments were played by 
rjory M. Fisher, violinist; Jessie S. 
wore, pianist, and Fred M. Jordan, 
llist, who also played a group of trios 

; the opening number on the program. 

violin solo by Miss Fisher was the 

‘her number. Mrs. Daisie L. Brinker, 

: vice-president, presided. 

Over a thousand members of the Ep- 
vorth League in convention at the Col- 
eve of the Pacific heard two interesting 
musical programs arranged for their 
enefit. The first was a joint recital by 
Howard H. Hanson, dean of the conserv- 
atory, and Charles M. Dennis, baritone, 
of the conservatory faculty, and the sec- 
ond was a program given by the orches- 
tra and chorus of the college conserva- 
tory, assisted by Ethel Miller, contralto, 
and Edith McKindley, soprano. The A 
Capella Choir, Irene Stratton, harpist, 


» and advanced students in the conserva- 


tory, have also appeared before the con- 
vention. 

The To Kalon Club and invited guests 
recently heard an interesting lecture-re- 
cital given by Howard H. Hanson on 
“What Is New in Music,” illustrated by 
original compositions. M. M. F. 





THE WEEK IN COLUMBUS 





Musical Art Society Heard with Graham 
Harris as Soloist 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, March 25.—The 
Musical Art Society gave its annual con- 
cert in Elks’ hall recently before a ca- 
pacity audience. This society has ever 
since its organization, been unique in the 
character of its work, much of its success 


being due to its director, Samuel Richard 
who has been the presiding 


genius since its beginning. Mrs. Arthur 
Crumrine is president this year. Until 
the war depleted the society of its male 
singers, it was a mixed chorus, made up 
of the foremost soloists, but since the 
war it has been a women’s chorus. The 
men, however, will soon resume their 
place in the ranks of the society. 

Mr. Gaines introduced one of his new 
compositions, entitled “Lullaby in Sor- 
row,” an episode of the late war, in which 
the women’s voices represent the woman 
at home, and the off-stage, a bass (at 
this performance Ralph McCall), sings a 
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Lady Beecham, Distinguished in Many 


Fields, Is of Noted American Family 
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Lady Thomas Beecham and Her Children, the Elder of Whom Is a Promising 
Youthful Composer 


ERE is a new and hitherto unpub- 
lished portrait of Lady Beecham, 
the wife of Sir Thomas Beecham, the 
famous musician, who has done so much 


for the cause of music in England. Lady 
Beecham is a daughter of Dr. Charles 
Stuart Welles, physician and surgeon of 
New York, and the grand-daughter of 
General Henry Welles, while her uncle, 
the Hon. Gideon Welles, was Secretary 
of State for the U. S. A. Navy in the 
Civil War. He gave his consent to Lady 
Beecham’s grandfather to have the 
Monitor built, which turned the tide of 
the war and helped to save the unity of 
the American States. The second gover- 
nor of Connecticut was Thomas Welles, 
direct ancestor of Lady Beecham. This 
governor descended from Baron Welles, 
who married a daughter of Edward IV., 
and from Bishop Hugh de Welles, who 


held Magna Charta for King John’s 
signature. 

Lady Beecham, as a girl, became 
greatly interested in the troubles of her 
sex through the laxity and diversity of 
marriage laws in the United States. She 
studied law with a view to helping to get 
them made uniform. On coming to Eng- 
land her father and she attended court—- 
being presented by the U. S. Embassy to 
Queen Victoria,—Lady Beecham being the 
first woman student of law to attend 
court in England. Her eldest son is now 
fourteen, and has written many songs, a 
symphony, a ballet and an opera. Lady 
Beecham, who is fond of painting and is 
a well-known writer, is greatly interested 
in the welfare of children and in the up- 
holding of a high moral standard for the 
race. She is honorary secretary to the 
Marriage Defence Council, of which the 
Duke of Northumberland is president. 





solo part. Two other works of the direc- 
tor were introduced, an original transla- 
tion from Goethe’s “Pretty Blushing 
Roses” and “Spring and Youth.” The 
program closed with Tchaikovsky’s “Na- 
ture and Love.” The soloist was Gra- 
ham Harris, a Detroit violinist, concert- 
master of Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
who made a most favorable impression. 
Marian Wilson Haynie was accompanist. 
ELLA MAy SMITH. 
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Music Club Asks for Vocational Educa- 
tion 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 24.—Sena- 
tor George D. McLean of Connecticut has 
submitted in the Senate a petition of the 
Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club of 
Bridgeport, Conn., urging Congress to 
enact legislation for vocational educa- 
tion. The petition was referred to the 
Senate committee on education and labor. 

T. M. 





EASTON CHORUS SCORES 





Earle Laros Appears with Woman’s Club 
and Lafayette College 
24.—The chorus 
of the Woman’s Club, Mrs. George C. 
Macan, Jr., conductor, gave its final 
musical morning of the season in the 


auditorium of the Hay School of Music 
on March 16. The subject of Music Ther- 
apeutics, having been discussed by the 
club, at the close of each number, a vote 
was taken as to the too sedative or nar- 
cotic effect of the composition on the 
audience. Earle D. Laros, pianist, 
offered a group of French solos by De- 
bussy and Saint-Saéns. Harvey Free- 
man, a local violinist, was heard in a 
group of solos. The program closed with 
“Wynken, Blynken, and Nod” by Nevin, 
in which the solo part was sung by Mrs. 
Nobel of the chorus. 

An innovation was made in the cur- 
riculum of Lafayette College recently, 
when Earle D. Laros, pianist, gave a 
recital for the students. This was the first 
musical event in the college calendar, 
and was given in place of the weekly lec- 
tures as a test for musical ability on the 
part of the students. It was attended by 
seven hundred students besides members 
of the faculty and friends. At the close 
of the program Mr. Laros was recalled 
several times and finally gave encores, 
after the time limit had expired. Mr. 
Laros offered a group of old Italian 
pieces, representative numbers by Schu- 
mann and Chopin, and a group of modern 
compositios. Rome Fenton, tenor, offered 
two groups of songs, one by Tosti 
and the other Cadman and Nevin. He 
was heartily received. BEL CANTO. 


EASTON, PA., March 





FRED PATTON’S ACTIVITIES 


Important Spring Engagements for 
Young Bass-Baritone 


Fred Patton, the young bass-baritone, 
has been engaged to sing twice, on April 
9 and 10, with the Oratorio Society of 
New York, Walter Damrosch, conductor, 
at its Spring Festival at the Seventy- 
first Regiment Armory, New York. On 
April 9 he sings the réle of Apollyon in 
Stillman Kelley’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
with Mabel Garrison, Marie Sundelius, 
Julia Claussen, Lambert Murphy, Rein- 
ald Werrenrath and Royal Dadmun, and 
on April 10 the réle of Brander in Ber- 
lioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” with Easton 
as Marguerite, Charles Hackett as Faust 
and Rothier as Mephistopheles. 

Mr. Patton is booked to sing two per- 
formances of Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” 
this spring, on April 6, with the Pitts- 
burgh Mendelssohn Choir, and on May 81 
with the Choral Society, Wade R. Brown, 
conductor, of Greensboro, N. C. The 
latter is a re-engagement, following Mr. 
Patton’s successful appearance with this 
chorus in Handel’s ‘‘Messiah” last De- 
cember. Both engagements were booked 
by Walter Anderson. 
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Favorites Rule London’s Week 





Anne Thursfield and Joan Willis Much Admired at Their 
Concerts—“‘Tannhauser” Has Marked Success at Covent 


Garden—‘“‘Figaro”’ 
“Sunday Times” 


Revived—Newman Joins Staff of 








By EDWIN EVANS 
London, March 5, 1920. 


F it is not too paradoxical, one might 

describe the past week and many 
more of the present season, as super- 
active and yet uneventful. The profes- 
sional listener’s diary is crowded with 
engagements, and, as the French say, he 
has to cut himself into four in order to 
attend them all, and yet at the end of 
the week there seems to be very little 
to be chronicled in more permanent form 
than that of an odd paragraph or two. 
The musical world seems to be hoarding 
its best for the summer season which 
promises to be really brilliant. For the 
present, we are given many excellent 


performances by artists to whose merits 
we have again and again given our recog- 
nition, but whose appearances are not 
news in the technical sense of the word. 
For instance, Mrs. Anne Thursfield, to 
whose highly finished art I referred some 
time ago in MusicAL AMERICA, has given 
us another recital, every bit as delightful 
as its predecessor. Since “Mephisto” has 
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been enlightening readers of. these 
columns upon the strenuousness of the 
critic’s occupation, they will understand 
how much is implied when I place on 
record that Mrs. Thursfield’s recitals be- 
long to those few events which critics sit 
out to the end, even at the cost of missing 
something else. 

Another very agreeable concert of the 
week was that at which Joan Willis 
played the ’cello. The program included 
two trios in which her companions were 
Messrs. Percival Hodgson and William 
Murdoch, but its magnetic pole was 
Bach’s ’Cello Sonata in G Major. She 
is not a virtuoso in the ordinary sense, 
for she makes no attempt to show off 
what she can do. She is too much ab- 
sorbed in the music itself-to be bothered 
with questions of showmanship, and she 
will probably never appeal to the gallery. 
But that is precisely the attitude which 
presents chamber music at its best. The 
more intimate masterpieces demand an 
acute musical taste and a kind of self 
abnegation that is not common among 
present day heroes and heroines of the 
concert platform, whose love of success 
is generally greater than their love of 
music. It is for that reason that Miss 
Willis’s playing of this sonata, at a quiet 
concert which did not attract much at- 
tention, stands out among my recollec- 
tions of the week. 


At Covent Garden 


The Beecham Opera continues to pre- 
sent the standard works of its répertoire 
at Covent Garden. “Tannhauser” had 
a big success, the credit for which must 
in the first place be divided between 
Frank Mullings, who sang the name-part, 
and Albert Coates, who conducted. There 
was also much distinction in Gladys 
Ancrum’s Venus. The Elizabeth was 
Elsa Stralia, unquestionably a very fine 
opera singer, but one who does not 
readily sink into the character she has 
to impersonate. On the following day 
they revived “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
which remains one of the most completely 
satisfying productions of the Beecham 
répertoire, because the requirements of 
theatrical art are met with the same 
completeness as those of the music. It 
is in the best sense musical comedy, ad- 
mirably staged. There were two changes 
in the cast. Sylvia Nelis sang the part 
of Cherubino rather better than her pred- 
ecessor, but theve was nothing about her 
beyond the clothes to suggest that mis- 
chievous young rascal. Foster Richard- 
son made a clever little study of the 
gardener’s scene. For the rest, Mme. 
Licette, Desirée Ellinger, Frederic Aus- 
tin and Frederick Ranalow retained their 
parts, and there is nobody here who has 
any wish for a change. 

Ernest Newman, the most readable of 
our musical scribes, has suddenly left the 
staff of the Observer and gone over to 
the Sunday Times, where he inaugurated 


his office with a sprightly article on 
“Actors and Actresses in Opera.” He 
points out that in the matter of char- 
acterization the women have an easier 
time than the men as ali the operatic 
parts they are called upon to act, belong 
to three clearly established types: in- 
jured innocence, the hoyden or soubrette, 
and the serpent of sex. He is unkind 
enough to add: “it takes no great ability 
to play parts like these, because they are 
parts that, in varying degrees, women 
are playing in private all their lives 
through.” If any accident should befall 
Mr. Newman during the week, I -shall 
have an obituary notice ready. 

Mr. Newman’s place on the Observer 
has been taken by Percy A. Scholes, the 
editor of the Music Student, a scholarly 
writer who will not find it easy to be 
equally entertaining, though his life may 
be more secure from murderous on- 
slaughts. 


EDNA MAMPBELL HEARD IN 
CHARMING SONG RECITAL 








Young Contralto Discloses Warm and 
Attractive Voice and Is Very 
Cordially Received 


Tasteful in its choice of numbers, the 
program which Edna Mampbell sang at 
#olian Hall on Tuesday afternoon, 
March 23, contained much that was 
pleasurable. The singer disclosed a warm 
contralto voice, commendably used. 

Her program began with a group of 
classic airs, including Gluck’s “Ja n’ai 
jamais chéri,” Paisello’s “Chi vuol la 
Zingarella,” Handel’s “‘Lascia ch’io pi- 
anga,” and Vivaldi’s “Un certo non so 
che,” nicely achieved. 

Her second group was begun with 
Franz’s “Mother, O Sing Me to Rest,” 
one of the most effective numbers of the 
program. Other songs of this group 


were Jensen’s “When Love Through the . 


Piazetti,” and two by Schumann, “My 
Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose” and “Jep- 
tha’s Daughter.” The third group con- 
sisted of French lyrics, the most impres- 
sive being Duparc’s “Testament” and 
Chausson’s “Amour d’Antan.” 

A jewel of the concluding group of 
numbers in English was the Loeffler set- 
ting of Poe’s “To Helen,” one of the fin- 
est songs yet written by any American 
composer. Miss Mampbell sang it very 
effectively. 

The contralto’s tone was of attractive 
quality and generally free. Her scale 
was even and smooth. Some pianissimo 
effects rather eluded her. Her phrasing 
was artistic and her treatment of melodic 
line was graceful. She had the common 
contralto fault of rather muffled articula- 
tion and numbers of restful placidity 
seemed better suited to her interpreta- 
tive gifts than those of emotional stress. 
The singer was very cordially received. 

Richard Hageman played his usual 
admirable accompaniments. me 


Lorena Zeller, soprano, and Ada 
Zeller, pianist, have just returned from 
a successful tour of Massachusetts, in- 
cluding Boston, Wallaston, Waltham and 
Stoneham. 








Merle Alcock, the contralto, will be 
the soloist at the New York Festival, 
with Walter Damrosch, April 6; the 
Fitchburg, Mass., festival, April 23; the 
Cincinnati May festival, and the Evans- 
ton North Shore Festival, May 27. 
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“MINENT PIANISTS IN 
TOLEDO CONCERTS 


iseiwitsch, Assisting Artist 
With Berkshire Quartet— 
Goodson in Program 


oLEDO, OHIO, March 20.—The senior 
s of Scott High, which annually 
gs some musical attraction of note, 
sday evening brought the Berkshire 
ng Quartet and Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
sian pianist, to Scott High Audi- 
um, in one of the most enjoyable con- 
ts of the season. The quartet proved 
a most excellent organization, and 
ned the program with a _ splendid 
jing of Schumann’s Quartet No. 3, in 
Major. Mr. Moiseiwitsch created a 
re with his single p‘ano group, which 
uded Debussy’s “Jardins sous la 
e,’ Chopin’s Nocturne in E, and 
‘t’s “Campanella.” He is a pianist 
the very first rank. The program 
sed with Brahms’s Quintet for Piano 
| Strings in F Minor. 
Friday evening in Scott High Audi- 
ium the second number of the Piano 
‘eachers’ Course took place with Katha- 
e Goodson as the soloist. She played 
interesting program and one well 
ted to the many students present, 
pening with a splendid reading of Schu- 
ann’s “Scenes from Childhood.” Be- 
sides some Brahms and _ considerable 
Chopin, she also played a most interest- 
ng group of modern works, including 
“Night in May” and “The Sea” by Palm- 
gren; “Fireflies” by Arthur Hinton, and 
“Fileuse” by Grovlez. Her playing 
howed much virility, and in several of 
her lighter things she achieved beautiful 
effects. J. H. H. 





SIMMIONS PUPILS HEARD 


Students at “Oaksmere” Give Program 
at the Playhouse 


MAMARONECK, N. Y., March 15.—On 
the evening of March 11, at the Play- 
house, Louis Simmions presented his 
voice pupils at “Oaksmere” in a delight- 
ful recital. Mr. Simmions, who has made 
a splendid success in his teaching at Mrs. 
Merrill’s School, spoke before the per- 
formance on the necessity of song sing- 
ing for young singers, contending that 
solfeggio singing makes songless singing, 
singers without feeling in their perfor- 
mance. He is a strong believer in sing- 
ing songs in English, holding that too 
many students of voice take their time in 
studying operatic arias, which are totally 
insuited to their style and equipment, 
and that thus there has developed a large 
army of shouters among voice students, 
instead of musical singers. 

The program, made up mostly of songs 

English by American and English 
composers, conta*ned compositions by 
Kennedy Russell, Wood, Lusk, Gretcha- 
ninoff, Hardy, Rogers, Branscombe, Cur- 
ran, Densmore, Quilter, Clutsam, White, 
Massenet, Nevin, Ferrari, 
Hara, Lohr, Slater, Kreisler, Lehmann, 
Arne, Whelpley, Rand and_ Silberta. 
[he performers without exception sang 
with charm, They included Vivian Hoff- 
man, Beulah Hay, Lucile Brett, Mary 
Louise Johnson, Carlotta Gydeson, Vir- 
ginia Sawyer, Marian Loessig, Gertrude 


| Black, Catharine Ruggles, Porter Scott 


Hudson, Adelaide Reckford, Catherine 
Thompson, Marie Louise Fly, Miriam 
Ruggles, Helen Dennison, Hazel Cross, 
Ruth Spetnagel, Regina Shibbeth, Beety 
Recder, Frances Quinne, Juliette Hunt, 
ierine Rial, Fay Maxwell and 
nerine Camp. Hilda Aiken was the 
accompanist. 





Miss Macbeth Undertakes Tour After 
Opera and Concert Successes 
\fter seoring a brilliant success with 


‘he Chicago Opera Association in per- 
‘Ormaneces of “L’Elisir d’Amore,” “The 


- 
I, ced Ball” and “Rigoletto” in Boston, 


ence Macbeth, the coloratura so- 
rao, left immediately for a concert 
‘our which will take her to the Middle 
She sang in Rochester and Syra- 

‘use, N. Y., appearing in the former city 


| Undor the auspices of the Genesee Valley © 


and winning in both appearances 
ng short of an ovation. 
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Music Potent Fo 


rce for Culture 


and Progress in Alexandria, Minn. 








LEXANDRIA, MINN., March 23.— 
The story of the musical develop- 
ment in this little town of Alexandria is 
one that cannot be adequately pictured 


on paper. There is so much of the human 
side, so much actual changing of a child’s 
life from indifference to habits of work 














to the Study of Musical Instruments 


ture of his task, the director began qui- 
etly the work of organizing and instruct- 
ing. The only musical organization 
Alexandria then possessed was a band, 
which had been without a leader for 
some time. Classes in band and orches- 
tra instruments were’ immediately 
formed, also private lessons given with 
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and love for his music, that cannot be 
told, and must be read between the lines. 

Alexandria is a summer resort, of 3,400 
persons, situated among the 10,000 lakes 
of Minnesota, with enough wide-awake, 
enterprising citizens to appreciate that 
children should be educated musically as 
well as in the three Rs. 

Four years ago, fostered by the Com- 
mercial Club, a music association was 
formed with a board of nine directors, 
supported financially by public-spirited 
citizens. A salary fund was raised the 
first year and contributors guaranteed 
this for a second year. The association 
secured the services of Martin J. Sorfla- 
ten, cornetist, violinist and instructor, as 
its musical director. In fact, it was to 
make this experiment that he left his col- 
lege position at Austin, Minn., after 
being there thirteen years, and proposed 
this community music plan to the Alex- 
andria Commercial Club, thinking Alex- 
andria the type of town desirable for 
such an experiment. 

Appreciating the size and unique na- 


1 EAR 


The Apollo Club of Alexandria, Minn. 


no cost to pupil except his instrument 
and music. No attempt was made to show 
miraculous results in a short space of 
time; the aim has ever been to promote 
a normal healthy growth. 


Four Years’ Record 


Now in the fourth year Alexandria 
boasts a Community Band of thirty 
p‘eces, which furnishes a series of twelve 
summer concerts, an Apollo Club of 
thirty-six men, Choral Union of eighty 
voices, which gives two concerts each 
year; a mandolin club of twenty young 
people, High School orchestra of eight- 
een, Junior Band and Junior Orchestra. 
These organizations are directed by Mr. 
Sorflaten, who also has_ instrumental 
groups and four grades of violin classes 
working evenings and after school. The 
beginners’ violin class is so large this 
year that it has to meet in three sec- 
tions. We try not to have more than 
twelve or fourteen violin students in a 
class. > 

Mrs. Harriet McGreaham Sorflaten is 


School Instrumental Classes—a Remarkable Photograph Showing How the School Children of Alexandria, Minn., Have Taken 


the supervisor of music in the public 
schools, and is in a position to discover 
the more talented pupils for intensive 
work, encourage the backward and easily 
discouraged ones, and keep the High 
School students interested. 

We have met the usual twenty-five per 
cent of talented musicians, who have 





spared no efforts in supporting the cause, 
and to whom much credit is due for the 
success of the movement; also the usual 
fifty per cent of those eager to learn; 
and the usual twenty-five per cent of 
shifters who do not stick to anything. 

But aside from losing many promising 
music students when the young men en- 
listed, the growth has been steadily up- 
ward and encouraging in every way, and 
proves itself a strong force for Ameri- 
canization. 

The women of the town have organized 
a Euterpean Club of fifty members who 
meet every two weeks. 

There are three piano teachers here, 
also two violin teachers now, besides Mr. 
Sorflaten, who now charges for all les- 
sons except in classes, to protect and 
encourage other private teachers. There 
is also another vocal teacher, besides Mrs. 
Sorflaten. 

Alexandria has a musical atmosphere, 
is a happier, mcre industrious town for 
the experiment, which shows more possi- 
bilities at every turn. 
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BERLIN REGALED 
WITH OPERETTA 


Despite Economic Crisis, Lntias Musical Works Abound in 


Germany’s Capital—Kiunneke’s “Vielgeliebter” 


shining Success—Victor 


the Out- 


Jacobi Still Popular—Oscar 


Straus a Prolific Writer, with Two Works Now Running 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Despite economic and 


political crises, Berlin is still being enter- 
tained by an abundance of light operetta. 
This is the second letter from Lieut. Geoffrey 
Lloyd Wilson of the Interallied Baltic Mis- 
sion on the conditions of music in that city, 
the first having been published several 
months ago, dealing with the more serious 


side of Germany’s music. 
Berlin, Feb. 2, 1920. 

To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

S you see, I am still in Berlin, though 

how much longer I shall be here I 
cannot tell, but I don’t suppose it will be 
for very long. My French colleague and 
I are making the most of our time and 
as he doesn’t care for opera I’ve been 
going in for a “course” of German musi- 
cal comedy and comic opera and I think 
we’ve done every show in Berlin! Ill 
try and condense into a few lines my 
opinion of the lighter side of the musi- 
cal world of Berlin. 

The undoubtedly outshining work is 
“Der Vielgeliebter” now running at the 
Nollendorf Theater. It is a real light 
comic opera and the music is really bril- 
liant. It is witty, satirical, lyrical and 
frivolous as the action demands and is 
always melodious. It is scored with real 
genius and the whole work is a little 
gem. I’ve been five times to hear it and 
shall go again. The artists are all good 
—even the oily tenor who basks in the 
adoration of the Backfische and the scen- 
ery is quite adequate, though not star- 
tling. However the dresses—exaggerated 
middle of the 18th century fashions—are 
things of sheer joy. If any of the Amer- 
ican light opera people are looking out 
for new material I should tell them to 
be sure to at least see this show before 
choosing other material. The composer 
is one Eduard Kiinneke. 

After that came the shows at the 
Metropole Theater, which corresponds to 
our Daly’s Theater in London, and those 
at the Wallner Theater and the Berliner 
Theater. At the Metropole the show is 
a musical comedy by Victor Jacobi—the 
“Marriage Market” man—called “Sy- 


bille.” Very pretty music, especially the 
duet in the second act, “Geheimnisvoll die 
Liebe ist,” for which Jacobi has written 
a really original melody and rhythm with 
a most fascinating final cadence. There 
is a very good “Letter Scene” that would 
be quite worthy of concert perform- 
ance. The rest is clever ordinary musi- 


‘cal comedy stuff. 


New Works of Oscar Straus 


At the Wallner Theater and at the 
Berliner Theater are operettas by Oscar 
Straus (“Chocolate Soldier” fame). 
“Eine Ball Nacht” at the former is most 
fascinating—real Viennese waltz melo- 
dies and marches that carry one away 
with their lilt. And a very good com- 
pany—especially Pepi Zampa, who plays 
the part of the Midinette who imperson- 
ates the Countess at the ball. There is 
one very hasty duet in the first act with 
a strangely out-of-place Scotch folk-song 
sort of attire. The orchestration is just 
what one would expect. Good but quite 
commonplace, except for that one duet 
where Strauss has been really clever and 
uses his strings and harp with great 
effect. 

At the Berliner Theater is a new 
Straus show, “The Last Valse.” This is 
not nearly as clever as “Eine Ball 
Nacht,” but is better produced and has 
a tower of strength in the person of 
Fritzi Marsarj. She is one of the few 
real operetta artistes of the world. 
Small, not a bit pretty and with a rather 
shrill voice and already in the forties— 
she grips you at once and raises the most 
abject drivel of a part up to realms of 
real vital and poignant life, simply and 
solely by her art. We have nothing 
touch her in England. Régine Flor 
the nearest I’ve seen to her and s es 
French. She’s a real marvel and wasted 
in the Bosche. She is an Austrian. I 
wish I could give you an idea of her 
work. She makes you chortle with the 
infinitesimal nuances of her work—one 
moment she has you laughing and the 
next you are on the point of p Ree mo 
at some awful sense of fear or horror 
that she is making you feel—and this in 


the most blatant of musical comedy 
shows! However, in the last act Straus 
has written for her one of the record- 
making songs of musical comedy. The 
song itself gives her material worthy of 
her art and she grasps the opportunity 
with both hands and the result is a rev- 
elation, while Straus has written one 
of the most deliciously great melodies 
and orchestrated it superbly. It’s exactly 
like a little melody played by a lacquer fig- 
ure on a Chinese screen. At one moment 
you think of Ravel and Debussy at their 
sanest and the next you think of Mozart, 
and then you find out that you are think- 
ing all wrong. The whole thing is an 
epitome of dainty sauciness and absolute- 
ly Evelike knowledge of the world and 
life. The song simply consists of the 
different ways in which ‘“O-la-la” can be 
said, but you want to hear Marsarj sing- 
ing it and Straus’s orchestral conceits. 
The whole thing is superb. However, it’s 
the orchestration and the art of Marsarj 
that make the whole thing. 

For the rest—the musical comedies are 
simply tawdry rubbish—obvious banali- 
ties and a sheer waste of time. 

But—compared to the English musical 
comedy artist—the German artist of the 
same grade is far and away ahead of the 
English one. What I mean is that the 
first-class German artist is streets ahead 
of the English first-class one, though the 
latter is ahead of the German second- 
class one, who in his turn is better than 
our second-class one, and so on. How- 
ever, when it comes to the setting, pro- 
duction and dressing of the pieces we 
are not only streets but miles ahead of 
the Bosch people. 

But I’m sure that I’m writing too 
much. However, I’ll just say that last 
night was the premier of “Die Hiigel- 
miihle” at the Deutsches Opera House 
of Koch. Well produced, it was 
musically a_ scholarly imitation of 
Strauss and Wagner at their very nois- 
jest. Koch is evidently a painstaking 
scholar and imitator with not inherent 
genius nor the capability of imitating the 
real worthy side of either Strauss or 
Wagner. He has copied all _ their 
longueurs and none of their greatnesses. 
There may have been thematic material 
in the score—one couldn’t hear it. 
Everywhere bangs and thumps and 
clashes of cymbals and gongs with splut- 
terings of xylophones and ticklings of 
triangles and celestas with a vague and 
formless undercurrent of noise from the 
rest of the orchestra. I tried to make 
head or tail out of the piano score but 
had to give it up. Strauss is child’s work 
compared to this latest arrival. How the 
artists were able to memorize their 
parts I cannot think. Perhaps they 
didn’t—but nobody would or could ever 
be the wiser!!! 

GEOFFREY LLOYD WILSON.. 
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MISS KAPLAN IN CHICAG) 


Pianist Gives Annual Recital With Mi} 





Success 
CHICAGO, March 16.—Bessie_ Bj 
Kaplan, the popular Chicago pia 


gave her annual piano recital at k 
ball Hall last Tuesday evening befo 
large audience and displayed, as on 
mer occasions, artistic accomplishm 
that entitle her to be regarded as on 
the city’s most gifted pianists. 

Her program brought to hearing s 
interesting standard compositions 
Haydn, Gluck-Saint-Saéns, Beeth 
and Brahms, and for her principal ni» 
ber of the evening she chose th p 
Minor Sonata by Chopin, completing 
recital with several novelties by G 
Leschetizky, and Liszt. 

In her presentation of Chopin’s So 
Miss Kaplan displayed a tone of var 
power and quality, an insight into 
musical contents of the work and 
terpretative power and brilliance. 

She made the scherzo and the finak 
most telling, playing these movem 
with dashing bravura. Her interpr 
tion of the first section was broad 
sonorous, and she made the largo a 
mantic songful piece. 

The audience gave her enthusia- {i 
applause throughout the evening. Lis’:’ 
“Reminiscences from Meyerbeer’s ‘f»)- 
ert le Diable’” is a tremendously diffi il 
transcription, but is not particularly ( 
tinguished for its pianistic beauty. It 
showed, however, a fine command of 
octave technic and power. Miss Kaplan 
made a great success and was reca!!e( 
many times during the evening. 

M. R 


Massenet Score Used in Arbell Suit But 
Creator of Role Loses Case 


PARIS, March 12.—<An interesting casi 
in the Parisian courts is the recent one 
concerning the creation of the name-part 
in Massenet’s “Cléopatre.” On the title- 
page of his manuscript score of the opera 
Massenet wrote: “The role of Cléopatr 
was written for Mlle. Lucy Arbell ani it 
is she whom I wish to create this rile 
and to assume it in , Subsequent per- 
formances of the opera.” In spite of this 
the rdle was created by Maria Kousniet- 
zov at the Monte Carlo Opéra. Mlle. Ar- 
bell, who brought suit in 1914, received a 
judgment of 30,000 francs. The case, 
however, was recently re-opened befor 
the ‘Premiére Chambre, which decided 
that the librettists, as well as the com- 
poser, had a say in the matter, and re- 
versed the former decision, ruling also 
that Mlle. Arbell should pay the ex- 
penses of the suit. ROBERT BRUSSEL. 
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New York City 


PAUL DUFAULT, Tenor 


Now on Transcontinental Tour of Canada from 
Halifax to Vancouver 
Pers. Address: St. Helene de Bagot, Canada, P.Q. 





SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
8 years Institute of Musical Art, N. Y. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 








OONDUCTOR—OOACH— 
ACCOMPANIST 


JOHN WARREN ER 


Tel. Columbus 2848 
Address: 241 West 72d St., New York 


ROBERT SAMUEL FLAGLER 


ORGANIST—PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
INSTRUCTION—CLASSES IN HARMONY 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Thureday and Friday Afternoons 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia University 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 


MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 


Pianiste—Accompaniste—Voice Coachi 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York. Cire e 1350 


pitge iter HEMSTREET. T=ASRERo °F 


50 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 




















57 West 58th St., New York Plaza 2450 

MARGUERITE CHALLET 

Accompanist—COACH in French ire 
36 West 92nd Street. Phone: Riv @ 1363 





REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 
‘Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble 
Address care Musical America 





MARY HOWE (Mrs. Edward O. Burton 


VERMONT’S FAMOUS SOPRANO 
Vocal Instruction 
246 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J, KUBBARD, Vocal Instruetion 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, - - - . - . MASS. 








MAE D. MILLER 


CHER OF SINGING 
Voice Pte Mr = 2 
STUDIO: 819 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


LAURA E, MORRILL 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 


148 West 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 2118 


MAUD MORGAN, Harp Soloist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Ohbildren a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th Bt. *"Phone Circle 1505 


EDMUND J. MYER, Voice 


703 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1850 
UMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 




















RODNEY SAYLOR 


CONCERT ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 4075. Home Phone: Waverly 2650 


HENRY F, SEIBERT 7 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR. 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. Conductor, Reading 


Choral Society. 

THE SITTIG TRIO XND’PrANo”° 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, bes ad of Piano and Aecompanis' 

167 West 80th St.,'N. Y. Phone Schuyler 952 


MRS, FREDERIC H, SNYDER 


VOICE TEACHER 


Authorized teacher of the Vanini Method. 
Permanent Studio: Nevada Apts 
2025 Broadway, 70th 8t. Tel. Columbus 44! 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS &i2""*" 


In New York Tuesdays and Fridays 
115 East 34th St. Tel. Murray Hill 244! 


BERTHE VANDEN BER6-—GOBUS 


Accompanist—Ensemble Player—Cox¢! 


Late with Manhattan Opera Company and Pay'o¥! 
8647 Broadway, New York Phone, Audubon §!!' 


CLAUDE WARFORD ™ 


COMPOSER—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway Phone Brya! 
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MARGUERITE ROBERTSON, Diction 


al attention to the BNGES sH PIOTION _ 
apap attention imination o orem accen 

lisme Studio 83 West Sist Street, 

By pene A only. *Phone Sebastes 6827. 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


— BARITONE 
aa er of Singing 
Studio 144 —— 62nd St., Ss Y ork 








WILLIAM WYLIE, Tenor 


OPERA—CONCERTS—ORATORIO 


288 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Phone. Madison Square &R82T _ 


NIKOLA ZAN Grand Opera Baritone 
(Prague Opera) 
Pupil of Astillero, Italian exponent of the Lamp!” 
method. 
Studio: 125 BD. 87th St., New York 
*Pheme Vanderbilt 7772. 
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Exponent of Chromatic Harp 











Cucille Wurmser-Delcourt Re- 
turns To France After First 
Tour of America With the 
New Instrument—Coming 
Here for Concerts Next Fall 
—Will Teach at Mannes 
School 


UCILLE WURMSER-DELCOURT, 
the eminent exponent of the harpe 
hromatique, sailed for France on March 
\9, after three months spent in the 
nited States. Mme. Delcourt, who says 
herself that she is trés voyageuse, came 
to this: country the early part of last 
December, with but one engagement in 
view. 

“I knew absolutely no one here except 
Walter Damrosch,” she said to a repre- 
entative of MUSICAL AMERICA, just be- 
fore sailing, “and I had only one concert 
booked, an appearance with the New 
York Symphony. But then,” she added, 
with a laugh, “I have always found if 
you—how do you say it?—“‘take a chance,’ 
things always turn out all right. I said 


to myself, ‘it has happened before, why 
not again?’ And so, I came. And I was 
right. I have had practically all the work 
| could do this time, and I have a number 
of appearances booked for next season. 
Besides that, I am to teach at the Mannes 
School. 


Finds Cordial Reception in U. S. 








Lucille Wurmser-Delcourt, Exponent of 
the Chromatic Harp 


“Yes, my harp differs from the ones. 


you are used to. It is not a question of 
the sound, that is just the same as a 
pedal harp, but the technique is entirely 
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The Conover Piano 


Built with 
“Made-to-Order Care 


| ibcoape detail of Conover construction sug- 


gests painstaking care. Nowhere is there an 
evidence of haste. The Conover is the piano of today 
for all that exceptional ability, perfect manufactur- 
ing facilities, and the purpose to produce a superior 
instrument can accomplish, is embodied within it. 


Considering its durability, it is more moderately 
priced than any other really great piano of today. 


THE CABLE COMPANY 


Makers of Conover, Cable, Kingsbury and Wellington 
Carola, Solo-Carola, Euphona, Solo-Euphona 
and Euphona Reproducing Inner-Players 


CHICAGO 


























different, and music must be especially 
written for it. Debussy, Ravel and F'lor- 
ent Schmitt have composed things for 
me. As far as looks are concerned, it is 
certainly more agreeable to watch a per- 
son play who does not have to be shifting 
their feet every instant. The harp is a 
quiet instrument and one should be re- 
poseful while playing it, not always 
wriggling around. There is certainly no 
comparison as far as appearance is con- 
cerned. One of the big harp makers in 
this country is investigating the instru- 
ment and it seems certain that, before 
long, chromatic harps will be made in 
America. At present they are manufac- 
tured only in France and that, of course, 
would make them cost a lot of money 
over here. Besides the manufacturers, 
your composers, too, are interested, and 
a number of them are at work on pieces 
for me. 

“You haven’t asked me yet how I liked 
America! Well, I will tell you anyhow, 
that I am perfectly delighted with it and 
with the reception I have had. There 
was some little doubt in my mind princi- 
pally because my répertoire is somewhat 
limited and is composed entirely of se- 
verely classic numbers and ultra-modern 
ones. And music of either kind is not 
calculated to interest the general public. 
Nevertheless, I seem—again, how do you 
say it?—to have ‘caught on!’ I’d have 
loved to stay longer but I have concert 
engagements in Paris and in London that 
I must fill. I shall take a long holiday 
at a little place I own in the woods near 
Dieppe. My American friend, Hilda 
Roosevelt, who has just made a great 
success at the Opéra-Comique, will be 
with me most of the summer. 

“IT have played pretty well all over 
Europe, even Germany, and have been to 
South America as well. I should like to 
go out to the Far East before it becomes 
entirely Occidentalized, but things are 
too unsettled there at present. 

“One thing I want to say and that is, 
I am surprised at the number of people 
in America who speak French. I was led 
to suppose that there were comparatively 
few, but I have found people everywhere. 
I learned a little English but I have not 
been alone or lonely one minute of the 
time. There have been no end of kind 
people calling me on the telephone and 
asking me to dinners and teas and ar- 
ranging entertainments of all kinds for 
me. Oh. I don’t wonder that European 
artists like America! And I am already 
counting the weeks before I come back 
again.” JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 


American Guild of Organists Awards 
Medal to Albany Composer 


The American Guild of Organists 
through its secretary, Miles I’A. Martin, 
announces that the Clemson gold medal 
awarded by the Guild in its annual prize 
anthem competition has been won by T. 
Franklin H. Candlyn of Albany, N. Y., 
for his setting of the hymn, “O Come 
Emannuel.” 


RUDOLPH POLK HEARD 
IN ADMIRABLE RECITAL 


Young American Violinist Satisfies Car- 
negie Hall Audience with Well- 
Played Program 


Violin playing of a very satisfying 
order was that of Rudolph Polk in Car- 
negie Hall, Tuesday evening, March 23. 
The young American again proved that 
he has had admirable schooling and is 
ent'tled to a place among those recitalists 
whose programs are well worth hearing. 
He was applauded warmly. 

Mr. Polk began with Tartini’s G Minor 
Sonata, very smoothly achieved. He was 
even more successful in the Saint-Saéns 
B Minor Concerto. His third group con- 
sisted of the Dvorak-Kreisler G Minor 
Slavonic Dance, Cecil Burleigh’s “Moto 
Perpetuo,” Aulin’s “Swedish Dance,” and 
Gardner’s “‘From the Canebrake.” The 
Burleigh and Gardner numbers were re- 
peated. 

The Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave Maria,” 
with which Mr. Polk began his final 
group, was of grateful tone. In the 
Chaminade-Kreisler “Serenade Espag- 
nole,”’ which followed, his harmonics were 
not altogether clear. Smetana’s “Bo- 
hemian Fantasy” was a very attractive 
number. Mr. Polk’s style has more 
finish and precision than warmth or 
intensity, and has not yet acquired the 
individuality, perhaps, which it may have 
as his concert career grows and expands. 
Emil Newman was his able accompanist. 
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GENOVESE ENDS HER SERIES 





Contralto Gives Final Concert in Ruther- 
ford, N. J. 


RUTHERFORD, N. J., March 28.—An or- 
chestral and operatic concert was given 
in St. Mary’s Auditorium on the evening 
of March 17, this being one of a series of 
similar affairs under the direction of 
Mme. Genovese, the contralto. On this 
occasion the program included a presen- 
tation of three acts of “Rigoletto”— 
practically the entire opera. Mme. Geno- 
vese took the roles of Maddelena and 
Giovanna. She was in superb voice and 
gave an admirable performance. She 
was assisted by Adele Manna as Gilda, 
Fernando Guarneri as Rigoletto, Lugi 
Fini as the Duke and Antonio Civoru as 
Sparafucile. 

The concert which preceded the opera 
was delightful in every detail. This por- 
tion of the program was given by the 
Ladies’ Glee Club of New York under the 
direction of Blanche E. Outwater and the 
following soloists: Augusta Strangfield, 
Marjorie Knies and E. J. Newhouse. 

This was the third and final concert of 
the season and it is probable that Mme. 
Genovese will elect to give a series next 
year. She will be much occupied in 
operatic work the early part of next sea- 
son. 








Musical Landmarks in New York 


Under this title César Saerchinger gives us even 


more than his title suggests - 


a vivid and en- 


trancing picture of musical activities in New York 
from early days to those of Caruso in 


The Musical Quarterly 
for January, 1920 


The contents of the January issue range from the above 
article to Amy Lowell’s Facinating Musical Analogies in 


Modern Poetry. 


Subscribe today for The Musical Quarterly 


a magazine 


unique among the world’s periodicals. 


Single copies 
75 cents 


By the year 
$3.00 





3 E.43d St.-G. SCHIRMER’ New York 
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Chicago Opera Forces 
Enthrall Pittsburgh 


Thrills—Notable Victories for 
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Four-Day Visit piisriibis 
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Garden, Raisa, Ruffo and Other Stars—All-Wagner Pro- 
gram by Stransky Orchestra Rouses Great Enthusiasm 





ITTSBURGH, PA., March 20.—The 

Chicago Opera Association has been 
here for the past four nights putting 
wassail in our lives and _ Italianized 
music-drama in our souls. The Chicago 
company fired their opening gun with 
“Tosca.” Mary Garden was a _ sen- 
sation. She sang better than she has for 
years. Miss Garden sang her declama- 
tory passages in “Tosca” in Italian, and 
in her arias dropped into French. No 
matter, she was entirely compelling. Ed- 


ward Johnson as Cavarodosi disclosed a 
tenor voice of great beauty. Georges 
Baklanoff’s Scarpia was splendid. Con- 





MARY 


DAVIS 


Mezzo-Contralto 


Directions HARRISON MATHER 


Suite 40 1425 Broadway, New York 


MME. CARL ALVES 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


OPERA—CONCERT— ORATORIO 
Studio: 824 Carnegie Hall, New York 


ELLEN DALOSSY 


Lyric Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


ied Address: 528 West 111th St., New York 


7-EMER \ concn 
COACH 
ppearing in a series of Recitals under the auspices 
of the University Extension Seciety. 
(Originator of the “Fifty Minute Musicale’’) 


Philadelphia Studio: 1530 Walnut Street 
New York—Saturdays 


YON STUDIOS 


863 CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 
Telephone Circle 951 
8. C. YON—Vocal: Piano: Organist-Choir- 
master, St. Vincent Ferrer Church, N. Y. 
P. A, YON—Organ: Piano: Composition: 
Organist-Choirmaster. 8st. Francis Xavier 
Church, N. Y. 


RENATO 


ZANELLI 


Leading Baritone 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
New York City 


JEANNE 


GORDON 


CONTRALTO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
Mgr. ARTHUR SPIZZI, 1482 Broadway, New York 


Edna Thomas 


MEZZO SOPRANO 
Recently returned from France 


53 Washington Sq. New York 
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stantine Nicolay as Angelotti was con- 
vincing, and Vittorio Trevisan sang and 
acted a humorous Sacristan. 

Tuesday evening brought “The Masked 
Ball.” Alessandro Bonci as Riccardo 
impressed us as in days of yore. He 
was in fine fettle and he labored to make 
the stupid work a success. Rosa Raisa 
was an Amelia of histrionic repression 
and vocal grandeur. Giacomo Rimini in- 
terpreted Renato with vocal style and no 
small distinction. Cyrena Van Gorden 
as Ulrica did a conventionalized operatic 
gypsy with a gorgeous alto. The balance 
of the cast was commensurate. 

Wednesday was coloratura night, in 
as much as we had Galli-Curci in 
“Lucia.” She was in fine voice and her 
delivery was above reproach. Giacomo 
Rimini was eminently satisfactory as 
Henry Ashton. Alessandro Dolci has a 
voice that is not only dulcet but is as big 
as all outdoors. He made a grand swash- 
buckling Edgar. 

Thursday night presented us with 
twins, that is the operatic twins “Caval- 
leria” and his dramatic playmate “Pagli- 
acci.” It was far and away the most 
stimulating evening of the local opera 
season. Rosa Raisa gave a dramatic 
Santuzza that at once placed her in the 
Garden-Farrar class of emotionalists. 
She was the most convincing Santuzza 
Pittsburgh has ever beheld. As for Dolci 
in the réle of Turiddu, he gave it all the 
vocal and histrionic swank that goes 
with the part. Anna Corenti lent a love- 
ly contralto to the part of Lucia. Desire 
Defrere as Alfio displayed a sure, smooth 
baritone voice of the first rank. ‘Pagli- 
acci” came near being a riot, and it was 
all on account of Tita Ruffo. When he 
sang the famous prologue the opera just 
stopped and when he finished the far- 
flung high note the applause sounded like 
an explosion. The result was Ruffo was 
compelled to repeat the exacting number, 
and the further result was his voice 
nearly broke. In the minds of the metic- 
ulous he over-buffooned the part; to the 
rest of us who like our Tonio to “treat 
’em rough” he was thrilling. Of a surety 
he is one of the great singers of the age. 
Forrest Lamont characterized a sobbing 
Canio in the traditional manner. He was 
in excellent voice and made a most fa- 
vorable impression. Anna Fitziu was a 
lithesome Nedda and Lodovico Oliviero 
irresistible as Beppo. Gino Marinuzzi 
and Teoflo De Angelus conducted in a 
way that made the Chicago stay notable 
evenings. The scenery of the Chicago 
company was atrocious. 

Pittsburgh gave the Chicagoans capac- 
ity audiences for the four nights, and 
from a box office standpoint and a vocal 
viewpoint this was a most successful 
season. 


Philadelphians’ Visit 


The Philadelphia Orchestra came to 
town Friday night and Saturday after- 
noon in an all-Wagner program. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra hasn’t played a 
note of Wagner here-since before the 
war. Pittsburgh greeted the Bayreuth 
master like a long lost brother. Every- 
thing from the “Tannhauser” to the 
“Riezni” Overture was applauded to the 
echo. The orchestra plaved Wagner as 
it plays everything, and that is in a vir- 
tuoso fashion. It was the closing con- 
cert for the orchestra and a large audi- 
ence was present to attest to its fond- 
ness for the City of Brotherly Love. 

On Tuesday afternoon the Tuesday 
Musical Club presented a thoroughly in- 
teresting program arranged bv Mrs. 
Henning Prentiss and Mrs. Rinehart 
Mayer. It included piano numbers by 
Elizabeth Baglin, Jean McCrory sang 
modern French and Italian songs, Roger 
Ingram (boy soprano) contributed a 
group of songs, Mrs. Charles Mayhew 
sang, and a piano group was played by 
Helen Conover. Grace.Adele Hall was 
the accompanist. ni ae gen 


LILLIAN MAY 


GINRICH 


Dramatic Soprano 
CONCERT—ORATORI RECITAL 
Available Season 1920-1921 
Personal® Address: 1251 So. 53rd St., 





Charles Courboin, the organist, gave 
a recital at the East Liberty Presby- 
terian Church Friday night. The event 
was the opening of the new four manual 
Austin organ. Mr. Courboin played as 
he always does, in a flawless fashion. 
He gave a program that ranged from 
Bach to Widor. A large audience greeted 
the organist. H. B. G. 





Povla Frijsh and Salzédo Ensemble in 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Sioux FAs, S. D., March 22.—Under 
the direction of Mrs. Will H. Booth, 
Povla Frijsh, soprano, and the Salzédo 
Harp Ensemble were heard in concert on 
the evening of March 18. Mme. Frijsh, 
who was in excellent voice, gave numer- 
ous encores besides the numbers on her 
program and was also heard in a group 
of songs by Rameau, Sinding and Grieg, 
accompanied by the ensemble. Mr. Sal- 
zedo offered numbers of his own composi- 


tion, which were well received. 
O. H. A. 





Roanoke “World-News” Devotes Page to 
Music Every Week 


ROANOKE, VA., March 22.—The Roan- 
oke World-News a short time ago in- 
augurated a weekly musical page which 
appears in its Saturday afternoon issue. 
This page is in charge of Kathleen Shelor 
and contains items of local and general 
interest to musicians, as well as the Sun- 
day programs of the leading choirs. No- 
tice is also given of forthcoming musical 
events. Much credit is due Miss Shelor 
for the splendid manner in which she 
handles this page. G. BE. 3B, 


FREDERIC WARREN 


TENOR 


Sang at the Third Frederic Warren Ballad Concert 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on March 22nd 


“L°ULTIMA CANZONE” 
by TOSTI 


| G. RICORDI & CO., 





Phila., Pa. 


14 East 43rd Street, 


PROMISING DEBUT MADE 
BY MILDRED WELLERSO \ 


Child ’Cellist, Heard in Recital at oli: 
Hall, Shows Precocious 
Gifts 


With a ’cello of such size, as almost 
hide its small performer, Mildred Well: 
son—age nine, with short hair, sh 
frock and socks—gave a _ recital 
AXolian Hall on March 22. Calmly s) 
veying her audience with curiosity, < « 
played her first offering, the Fourth S 
ata of Marcello. Captivating her ma , 
hearers from the very start they gr 
even more excited as the program p) ». 
gressed through the Tchaikovsky “Var .. 
tions sur un Theme Rococo,” Jules 
Swert’s Second Concerto and a group 
four numbers including her own compo j- 
tion entitled “Lullaby” which was 
demanded by the assemblage. All nu 
bers were well chosen with the purp: x 
of acquainting the public with the chil.’ 
facile technique, real beauties of to, 
production, and her keen rhythmi:.| 
sense. Evidences of youthful tempe 
ment were also apparent in occasio: | 
tosses of the head and other sudden lit \c 
impatient movements of the body. Afi», 
her playing of Gregorg Skolnik’s “')| 
Cantar de los Moras” she jumped up a: |, 
pointing to a box where the compos.) 
was seated, began to applaud vigorous \ 

Unlike some of the more sedafe-a 
pearing prodigies of this era, petite M ;; 
Wellerson has an exuberance and chi!'\- 
ishness of bearing which manifested :- 
self as she tripped out before the auiii- 
ence for many recalls. a. A. S. 
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BEULAH BEACH 


SOPRANO 


COSTUME RECITALS—Excerpts from the Operas 
CONCERT —ORATORIO— RECITAL 
Address: 50 West 67th St., New York 





Mme. NANA GENOVESE 


Management: Annie Friedberg 


Maver Opera House B!d¢ 
- 1425 Broadway, New York 


AMERICAN-ITALIAN MEZZO-SOPRANO, formerly of Manhattan Opera Company 





- VINELLO 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Voice Placing—Operatic Repertoire 
Studio: 147 Riverside Drive, New York 
Phone Schuyler 9820 





OLIVE NEVIN 


SOPRANO 


“She sings a tly for the sheer joy o 
Sentinel it is a joy to hear her.”’-— Milwav kee 
ntinel 


Address: Sewickley, Pennsylvania 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART ™ xew York 


FRANK DAMROSCH, DIRECTOR 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 





LOLA JENKINS 
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EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMA 


CONDUCTOR, THE GOLDMAN CONCERT BAND 
500 West 144th Street, New York 


“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 


Columbia Univer:'ty 
Concerts 
Season 1918, 191” 
and 1920 





HELEN ALLEN HUN 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACH ER 


Studio: 509 Pierce Bldg., Boston, M: +5: 
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HANS 
HESS 


AMERICA’S 
FOREMOST ’CELLIST 


ACCLAIMED AGAIN 


at his 


RECITAL 


at 


KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO 


HANS, ‘CELLIST, SHOWS RARE TALENT 
BY HERMAN DEVRIES 





Hans Hess, a violoncellist who takes , PLAYS “CON AMORE” 
his art very seriously and always con- The 
vineces his public of his absolute sin- 
‘erity, gave an interesting and success- 
ful recital in Kimball Hall last night. 

The fact that Mr. Hess can hold our 
attention throughout a program de- 
voted entirely to ’cello playing, at no "ePpertoire of the violoncello. 


time a highly exciting vehicle to pub- WORK ENJOYABLE 
lic favor, is sufficient eulogy, I think. Mr. Hess’ work was thorough!y en- 
His ‘“‘big moment’’ of the evening, joyable, but he gave me most pleasure 
insofar as public demonstration of with his large, full, poised tone in 
satisfaction and enjoyment are con- cantabile passages, and especially in 
cerned, came with his interpretation the Adagio from the Marcello-Piatti 
of Charles Lagourgue’s “Et L’Angelus' sonata.—CHICAGO EVENING AMER!- 
Sonna,’’ dedicated to the recitalist. CAN, Friday, March 19th, 1920. 


melodic theme is lovely and of 
singular appeal, and the piano scoring 
treats the sound of the angelus bells 
most effectively. 

Mr. Hess played it ‘‘con amore” and 
had to repeat it. It deserves a per- 
manent place in the none too crowded 





GRATEFUL AUDIENCE HEARS ’CELLO RECITAL GIVEN BY 
HANS HESS 
BY W. L. HUBBARD 

Hans Hess, the ’cellist, was listened to by an attentive and enthusiastic 
audience last night in Kimball Hall, where he gave his annual recital. He 
had arranged a program interesting and attractive, and the manner in which 
it was presented by him and his excellent accompanist, Juul Rosine, called for 
only sincere and hearty commendation. 

The tone he wins from his ‘cello is especially soft, smooth, and ingratiating, 
and his musicianship, his taste, and his emotional and interpretative powers 
are such that the auditor’s task becomes a pleasure. It is playing that affords 
both enjoyment and satisfaction. 

A Sonata of Marcello, arranged by Piatti, opened the evening happily. The 
two allegros are graceful and playful in spirit, and the largo takes on the 
serene loveliness and gentle beauty that belong to the old-time school at its best. 

Beethoven’s ‘‘Adelaide’’ was finely sung upon the ’cello, and the Hollihan 
second Concerto proved an interesting, well-contrasted, significant work, grate- 
ful for both performer and hearer. 

Compositions of lighter character and more brilliant nature formed the re- 
mainder of the program.—CHICAGO TRIBUNE, Friday, March 19th, 1920. 





HANS HESS IN VIOLONCELLO RECITAL AT KIMBALL HALL 
BY KARLETON HACKETT 

Hans Hess gave his annual ’cello recital last evening at Kimball Hall before 
an audience of fair size and of cordial disposition. Mr. Hess has distinct gifts 
as a recitalist. He draws a tone of warmth from his ’cello and can sustain a 
melody with fine sense of proportion for the musical phrase. The opening 
adagio of the Tartini sonata was beautifully played. There was grasp of the 
meaning and poetry in the expression. The allegro was cleanly given, and the 
sonata, as a whole, had character. 

The lighter numbers, such as Godard’s ‘Sur le lac,” he played excellently, 
with sympathy for the music and fine command of his instrument. He can 
make his ’cello discourse sweet music most convincingly and give pleasure to 
his audience. 

The audience applauded him warmly all the evening, and recalled him many 
times ala his acknowledgments.—CHICAGO EVENING POST, Friday, March 
19th, 1920. 





HANS HESS IN RECITAL 
BY MAURICE ROSENFELD 
HANS HESS ON ’CELLO 
A new concerto by Hollman, a sonata by Piatti, and a very poetic piece dedi- 
cated to Mr. Hess by Charles Lagourgue, were some of the high lights on the 
recital program of Hans Hess, the violoncellist, who was heard in a concert at 
Kimball Hall last evening. 
Mr. Hess approaches the music for his instrument with sincerity, broad 
musical intelligence and commendable mechanical aptitude. He played the 
Piatti sonata with good tone gradations and with smooth technical finish. 


CHARMING LAGOURGUE PIECE 


A charming piece was that of Lagourgue, captioned “Et l’Angelus Sonna,”’ 
which, with its imitation of chimes and its quasi-religious theme, made a 
romantic number, well interpreted. It was cordially encored and repeated.— 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, Friday, March 19th, 1920. 





HANS HESS IN ’CELLO RECITAL 
BY EDWARD C. MOORE 


One of the annual musical events in Chicago is the ’cello recital by Hans Hess, 
an occurrence which took place at Kimball Hall last night. 

He began with a composition of the oldentime, the Marcello-Piatti fourth 
sonata, having all the oldentime charm of melody and decisive rhythm 
Another composition of large proportions and infrequent hearing was Hollman’s 
second concerto, not quite as interesting as the first-named number, but with a 
delightful final movement. 

One work was new. composed by Charles Lagourgue, a Chicago resident, and 
dedicated to Hess. It is called “Et l’Angelus sonna.”’ 

There was reason to suspect from the title that somewhere in the course of 
the piece the piano would begin to imitate the sound of a church bell, and it 
lid. Of more importance was the fact that the work mainly consisted of a 
melody of distinction and attractive grace. It was so well liked by the audience 
hat its repetition was demanded.—THE JOURNAL, Friday, March 19th, 1920. 
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The Tollefsen Trio Exalts Works 
of Contemporaries in Recital 
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‘he Tollefsen Trio, Which Gave Its Annual New York Concert Last Sunday at 


Aeolian Hall. 


From Left to Right—Carl H. Tollefsen, Violinist; Augusta Tol- 


lefsen, Pianist, and Michel Penha, ’Cellist 


ODERN music is getting its chance 

these days with a vengeance. And 
the results are not disheartening, even 
if most moderns do not surpass the in- 
vention of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. 
That admirable ensemble, the Tollefsen 
Trio, at its concert at A®olian Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, March 28, devoted 
two-thirds of its time to contemporary 
music. And Italy—for years known in- 
ternationally as the exclusive producer 
of operatic music—was on this occasion 
represented in the more exalted sphere of 
musica di camera. 

The Tollefsens launched into their af- 
ternoon with a trio in E Minor, Op. 23, 
by Amilcare Zanella. This was said to 
be its first New York performance; we 
trust it will not be its last. Its com- 
poser, director of the “Liceo Rossini’ at 
Pesaro, is known here for a Minuet for 
piano and for some unusual songs, in- 
troduced last fall in her New York re- 
cital by Mary Jordan. There is a melodic 
wealth in the trio that deserves praise 
and the workmanship is exceedingly fine. 
In idiom it is no more advanced than 
Dvorak, and the opening section is at 
times even Mendelssohnian. A_ deeper 
inspiration runs through the andante in 
C Major, while the trio of the scherzo 
movement—the Allegro vivace is joined 
to the closing Allegro—is an enchanting 
episode in B Major for muted strings. 
The work was skillfully played and Mme. 
Tollefsen and Messrs. Tollefsen and 
Penha were applauded after every move- 
ment. 

The Sonata for ’cello and piano of 
Giacomo Orefice, a composer ten years 
older than Zanella, was written in 1913 
and is quite another matter. It_ is 
modern impressionism, alternatingly Gal- 
lic and Latin, and richly colored har- 
monically. Its three movements were 
listened to with rapt attention; in the 
Quasi Recitativo the second theme of the 
opening Allegro appassionata is brought 
back in the ’cello con sordino with beau- 
tiful effect. Mr. Penha performed the 
difficult ’cello part with sonorous tone 
and fine authority, and Mme. Tollefsen 
delivered the big piano part with a buoy- 
ant and musicianly understanding as well 
as a fine command of its technics that 
was noteworthy. From Italy to Czecho- 
Slovakia we turned to Smetana’s Trio in 
G Minor, which had a well-balanced read- 


ing. The Tollefsens play with a whole- 
heartedness and a sincerity that makes 
their performance so enjoyable. They 
deserve our thanks for a novel and 
worth-while program, excellently pre- 
sented. Rs We 


HIPPODROME CRAMMED 
FOR MME. GALLI-CURCI 





Soprano Sings “Home Songs” for En- 
* cores at Last New York Recital 
of Season 


Amelita Galli-Curci again established 
her box office supremacy Sunday night 
when she not only filled the Hippodrome’s 
thousands of seats but the stage as well. 
It was her last New York recital pre- 
paratory to a tour of several months’ 
duration. In the audience were many who 
had been turned away earlier in the sea- 
son when an indisposition compelled the 
cancelling of a Hippodrome concert. 

The soprano’s program was a familiar 
one. Her opera excerpts were the Cava- 
tina from “Don Pasquale,” “Sempre 
Libera” from “Traviata” and “Qui La 
Voce” from “Puritani,” the last of these 
with flute obbligato by Manuel Beren- 
guer, who also did similar duty in the 
dell’Acqua “Villanelle.” These were the 
only numbers that smacked of coloratura. 
They were sung with velvety, lovely tone, 
with a halo-like pianissimo, but by no 
means flawlessly in the execution of their 
embellishments. 

Perhaps the best-sung number of the 
program was Valverde’s ‘“Clavelitos,” 
which was altogether delightful in its 
patter. It was repeated. In addition to 
the song groups of the program, the so- 
prano gave numerous encores, which in- 
cluded “Love’s Old Sweet Song,” “Annie 
Laurie,” “Old Folks at Home,” and, last 
of all, “Home Sweet Home,” with her own 
lyrical self at the piano. 

Homer Samuels provided his usual ar- 
tistic accompaniments. Manuel Berenguer 
was heard in a flute concerto and an 
encore number. The big audience,: only 
mildly cordial during the first part of the 
program, was genuinely enthusiastic at 
its conclusion. 

Among the encore numbers was Frank 
LaForge’s “The Rosebud.” The composer 
was in the audience and rose from his 
seat to share in the applause when sig- 
nalled to do so by the singer. oO. % 
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PENELOPE DAVIES 
IN SECOND RECITAL 


Canadian Mezzo Seores Again 
in New York Appearance 
at Princess Theater 


Making her second recital appearance 
in New York, Penelope Davies, a young 
Canadian mezzo, addressed herself in 
song te her audience at the Princess 
Theater on Tuesday afternoon, March 23. 
Miss Davies soon revealed her skill as a 
portrayer of the poetic meaning of com- 
poser and poet, and in a program of more 
than average worth convinced her hear- 
ers both of her earnestness and her gifts. 

Wagner’s great songs, “Sorrow” and 
“Dreams” (“Schmerzen” and “Traiume,” 
of course!) preluded “Three Love Poems” 
by a Dutch composer, Bertha F. Wegener 
Koopman. They are Tagore settings, of 
no interest from a musical standpoint. 
The Scandinavian group, including 
Grieg’s affecting song “At Mother’s 
Grave” and songs of Stenhammar, Sjoé- 
gren, Sinding and Alnaes sung in Nor- 
wegian, Danish and Swedish, was very 
attractive, the Sinding “Fattigmand- 
strost” winning a repetition. There was 





a French group, in which the Russian 
Borodine appeared with his “L’Orgueil,” 
while the Anglo-Polish Lady Dean Paul, 
whom we all know as Poldowski, had her 
“Spleen” and “Cythére” delightfully sung 
by Miss Davies, with Tremoisot’s full- 
breathed “Adoration Profane” to close. 
The Americans were A. Walter Kramer’s 
“Now Like a Lantern,’ Richard Hage- 
man’s “May Night,” which was repeated, 
H. T. Burleigh’s “I Want to Die While 
You Love Me,” Bainbridge Crist’s “Lady 
Bug,” also repeated, Eastwood Lane’s at- 


mospheric “The Gray Winds, Dream 
Laden,” and Walter Rummell’s “Ec- 
stasy.”’ At the end of the program Miss 


Davies had a half dozen recalls, then she 
sang Fay Foster’s “My Menagerie” with 
much fancy. 

In what she did there was always in- 
telligence and also charm. Miss Davies 
has not yet penetrated all the secrets of 
vocal technique and her breathing in her 
opening songs was faulty. But she grew 
as the program unfolded itself and held 
her audience interested to the end. 

Coenraad V. Bos at the piano played 
magnificently. 





Walter Greene Sings Gantvoort Songs 


At his appearance as soloist at the 
Field Club at Nutley, N. J., last month, 
Walter Greene, baritone, sang Herman 
L. Gantvoort’s “Golden Crown” and 
scored in it. As an encore he sang 
Briers’s “Nancy’s Answer.” 








A TRIUMPH 
for KATHARINE 


GOODSON 


ALL 
CHOPIN 
PROGRAM — 


in her Second New York Recital 


N. Y. Evening Post, March 18, 1920: 


“Seldom is a piano recital given with- 
out a Chopin group, and all-Chopin re- 
citals are more frequent than recitals 
devoted to any other composer. Kathar- 
ine Goodson gave one in Aeolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon, and she plays Cho- 
pin as she plays Schumann or Beethoven, 
and that way too, his music fascinates.” 


(Henry T. Finck) 


N. Y. Evening Mail, March 18, 1920: 


“The twilight hues that mingled in 
her amethyst gown tinged the nocturne 
with which Katharine Goodson opened 
her program at Aeolian Hall yesterday 
afternoon, and showed at once the Eng- 
lishwoman’s gift for clear, cool and genu- 
inely refreshing piano playing. A less 
resourceful artist would make an entire 
program of works by one composer, 
even Chopin, a bit monotonous, but 
there was a fresh charm and individual- 
ity in each of the dozen or more Chopin 
number Miss Goodson played.’ (Kath- 
arine Lane) 


N. Y. Evening Sun, March 18, 1920: 


“Miss Goodson is no _ sentimentalist 
toward Chopin, and the interesting 
feature of her interpretation was the 
strength with which she infused them.”’ 


N. Y. Times, March 18, 1920: 


“Miss Goodson played with poetical 
feeling, delicacy and beauty of tone, and 
gave a true account of the spirit of 
Chopin as manifested in. her program.” 


N. Y. Sun & Herald, March 18, 1920: 


‘“‘Mme. Goodson’s delivery had intel- 
ligence to commend it. In the waltzes, 
scherzo and ballade there was brilliancy, 
and the mazurka was altogether charm- 
ingly given.” 


N. Y. Tribune, March 18, 1920: 


“Miss Goodson is an artist of abun- 
dant sensibility. 

“She was especially pleasing yester- 
day in such things as the C and F major 
preludes, in the A flat and F minor 
etudes and in the waltzes. 

“In these, besides her interpretative 
intelligence, her feeling for rhythm and 
of tone color was finely evident.”’ 


N.Y. Morning Telegraph,March 18, 1920: 


“Miss Goodson played beautifully. 
Never have her taste, her refinement 
and her power been more apparent 
than on yesterday. Her individuality 
and charm are among Miss Goodson’s 
great assets. The moment she steps on 
the stage, with that free British stride 
of hers, one realizes that here is a force 
to be reckoned with, and she makes 
good the first impression.”’ 


N. Y. Evening World. March, 18, 1920: 


“‘The Chopin that Miss Goodson re- 
veals is no mawkish sentimentalist, but 


a virile master of moods and sentiments - 


replete with poetic fancy. With this con- 
ception of the master of piano music, 
Miss Goodson is a splendid interpreter 
of him. Her facile fingers are backed 
by incisive touch and compelling power.” 
(Sylvester Rawling) 
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Management: 
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Mrs. Carre Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 40th St., 
New York City. 
Portland, Ore., June 17; Chicago, August 1. 
Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio. 
Louisville, Ky., June; Toledo, Ohio, July. 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 3623 Pine Grove Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Chicago, July, and Minneapolis, August. 
Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, 233 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
Dallas, March 8; Memphis, Tenn., June 21. 
Jeanette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, 
N. Y. Rochester, July 1. 
Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison St., Port- 
land, Ore. 
Portland, April 15; August 15. 
Clara Sabin Winter, 410 No. Main St., Yates Center, Kan. 
Wichita, Kan., June 2. 
N. Beth Davis, Whitman Conservatory of Music, Walla 
Walla, Wash. July 12. 
Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth 8t., Dallas, Texas. 
Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington St., Waco, Tex. 


Rochester, 








DUNNING SYSTEM 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED. WHY? 
Normal Classes as follows: 


Information and Booklet upon request. 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Carrie Munger Long, MacBurney Studios, Fine Arts 
Bldg., Chicago. New York, Feb. 15; Chicago, April 1. 
Seite Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden St., San Antonio, 
‘exas. 
Mattie D. Willis, 617 So. Fourth St., Waco, Texas. 
Waco, June 17; New York City, August 2. 
Layra Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett St., Portland, Ore. 
Portland, April and June. 
Mrs. Ura W. Synnott, North Texas Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 
Dallas, March 8; June 2. 
Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy’ of Music, 
Dallas, Texas. 
Maud E. Littlefield, 204 So. Olympia St., Tulsa, Okla. 
Cara Matthews Garrett, Bay City, Texas. Norma] class 


June 1920. 
Una Clayson Talbot, 3668 Washington Boulevard, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Indianapolis, Summer classes, 
Isobel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, (al. 
Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 So. 2lst St., Richmond, Ind. 
Richmond, June. 
Beatrice 8. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
Kidd-Key College, June 15. 
Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East llth St., Oklahoma City. 
Okla Oklahoma City, Spring and Summer. 














Waco, Feb. 16. 


SCHINDLER PRESENTS 


_ NEW SPANISH WORKS 


Schola Cantorum Gives Pro- 
gram of Catalan Works 
Never Heard Here Before 


Once more Kurt Schindler presented 
the fruits of his artistic researches to New 
York in the concert given by the Schola 
Cantorum at Carnegie Hall on the eve- 
ning of March 24, when a program of 
new Spanish music was offered. In an 
evening of exotic and superbly fascinat- 
ing flavor, perhaps the most profound 
number was the magnificent Good Fri- 
day Music by Antoni Nicolau, director 
of the Conservatory of Barcelona. The 
work is built upon a massive contrapun- 
tal foundation in the classic style which 
is illuminated and interwoven with har- 


monies of distinctly Spanish flavor; 
however distantly related the materials, 
the result was a work impressive and 
of exquisite calm. Historically, it rep- 
resents an interesting sport, traceable 
to the erstwhile quaint attitude of the 
Spanish clerity to sacred music, and em- 
phasized by the conglomeration of Latin, 
Greek and Catalan texts. Of other com- 
positions by modern Catalonians, in the 
same group, may be mentioned the “Re- 
mordiment,” a choral ballad in six parts, 
of Enric Morera, a Barcelonian. Mo- 
rera is distinctly erudite in his manner 
of construction. The spirit of the work 
is of a bitter, fretting quality, wherein a 
rich, melodic beginning resolves itself 
into two heterogeneous and unrelated 
voices ending in morose dissonances. 

Like most of the offerings of the eve- 
ning the female voices in this work are 
permitted to divide into the two natural 
parts flowing in smooth melodic line. 
To the men’s voices, however, carried 
in four parts, are apportioned the greater 
contrapuntal intricacies. 

“El Rossinyol” harmonized from a 
folksong, by Mr. Schindler himself, fur- 
nished another superb moment in its 
haunting sentiment. Of the lighter 
numbers in the Catalonian offerings 
were the Bell Chorus and “Song of the 
Robber” by Sancho-Marraco and “Cat 
and Dog” by Francesco Pujol. In this 
last, a short and deliciously humorous 
obligato of “Me-ows” was arranged for 
the men’s voices, and was received with 
strenuous calls for repetition, to which 
Mr. Schindler complied. Other num- 
bers to be mentioned are the pleasing 
“Sardana de las Monjas” and the quies- 
cent “Los Fulles Secas” of Morera. “El 
Cant de la Senyera,” the flag song of 
Catalonia, sung in honor of the Orfeo 
Catala commanded shouts of joy from 
the Catalonians present. The first group 
of his program Mr. Schindler devoted to 
a group of less intricate Basque works, 
and including “On the Mountain Tops” 
and “The Nightingale’s Message” by 
Guridi, and “The Bird in its Cage” and 
a Humorous Drinking Song by Norberto 
Almandoz. 

Throughout the evening Mr. Schind- 
ler’s chorus sang with exquisite under- 
standing. The quality of the voices is 
of especial excellence in the male choir, 
and both in tone and blending of nuance 
were admirable. 

The soloist of the occasion was Ra- 
faelo Diaz, who offered two groups of 
songs from various parts of Spain. 
The first of these groups, folksongs 
from Asturia and Old Castile, comprised 
“Love’s Martyrdom,” “The Little Siren,” 
“The Donkey’s Burial” and “The Merry 
Bagpipe.” “The Donkey’s Burial,” a 
naive bit of humor, was repeated on 
request. A seeond handful of folkworks 
from Andalucia and Murcia presented 


““Mira-la Bien,” “The Silversmith of M,,; 
cia” and “Ditties from Malaga.” l 
Diaz’s voice was in lovely form and 
vocal presentations of all the songs \ 
splendid. It is to be regretted that 
Diaz however, not being a Catalon 
sang them too much in the spirit of 
songs; in the “Mira-la Bien,” for 
stance, with its strange, surging e 
gated cadence, a typical bit of Cata 
ian fancy, was entirely lost. 

The evening as a whole was crow |q) 
with rich offerings, unforgettable 
their splendor. rs. | 





RACHEL MORTON-HARRIS 
SHOWS SPLENDID GIF Ts 





Soprano Displays Many Excellent Quai. 
ties Before a Friendly Audience 
in AXolian Hall 


Rachel Morton-Harris, soprano, ga 
recital at Afolian Hall Friday after: 
of last week before an audience of 9) 
size and most cordial disposition. : 
sides the usual airs and songs by Han \e} 
Veracini, Hué, Weckerlin, Widor, Li «iy; 
and others, there were such gems a; 
Bach’s “My Heart Ever Faithful,” Py. 
cell’s “Lament of Dido,” Schumann’s 
“Snowbells” and “Rosebud Mine,” Tejixi- 
kovsky’s “Was I Not a Blade of Grass 
and Brahms’s “The Maiden Speaks” : 
lift the program a degree above the 
deadly average. 

Mrs. Morton-Harris is a conscientious 
and intelligent artist. Her interpretative 
sense, furthermore, is sound if not of 
extensive range. But her singing suffers 
from faulty breathing and insecurity of 
support in such fashion that the voice 
fails to reveal its potential beauties and 
she is often unable to accomplish the 
fullest dictates of her intelligence and 
imagination. The scope of her perfor- 
mances was thus inhibited in Bach’s he- 
roically jubilant air and the majestic |a- 
ment of Purcell as well as in Tchaikoy- 
sky’s poignant and exquisite lyric. But 
the audience took great pleasure in her 
graceful singing of the two adorable 
Schumann songs, of which she repeated 
the second. 

Isidore Luckstone was her accompanist. 
He played artistically and _ distained 
notes. mn. ¥. P. 





CELINE VER KERK RETURNS 





Dutch Soprano Re-enters Recital Field 
After Long Absence 


Celine ver Kerk, Dutch soprano, made 
her New York re-entry at Aolian Hall 
on March 25, after some years’ absence 
to an audience willing and ready to ap- 
plaud a singer who had obviously taken 
a good place in their estimation hereto- 
fore. The program was one, in its length 
and variety, to make demands of the most 
exacting on a soloist; and to these de- 
mands Mme. ver Kerk measured up only 
fairly well, in so far as tone-color or 
freedom of delivery went. Pitch, dic- 


* tion and phrasing were, however, worth) 


of praise and good taste predominated in 
her delivery. 

A group of Russian songs opened the 
program; next came four Debussy songs 
headed by “De Réve.” Two songs by 
Richard Hageman, whose accompani- 
ments were, as always, artistically 
worthy in the highest degree, featured 
the third group. “At the Well” was en- 
thusiastically applauded. 

In the fourth group Saint-Saens 
“Danse Macabre” was outstanding, 10! 
that the vocal version is a pleasing one 
to all tastes, nor was it especially suite¢ 
to this singer’s capabilities. A. Walter 
Kramer’s lovely “Now Like a Lantern 
headed the last group, of American «ané 
English composers, and much applause, 
as well as many flowers, testified to ‘he 
audience’s enjoyment. © 
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' other high-class 
' Capitol has a symphonic organization of 
' some eighty players and under the baton 
»' of Nathaniel Finston they play admir- 
' ably. With such an orchestra one may 
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FLORIDIA OPERA IS 


ADMIRABLY REVIVED 


Portion of “Paoletta”’ Offered 


in Impressive Style at 
Capitol Theater 


r several weeks the Capitol Theater 
New York has added to its program 
presentation in condensed form of 
a. Already “Cavalleria” and “Pag- 
i’ have been heard, and during the 


wont of March 21 a portion of Pietro 
| FI ridia’s 


“Paoletta” has been given 
three times each day. 

The writer chanced on Thursday even- 
r of last week to visit the Capitol and 


was deeply impressed. Here is one of 


' the finest auditoriums in New York; in 
- beauty of design, in its appointments it is 
» in a separate class. As for its orchestra— 


t has left far behind the orchestras of 
picture houses. The 


indeed build the musical taste of a thea- 


'ter’s patrons. 


And this is what the management of 
the Capitol seems to be doing. Mr. 


. . * 
lloridia’s opera was composed for the 
Ohio Valley Exposition in Cincinnati and 


» presented in 1910. Since then it has not 
> been heard. 


It is a work in the “Loheng- 


Miss Barbara 


MAUREL 


of whom the eminent Boston critic, 
Philip Hale, says: 

“Miss Maurel has an uncommonly 
beautiful voice; but she has more 
than voice and vocal skill—she has 
intelligence as an interpreter.” 





Miss Maurel sings for the Columbia 
the following Ditson publications: 


Longing, Dear, For You 


By John H. Densmore 


High, in G; Medium, in F; Low, 
Dreaming Alone in The Twilight 
Hartley Moore 
High; Medium-high; Medium; Low 


Price, each, 60 cents (usual sheet music 
discount). 


in Eb 


Order of your local dealer. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
178-179 Tremont St. Boston, 10 


H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 
34th St., New York. 


Order of your local dealer. 


Chas. 











-as guest artists, 


rin” style that ought to be popular, for it 
has the melodic sweep that wins audi- 
ences and it is written with due regard to 
solo pieces for the principal characters, 
and for the chorus. Of course what one 
heard of the opera at the Capitol scarce- 
ly entitles one to judge, as it was 
more than a condensation. But, again 
one recognized the mastery of Pietro 
Floridia, one realized what a tremendous 
musician he is, a master in our midst, 
who through his modesty is known only 
to the few. The instrumentation is finely 
done, luminous in quality and firmly knit. 
Mr. Finston conducted it splendidly get- 
ting a stirring climax at the close that 
brought salvos of applause. 

As interpreters of the various parts 
we met our friend of concert and ora- 
torio days, Wilfred Glenn as the King of 
Castile. About the last person we 
thought of as an operatic singer, Mr. 
Glenn accomplished his share in the per- 
formance admirably. His voice sounded 
beautifully, a noble organ, indeed! The 
role of the princess Paoletta was sung by 
a most comely lady named Caroline An- 
drews, and the possessor of a more than 
adequate voice. Her use of it is less skil- 
ful than it would be with more study. 
But she has a freshness in her stage 
manner, and a charm that ought to take 
her far. In the roéle of Gomarez, the 
Moorish magician, which David Bispham 
sang in the original production, Bertram 
Bailey appeared. His makeup was sin- 
ister and his acting in accordance with 
the nature of the rdle. Mr. Bailey has a 
high baritone voice, of excellent quality, 
and in the music in which he reads the 
stars he displayed it to advantage. Cesare 
Nesi sang Don Pedro lustily, while Wil- 
liam Robyn as Cerda made a small role 
very agreeable. Leonora Fararri was 
a very blonde Jacinta. The chorus 
sang its part with good solid tone. Praise 
must be given John Wenger for the set- 
ting and William G. Stewart for the pro- 
duction, which he made under the com- 
poser’s supervision. A Wi. Re 


MORGANA AT METROPOLITAN 





Albert Spalding also Guest Artist at Sun- 
day Night Concert 

The nineteenth Sunday night concert 
at the Metropolitan, on the evening of 
March 28, was given by Nina Morgana, 
soprano, and Albert Spalding, violinist, 
with Pasquale Amato 
and the Metropolitan orchestra, Richard 
Hageman conducting. 

Miss Morgana won her audience by an 
excellent performance of “Caro Nome” 
from “Rigoletto” her first number, and 
further increased the gcod impression in 
the second part of the program with the 
waltz from “Mireille” and the duet from 
“The Barber” sung with Mr. Amato. Miss 
Morgana’s voice is a very charming one. 
The quality is good and it is well-trained. 
Furthermore, she sings like a musician, 
all of which makes one hope to hear her 
soon aga‘n and frequently. Mr. Spalding 
offered the Saint-Saéns Concerto in B 
Minor and a group of short pieces, ac- 
companied by André Benoist, being well 
received and much applauded. Mr. 
Amato’s numbers, besides the “Barber” 
duet, were Jago’s “Credo” from Verdi’s 
“Otello” and an aria from ‘‘Zaza,” of both 
of which the audience signified its enjoy- 
ment by prolonged applause. The or- 
chestral numbers were Goldmark’s “Sa- 
kuntala” Overture and Délibes’s Ballet 
Suite, “Sylvia,” admirably performed. 

M.S 
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THIBAUD AND CORTOT 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


‘ ; ; “ , 
Soloists with Chamber Music 
is “5 

Society—Heller Gives 
9° 
Sunday “Pop 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., March 23 
concert on Sunday afternoon, given by 
Jacques Thibaud and Alfred Cortot, was 
one of the most notable ever heard in 
San Francisco, not only for the joint 
appearance of these artists, but because 
of the personal interest imparted by the 
playing of the string section of the San 
I'rancisco Chamber Music Society, whose 
assistance made it possible to present the 
Ll) Major Concerto of Ernest Chausson 
for the first time in this city. Louis 
Persinger, Louis Ford, Nathan Firestone 
and Horace Britt are well-known names, 
and combined with those of Thibaud and 
Cortot and sharing in the tremendous ap- 
plause of the capacity audience, they find 
their rightful place as artists worthy of 
the greatest honors. 
The program on Sunday was interest- 
ing in every detail. Thibaud played two 
Saint-Saéns compositions, ‘“‘Havanaise”’ 





and “Rondo Capriccioso,” displaying in 
both his marvellous skill. He responded 
to the insistent recalls by playing the 
Bach Air on the G String and another 
brilliant number. Cortot played six De- 
bussy “Preludes ” which revealed his art 
in its most delightful mood. His encores 
were a Saint-Saéns etude, . Liszt rhap- 
sody and a Chopin etude. For the clos- 
ing number the two artists played the 
great Franck Sonata, receiving an ova- 
tion. The concert was under the local 
management of Selby C. Oppenheimer. 
Hermann Heller and his orchestra of 
fifty selected musicians opened the season 
of Sunday Morning “Pop” concerts at 
the California Theater, on March 22. Over 
3000 persons were in the audience and 
each number on the program was heartily 
enjoyed. Mr. Heller calls these concerts 
“a preparatory school for symphony” and 
the music presented is of a semi-classic 
nature. Yesterday’s program opened 
with “Fanfare,” a composition by Mr. 
Heller, written for the occasion. Other 
numbers were “Danube Legends,” 
“March and Procession of Bacchus.” 
The ever-popular “Peer Gynt” Suite, 
Tchaikovsky’s “Overture 1812” and 
“Kammenoi Ostrow,” to which Eddie 
Horton played a splendid organ accom- 
paniment. He also played the Rachma- 
ninoff Prelude in C Sharp Minor as an 
organ solo. Gyula Ormay was the piano 
soloist, giving a fine performance of the 
Second Rhapsody by Liszt. E. H. B. 





DETROIT ORCHESTRA 
CONQUERS BUFFALO 


Levitzki and Ampico Soloists 
—Elshueo Trio Gives 
Club Concert 


BuFFALO, N. Y., March 28.—The De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra, Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch, conductor, with Mischa Levitzki, 
pianist, as soloist, gave a concert in Elm- 
wood Music Hall the evening of March 
22, under the auspices of the Ampico Co. 
The Saint-Saéns G Minor Concerto was 
the chief number chosen to exploit the 
automatic reproduction of Mr. Levitzki’s 
record, though only in part for Mr. Le- 
vitzki alternated with the instrument 
throughout. The concerto was given a 
smooth and beautiful performance, the 
orchestral support and the two solo play- 


ers, automatic and human, being per- 
fectly en rapport. Compositions by Sto- 
jowski, Chopin and Liszt were also 


played by the Ampico and Mr. Levitzki 
and at the close of his numbers the 
player was obliged to grant an encore 
number so insistent was the applause. 
The orchestral part of the program was 
tremendously interesting. A_ brilliant 
performance was given of the Fourth 
Symphony of Tchaikovsky as well as of 
the Overture to “Der Freischiitz’”’ and 
the Overture to “The Bartered Bride.” 
On March 27 an extra concert of the 
Chromatic Club Series was given by the 





Elshuco violinist; 
Willem Willeke, ’cellist, and Aurelio 
Giorni, pianist—before an _ audience 


wh-ch enjoyed greatly the work of the 
players. 

The free municipal Sunday concert on 
March 21. was given by John Lund’s 


String Orchestra, assisted by Joseph A. 
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Raszeja, organist, who has at several of 
these concerts during the season dis- 
played considerable skill both as musi- 
cian and organist, and Mrs, G. H. Pettit, 
contralto, whose excellent voice was 
heard to advantage. 

Mona Gondre gave a charming evening 
of French songs ot Chansonettes at the 
Twentieth Century Club Hall the even- 
ing of March 26. Mlle. Gondre; who is a 
clever diseuse, presented an exceeding 
interesting program. KF. H. H. 


BALLADS USHER IN SPRING 





Scotch Folk Songs al at Third 


Frederic Warren Concert 


Outside of Aolian Hall, at the third 
I'rederic Warren Ballad Concert, the first 
breath of spring was in the air; and the 
audence was, in consequence, not only 
small, but restless. So when Marjorie 
Squires, mezzo, substituted for the Raff 
number at the end of her second group, 
Mrs. Beach’s “The Year’s at the 
Spring,’ she drew unto herself not only 
interest but much applause. Incidentally, 
she sang it, as she did A. Walter Kramer’s 
“The Faltering Dusk,” with a sweet tone 
and with excellent diction. These two 
numbers showed her at her best, one not- 
ing also a good feeling for dramatic val- 
ues, and a winning personality. 

Graham McNamee, baritone, sang with 
taste and good style, and in the “Trade 
Winds” and “Roadways” numbers par- 
ticularly pleased the audience. He was 
encored. Olga Warren was also encored 
after her singing of MacDowell’s ‘“Idyl” 
and Chaminade’s “L’Ete.” The program 
closed with two Nevin numbers, one the 
familiar “Oh, That We Two Were May- 
ing,” sung by Olga and Frederic War- 
ren, with the accompaniment of piano, 
violin, and ’cello, played respectively by 
John "Warren Erb, Herbert Dittler and 
Anton Asenmacker, all three of whom 
acquited themselves well. The trio of 
players had previously opened the pro- 
gram with Beethoven’s Trio, No. 1, and 
had also accompanied the group of Scotch 
folk songs set by the same master and 
sung by Mr. and Mrs. Warren and Mr. 
McNamee. John Doane showed his usual 
musicianship in playing for the singers 
in solo numbers. Cc. P 


Jerome Raitt Plays at Police Band 
Concert 


Jerome Rappaport, the gifted eight- 
year-old pianist, was the featured artist 
at the concert of the Police Band of New 
York held at the Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, on March 16. <A _ good-sized 
audience was in attendance and tendered 
Master Jerome a royal welcome. The 
concert was in the series of “Mayor Hy- 
lan’s People’s Concerts.” 
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HOW FOUR LEADING PIANISTS WERE 
INDUCED TO APPEAR TOGETHER 





Obstacles Presented in Arranging Concert by Godowsky, 
Moiseiwitsch, Levitzky, Ornstein and Rubinstein—Appeas- 
ing the Sensibilities of Each Artist 








T is doubtful if more than a half dozen 

persons, out of the thousands who 
have within recent weeks witnessed the 
extraordinary spectacle of four or five 
of the world’s greatest pianists appear- 
ing on the same program, even gave a 
single thought to the almost unsurmount- 
able obstacles in the way of arranging 
and perfecting the details of a concert of 
this character. When it was announced 
during Music Week, early in February, 
that Godowsky, Moiseiwitsch Levitzky, 
Ornstein and Rubinstein would play on 
the same program in concert in Carnegie 
Hall, a few of the elect in musical circles 


promptly exclaimed, “It can’t be done.” 
But it was done and the concert was an 
extraordinary success. 

When preliminary arrangements were 
made for this concert it was the purpose 
of the heads of the American Piano Com- 
pany to present for the benefit of the 
musical public a demonstration of the 
artistic reproductions of the playing of 
these pianists by means of the Ampico 
Reproducing Piano. All of the artists 
who appeared on the program have made 
records of their playing for the Ampico. 

Immediately after the concert B. B. 
Neuer, manager of the concert depart- 
ment of the American Piano Company, 
was besieged by a local manager of 
Washington, D. C., and by one of the 
New York local managers, who desired 
to put on similar programs as regular 
concert attractions. A concert in Wash- 
ington, at which prominent members of 
the diplomatic corps and society people 
were present, was given a week ago 
Sunday evening and a concert took place 
in the Hippodrome, when all of the artists 
appeared with the exception of Moisei- 
witsch, who was unable to do so on ac- 
count of a conflicting engagement. On 
April 6 a concert will be given at Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, with these artists, 
with the exception of George Copeland, 
replacing Mr. Godowsky. 

The artistic temperament is a highly 
developed and exceedingly difficult fac- 
tor with which to deal, and it is probably 
safe to say that it finds full and complete 
exemplification in the majority of lead- 
ing pianists. Impressarios know from 
long, varied and, at times even bitter, 
experience the difficulties of handling a 
single pianist. When it comes to pre- 
senting four at one time, the problems 
and perplexities are increased not four- 
fold but easily forty-fold. 

Which artist shall appear first on the 
program and which last? What sort of 
chair does this artist like and at just 
what angle on the platform shall the 
piano be placed? hall the piano be 
“voiced,” brilliant or otherwise? Shall 
the piano have a light or a heavy touch? 

These and other questions presented 
themselves and had to be satisfactorily 
adjusted before there was the slightest 
possibility of making the concert a suc- 
cess. The time-honored and effective 
method of tossing a coin, was resorted to 
to decide which artist should appear first 
on the program. Each artist was as 
sensitive and timid as a débutante on 
the subject of a fellow artist listening to 
his performance. On the occasion of the 
Hippodrome concert one man gave con- 
vineing assurance that he would stay out- 
side while the others were performing, 
and he engaged a taxicab and circled 
around and around the block until he was 
“flagged” by a watchful attendant and 
brought in to perform his part of the 
program. 


A subject which required almost end- 
less discussion and adjustment was that 
of the numbers to be included on the 
program. Naturally Godowsky’s strong 
leading toward Chopin was_ reason 
enough to place three Chopin numbers in 
his group, to the delight and satisfaction 
of the audience. Ornstein, devoted as 
he is to the modern works, elected to per- 
form representative numbers of the pres- 
ent day and so with the others. who were 
given every possible latitude in present- 
ing compositions expressive of their in- 
dividual tastes. 

It is safe to assert that at no time in 
the past have four great pianists ap- 
peared on the same program, and it is 
no doubt proper to give full credit to the 
tremendous interest which these artists 
have in the artistic possibilities of the 
Ampico, as the impelling force which 
made the undertaking possible. 

D. L. L. 


RACHMANINOFF AGAIN 
CONQUERS CHICAGO 


Capacity Audience Hears Rus- 
sian Artist in Recital— 
Zimro Ensemble Pleases 


CHICAGO, March 23.—The Auditorium 
Theater is a large hall for a pianist to 
fill, but Sergei Rachmaninoff, the great 
Russian pianist-composer, attracted a 
capacity audience to this house last Sun- 
day afternoon, where he gave one of the 
most artistic and musically satisfying 
piano recitals that we have had this 
season. 

His program was made up of various 
etudes, the only other number being the 
Sonata in B Minor, Op. 58, by Chopin. 
A wide latitude for fantasy was afforded 
by his offerings which included etudes by 
Paganini-Schuman, Chopin, Rachmani- 
noff, Rubinstein, Scriabine, Liszt and 
Paganini-Liszt. 

Taking the most important number 


of his program it may be stated that he 
played the sonata with an illuminative 
style, manly virility and extraordinary 
technical brilliance. There was also poe- 
try in his interpretation of the Largo. 
Four of his Etudes under the caption 
“Tableaux” proved fine offerings of which 
the last was truly pianistic. A remark- 





able performance of the “Campanella” 


by Paganini-Liszt closed the formal pro- 
gram, after which there were many en- 
cores, among them his own C Sharp 
Minor Prelude, which, of course, he plays 
inimitably. 

Last Monday evening the Zimro Cham- 
ber Music Ensemble came to Chicago 
and gave a concert at Orchestra Hall. 
This organization made its first Chicago 
appearance early last Fall at the Zionist 
convention in the Auditorium, and re- 
turned here in the course of its concert 
tours which have almost encircled the 
globe. Like all concerts which they have 
given for the last two years, this was for 
the purpose of providing funds to estab- 
lish a Temple of Musical Art in Pales- 
tine. Their concert contained one classic 
number, the Quintet in A Major by 
Mozart. The Zimro Ensemble is made up 
of a string quartet, clarinetist and pian- 
ist. All the members are prize winners 


of Russian conservatories of music. 
Their performance of the A Major 
Mozart Quintet for clarinet and strings, 
was musically and technically finished, 
although occasionally more contrast in 
tone shading and variations in tempo 
would have improved the interpretation. 
After this number followed various ar- 
rangements and transcriptions of Jewish 
and Hebrew folk songs and dances. There 
was a Fantasy for piano, by Milner, on 
Jewish themes, in which L. Berdichevsky 
proved himself possessed of a fluent 
technique and musical attainments. He 
had to respond to two encores. A Jewish 
Dance, by Kaplan, for two _ violins, 
brought forth G. Mistechkin and G. Bes- 
rodny as two capable violinists. They 
had to repeat this number. Goorovitch’s 
“Kol-Nidrei” is an arrangement for 
string and clarinet ensemble, but the 
departure from the serious character of 
this well-known sacred air was more 
brilliant than extraordinary. The en- 
semble was excellent. Other works on 
the program were a romance, in manu- 
script, by Weinberg, and a dance im- 
provisation of a Hebrew folk song, by 
Achron, performed by G. Mistechkin, for 
violin solo. The final number was an 
overture on musical themes by Prokofieff, 
composed especially for the Zimro en- 
semble, and given on this occasion for the 
first time. 





VERNON ARCHIBALD GIVES 
FIRST NEW YORK RECITAL 





Baritone, Known in West, Presents Pleas- 
ing Program at Début in 
Eolian Hall 


Vernon Archibald, a baritone, known 
in the Middle West, made his New York 
début at AZolian Hall on March 25. Al- 
though of a light order, Mr. Archibald’s 
voice is of lovely quality and of insinu- 
ating resonance. The artistry of his 


style is emphasized by ease both in the 
use of his voice and in the charm of his 
interpretations. For his opening offer- 
ings the baritone chose a group includ- 
ing Carissimi’s “Vittoria, Mio Core,” 
Handel’s “Ch’io Mai vi possa” and “II 
Lacerato spirito,” from “Simon Bocca- 
negra,” all sung with fluent delicacy, es- 
ecially the last. A French group, fol- 
owing, comprised “Legende de la Sauge” 
from “Jongleur de Notre Dame,” Chaus- 
sons’ lilting “Les Papillons,” which he 
was called upon to repeat; Massenet’s 
“Chant Provencal,” Debussy’s “Mando- 
line” and Vidal’s “Chant d’Exil.” In the 
Debussy work, Mr. Archibald’s work was 
of especially nice and discriminating 
quality, and signified interpretative sub- 
tlety. His diction, too, is to be admired as 
was that in the two groups in English 
which followed and completed the pro- 
gram. The first of these included Schu- 
bert’s lovely “To Be Sung on the Wa- 
ters.” In this and in the very different 
“Monotone” of Cornelius, so difficult to 
sing, Mr. Archibald was at his best. Pur- 
cell’s “I Attempt from Lovesickness to 
Fly,” Arensky’s “But Lately in Dance” 
and Mendelssohn’s “I Am a Roamer 
Bold” were other offerings. 

A final set comprised “Sunset” of Mary 
Helen Brown, “Scott’s “And So I Made a 
Vilanelle,” which commanded repetition; 
Florence Turner-Maley’s “In a Garden 
Wild”; “A Ballynure Ballad” from the 
Old Irish, a delicious bit of work which 
deserved the fine reception it got; “Down 
by the Sally Gardens” from the Old 
Irish and “Forever and a Day,” by Gil- 
berte, with several encores. 

Frank Bibb provided the accompani- 
ments in his usual refreshing and artistic 
manner. F. R. G 





Paderewski in Switzerland After Long 
Talk with the Pope 


GENEVA, March 28.—Ignace Jan Pad- 
erewski, former Premier of Poland, has 
arrived at Morges, on the Lake of Gen- 
eva. He recently was at Rome, where 
he had a long interview with the Pope. 


BRASLAU ILLUMINES | 


LOS ANGELES WEEK 


Contralto Heard in Reeiia 
and with Rothwell-Alic: 
Gentle Assists Oratorio 

Society 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 20.—So hip 
Braslau was the bright star of this \ .-e 
She was heard in recital, Thursday n eh 
and sang at the concert of the Phil jx. 
monic Orchestra, Friday afternoon, 4) 
with the same organization, Satu, 





. night. 


Her recital in the Philharmonic ¢ 
was before a large audience. Among hb», 
best received numbers were those fron 
“Shanewis,” whose composer was in }! 


house listening to her performance 0} t}, 
“Robin Woman’s Song,” at the clos. of 
her program. 

It was rather surmised that Miss B :as. 
lau had Mr. Cadman hidden back on the 
stage somewhere, but when she sai ty 
the audience, “I think there’s some! ii) 
hidden in the crowd out there,” Mr. ¢ ad. 
man displayed his never-sober face to the 
audience. 

Miss Braslau made an instantan: ous 
impression with her auditors, and he 
Handel aria and Cadman number, wiiel; 
separated as they are in style, were 


-especially admired. 


At the Philharmonic concerts she sing 
the favorite of contraltos, “O Mio Fernan. 
do,” from “Favorita,” and a grou) of 
Moussorgsky songs that were given in 
her inimitable style and to immense 
applause. 

The Symphony was the Tchaikovsky 
Sixth, followed by a group of Grainver 
short numbers and closing with the pre. 
ludes to Acts I and III of “Lohengrin.” 
This long program Mr. Rothwell directed 
in a manner to hold his auditors to the 
last. He has an absolute grip on his 
orchestra and is securing the same in the 
respect of Los Angeles music lovers by 
his many varied programs and the con- 
fidence his baton inspires. 

The Los Angeles Oratorio Society )re- 
sented Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast” added to a general pro- 
gram. Tuesday night, conducted by John 
Smallman. The chorus gave a good ac- 
count of his instruction in the number 
mentioned and in the first performance 
of a Cadman Chorus for mixed voices, 
piano and organ. It was in Mr. Cad- 
man’s favorite Indian idiom. Alice 
Gentle was soloist, singing two groups 
of songs with all success and getting her- 
self half-a-dozen recalls, offering four 
encore numbers. Pearl Cole McMullen 
and Ewart Williams were incidental 
soloists. W. F. G 





Miss Taliaferro’s Recital 


Elizabeth Taliaferro, soprano, pupil of 
Ward-Stephens, and George Roberts, 
pianist, appeared in joint-recital before 
the Delphian Society at Carnegie Hall, 
N. Y., on the evening of March 1. 
The soprano sang “One Fine Day” from 
“Madame Butterfly” and two groups 
which included songs by Dumayne, Phil- 
ips, Pigott, Lehman, Lieurance, Pala- 
dilhe and Ward-Stephens. Mr. Roberts 
played in admirable fashion composi 
tions of Woodman, Albeniz, Palmgre! 
and Rachmaninoff and also acted as at: 
companist for Miss Taliaferro. 





Julia Jack Booked for Many Concer's 


Julia Jack, soprano, 6n March 12 gave 
-her fifteenth concert engagement in Tra 
cey, Cal., which included the Cavatina 
from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba” an! 
songs of Speaks, Brown, Brockway, [# 
oni, Arensky, Burleigh, Laroux, Faure 
Novelle and Towner. Within the ex! 
five weeks Miss Jack is booked for ¢iz)' 
more concerts. 
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‘st. Louis Symphony Concludes 
Season with Native Novelty 


Whithorne’s “Adventures of a Samurai” Given First Hearing 
by Max Zach—Flonzaley Quartet Presented by Miss Cueny 
—Clapp’s New Tone Poem Creates Good Impression— 
Pageant Choral Society Presents Bossi’s “Paradise Lost” 


r. LOUIS, March 25.—The major por- 
ion of the musical season closed 
last Saturday night with the last of the 
revular Symphony orchestra concerts. 
vas a fitting finale to the most suc- 
ossful season that the orchestra has 
known. Under Mr. Zach’s careful 
rection the men have developed into 
one of the most efficient musical machines 
in this country and their playing this 
season has been a source of constant 
pleasure to the greatest crowds that have 


TN NN 


' ever assembled to hear them. Mr. Zach 


has been re-engaged for three years and 
the season will be of the same length. 
Emerson Whithorne, one of the prominent 


' American composers, was given a first 


hearing of his “Adventures of a Samu- 


‘rai,’ divided into four movements la- 
'belled “In the Temple,” “Consecration 
' of the Bells,” in which the composer se- 


cures a number of novel effects; “Sere- 
nade” and “Bushido,” the last depicting 
the struggles of the young Nipponese 
as he goes forth to battle after sere- 


yf nading his loved one. They are finely con- 


structed pieces of music, descriptive in 
many parts and fairly interesting. They 


were very well received. The closing 
orchestral number was the Symphony 
No. 6 of Tchaikovsky, into which Mr. 


' Zach seemed to fuse the most earnest 


desires of the men. Max Rosen, the 
young violinist who created such a sen- 
sation last season, made a great success 
of Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in B Minor. 
After the closing number both orchestra 
-and Mr. Zach were applauded to the 
| echo. 

Already the orchestra has announced 
some plans for next season. The solo- 
ists now engaged are Mabel Garrison, 
| Fritz Kreisler, Benno Moiseiwitsch, So- 





phie Braslau and Emilio DeGorgoza. 
There will be the regular fifteen pairs of 
Symphony concerts and twenty “pops.” 

Tuesday night at the Sheldon Audi- 
torium came the sécond of Elizabeth Cu- 
eny’s chamber music concerts. This time 
the Flonzaley Quartet entertained a very 
good-sized audience, which voiced its ap- 
proval is no quiet manner. All in all it 
was one of the most beautiful concerts 
heard here in years. Mozart’s Quartet in 
D Major opened the program. It was fol- 
lowed by two movements from manu- 
script of Daniel Gregory Mason’s String 
Quartet on Negro Themes. The closing 
number was Smetana’s Quartet in E 
Minor. 

Last night at the Odeon, Michel Gusi- 
koff, violinist, and H. Max Steindel, ’cel- 
list, assisted by Mrs. David Kriegshaber 
at the piano, gave a most delightful and 
entertaining program before a big au- 
dience. Steindel’s playing was most 
skillful, of fine execution and big tone. 
Gusikoff played the Tchaikovsky Concerto 
in D Major in a glorious fashion. Both 
artists added extras. ‘With Mrs. Kriegs- 
haber, who also played the accompani- 
ments for each in a thoroughly satis- 
factory manner, they gave the third and 
fourth movements of the Arensky Trio 
in D Minor. 

The closing “Pop” concert served for 
two purposes—first, the greatest number 
of people were turned away of any Sun- 
day during the season, and second, the 
introduction to Symphony audiences of 
a local pianist, David Pesetzki, who elec- 
trified the big audience with his remark- 
able exhibition in playing the first move- 
ment of the Rubinstein Concerto, No. 4. 
Combined with the Chopin Berceuse and 
Liszt arrangement of Gounod’s waltz airs 
from “Faust” he displayed truly great 
talent. Mr. Zach gave a spirited read- 
ing of Lalo’s Overture to “Roi d’Ys.” Sev- 
eral other numbers filled in the balance 
and the program closed with the Wag- 
ner Overture to “Rienzi.” Mr. Zach left 
this noon to join his family in Boston. 
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Zach Gives Clapp’s Work 


St. Louisans were disappointed in not 
hearing Mabel Garrison, as she was 


forced to give up her engagement with 
the Symphony last Friday and Saturday 
on account of illness. The remainder 
of the program was as scheduled snd 
opened with Weber’s Overture to “Der 
Freischutz.”” This was followed by a first 
time hearing of Clapp’s Tone Poem for 
Orchestra, “Norge,’’ with an incidental 
piano part played by the composer. It is 
a fine big piece of music with much orig- 
inality and it is hoped that it will re- 
main a part of the orchestra’s reper- 
toire. Dvorak’s “New World Symphony” 
completed the program and a more beau- 
tiful reading than Mr. Zach gave to it 
has never been heard here. 

On last Tuesday evening at the Odeon, 
the Pageant Choral Society under Fred- 
erick Fischer gave for the third nearing 
in this country Enrico Bossi’s “Paradise 
Lost,” a monumental work for orchestra 
and chorus, and it was performed in a 
most creditable fashion. -It would make 
a great orchestral offering alone, but 


._Mr. Fischer has .worked hard with his 


chorus and their showing demonstrated 
it. The soloists were Frederick Patton, 
baritone, who sang the roles of Satan, 
Moloch and Adam; Lotta Madden, who 
sang the Eve, and Ellen Rumsey, contral- 
to, formerly of this city, who sang the 
dual réles of Belial and Uriel. These 
three acquitted themselves nobly, as there 
are many opportunities in this big work. 
Mr. Patton took the part on very short 
notice, singing it for the first time, as 
Arthur Middleton was obliged to give it 
up on account of illness. He has a Sinely 
placed voice, of good power and uses it 
well. Miss Madden was quite equal to 
her exacting part and Miss Rumsey made 
a decided impression with her few <olos. 
The Symphony played its usual fine ac- 
companiment. 

At the concert last Sunday a capacity 
audience heard the Symphony yive forth 
a beautifully balanced program. Of par- 
ticular interest was a tirst time hearing 
of Felix Borowski’s “Elegie Sympho- 


nique,” a new work by the Chicago com- 
poser, written in memory of his wife. 
[t is beautiful but not up tc some of his 
other compositions. Albin Steindel, vi- 
olinist, was soloist. He acquitted himself 
with honors. 

Constance Ramsey Gideon and Henry 
Gideon gave an interesting recital on 
Sunday evening at Shaare Emeth Temple 
of “Songs of Sunny France” and “Jew- 
ish Folk Songs.” It was well attended 
and thoroughly enjoyed. 

The Zimro Ensemble gave a program 
to-night at the Odeon, at which a very 
large audience attended. The soloists 
are all graduate artists from famous 
foreign conservatories and played ex- 
ceptionally well. 

Leo C. Miller has resigned his post as 
director of music of the Lindenwood Col- 
lege in St. Charles and will hereafter de- 
vote all his time and attention to his 
studio activities in St. Louis. Mr. Mil- 
ler has a large number of advanced pupiis 
and also is direct»¢ of the Chaminade 
Choral Club in Webster Grove. 

The Aeolian Cornpany last Tuesday 
night presented David Pesetzki, pianist, 
in recital at the Sheldon Auditorium. 
The young man’s art was immediately 
demonstrated in his talented rendition of 
a Rameau Gavotte; Mozart’s “Pastorale 
Variee”; “Ecossaise” by Beethoven and 
Schubert’s Impromptu in F Minor, be- 
sides other numbers, three of which were 
reproduced by the Duo-Art piano. Mr. 
Pesetzki is one of St. Louis’ most talent- 
ed musicians and his making of rolls for 
the Aeolian Company is considered an es- 
timate of his ability. 

Ernest R. Kroeger recently gave some 
interesting lecture-recitals. His tour in- 
cluded Bartlesville, Miami, Guthrie and 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Aurelio Giorni, the young Italian pi- 
anist, recently gave a fine recital before 
the students of Lindenwood College in 
St. Charles, Mo. He displayed much tal- 
ent in a diversified program and his au- 
dience were loath to allow him to leave 
the stage. He added several extras to 
an already well-filled program. 

H. W. C. 
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BRASLAU SINGS WITH 
LOS ANGELES FORCES 


Noack Leads Last Concert. 
When Rothwell Falls Ill— 
New Quartet a Success 


Los ANGELES, CAL, March 24.—Last 
night saw the initial performance of the 
Noack String Quartet at the cozy Gamut 
Club theater, which was filled by an in- 
vited audience. The personnel of the 
quartet is as follows: Sylvain Noack, vio- 
linist; Henry Svedrofsky, second violin; 
Josef Rosenfeld, viola, and Ilya Bronson, 
violoncello. They played the Schumann 
quartet, op. 41, No. 3 and, with Mr. Rai- 
mondi, clarinet, the Larghetto from Mo- 
zart’s quintet for clarinet and strings. 
Messrs. Noack and Bronson played the 
rare Halvorsen Variations on a Handel 


theme for violin and ’cello. With the 
addition of Antonio Raimondi, clarinet; 
S. B. Bennett, horn; A. B. Rickert, bas- 
soon, and Victor Goeffrion, double bass, 
they played the Beethoven septet for 
strings and winds. The program was 
played with delightful artistry, especially 
the Septet, which has not been heard 
here for many years. The players are 
all members of the Philharmonic orches- 
tra, and their excellent performance on 





this occasion augurs much enjoyable 
work in the future. 

At the last concert of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, at Trinity auditorium, 
the symphony was the Tchaikovsky ‘“Pa- 
thetic”; followed by a group of Grainger 
numbers, “Irish Tune,” “Mock Morris” 
and “Shepherds’ Hey,” and closing with 
the preludes of the First and Third acts 
of “Lohengrin.” The orchestra was in 
fine fettle and carried its varied num- 
bers to success under the direction of 
Walter Rothwell. On the repetition of 
the program Saturday night, owing to 
his illness Concert Master Noack as- 
sumed the baton without warning and 
carried the concert through efficiently. 

Sophie Braslau was soloist at these 
concerts, singing the “O Mio Fernando” 
aria and three songs of Moussorgsky 
effectively and receiving great applause 
from large audiences. W. F. G. 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MicH.—The Students’ 


League of the St. Cecelia Society hold its 
final meeting on March 19. It took the 
shape of a musical memory contest. 

Kk ok * 


AuGusTA, GA.—Mrs. Samuel T. Battle, 
in charge of the piano department of the 
Southern School of Music, recently pre- 
sented a number of her pupils in recital. 

* * * 

LANCASTER, PENN.—The New Philhar- 
monic Society of Lancaster has given 
three successful performances of the 
operetta, “L’Avare,” in five acts, and 
presented in French. 

* * * 

RUTLAND, VT.—The Royal Welsh Con- 
cert Company appeared in a concert at 
the assembly hall of the high school, 
March 26, under the auspices of the Rev. 
Dr. George Price’s men’s class. 

* *« * 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y.—Despite the 
inclement weather on March 19, 400 per- 
sons attended the concert given by the 
Columbia University Mandolin and Glee 
clubs at the Mount Vernon High School. 


* * * 


FAIRMONT, W. Va.—Edgar McNamara, 
of Paterson, N. J., lately gave a recital 
here, winning much favor. He was as- 
sisted by Frank Deligatti, a well-known 
local violinist, and Hazel Bock, accom- 
panied. 

* * * 

COLUMBUS, OHI0.—Walter’ Barring- 
ton, son of Alfred Rogerson Barrington, 
formerly a prominent singer and teacher 
in Columbus, has been engaged as solo 
tenor at one of the foremost churches in 
Sewickley, Pa. 

* * * 

TORONTO, CANADA.—The Central Y. M. 
C. A. Orchestra, Frank Converse Smith, 
conductor, and the Toronto Glee Club, 
Albert Downing, conductor, appeared in 
a joint concert in Massey Hall on the 
evening of March 16. 

o* ok ok 


BARRE, VT.—A song recital was given 
at Howland Hall March 30 by Mrs. Hol- 
den. She had as assisting artists Elena 
Barberi, pianist, and Arthur Spitzer, vio- 
linist. The recital was under the aus- 
pices of the Woman’s Club. 


* * * 


TORONTO.—The Orpheus Quartet, a 
new male organization, created an excel- 
lent impression at a recent concert. The 
quartet consists of Arthur Davis and 
William Fisher, tenors; Robert Downer, 
baritone, and Arthur Fisher, bass. 

ok *K K 


Troy, N. Y.—Merrill Patterson of Al- 
bany, a violin pupil of Clarence Philip, 
recently gave a joint recital with Eu- 
genie Lajeunesse, a piano pupil of James 
McLaughlin at the Troy Conservatory of 
Music. Ruth S. Hardy was accompanist. 

K ok * 


JERSEY City, N. J.—Mathilde Dressler, 
’cellist, was the assisting soloist at the 
special musical service at the Bergen Re- 
formed Church last Sunday night. Jose- 
phine Emerson, violinist, played for the 
last social gathering of the women of the 
church. 

* * * 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The Institute 
of Music lately presented a number of 
pupils at Sorosis Hall. Those taking 
part were voice pupils of Mrs. M. E. 
Blanchard, piano pupils of George Ed- 


wards, and violin pupils of Arthur 
Conradi. 
* * Bo 
PORTCHESTER, N. Y.—Angelo Patri- 


colo, pianist, gave a recital here last week 
before the faculty and students of the 
High School which was well received. He 
played the Schubert-Tausig “Military 
March” and Raff’s “Le Galop,” among 
other numbers. 

so a os 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Lilian Crossman, of 
this city, has been engaged as prima. 
donna for the St. Louis Musical Steck 
Company. During the war period Miss 
Crossman sang in cantonments, camps 
and hospitals in the East, and appeared 
at benefit performances for the Red 
Cross and other organizations. This 
winter she has been coaching in vocal 
music in New York. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—The Amateur 
Club of this city has arranged for its 
annual May Festival to be held in the 
Coliseum on the first of May. The Min- 
neapolis Symphony will furnish two pro- 
grams and a vocal quartet will furnish 
the vocal numbers. 

* * * 

CEDAR FALLS, IowA.—Anna Gertrude 
Childs of the music department of the 
State Teachers’ College has _ been 
appointed one of the hostesses on the 
music committee for the biennial meeting 
of the Iowa Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at Des Moines, June 16 to 23. 


* * * 


DELAWARE, OHIO.—Wallace Goodrich 
gave an organ recital recently in the 
University Concert Series of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University College of Music. 
Mr. Goodrich offered works of Bach, 
Saint Saéns, Ropartz, Guilmant, Franck 
and Widor in scholarly and artistic man- 
ner. 

* ok * 

MONTPELIER, VT.—Gladys U. Gale of 
Barre gave an organ recital at Christ 
Church, March 28. She is a graduate of 
the Guilmant School of New York and a 
member of the American Guild of Orga- 
nists. She is a pupil of Dr. William C. 
Carl and Clement R. Gale of New York. 


‘66 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The annual musicale 
of the Pine Hills Fortnightly Club took 
place last week at the Aurania Club. 
Mrs. Charles E. Wheeler of Cohoes sang 
soprano numbers and Mrs. Peter Schmidt 
gave violin numbers. Lydia F. Stevens 
and Agnes E. Jones were the accompa- 
nists. 

2K aK ok 

PORTCHESTER, N. Y.—Frank Kalten- 
horn, violinist, and Frederic C. Studwell, 
vocalist, were among those heard at a 
musicale given here last Saturday eve- 
ning by the Parent-Teacher Association 
in honor of the school teachers of this 
place. Pauline Burgevin, vocalist, and 
Mary Sherwood Johnson, pianist. 

OK * ok 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.—The Cantata 
“Olivet to Calvary” was given at the 
Church of the Ascension on the evening 
of March 21, under the direction of A. E. 
Weeded, organist and choirmaster. The 
tenor solos were sung by John S. Reed, of 
New York. The other soloists were Lew 
W. Griere, baritone, and Charles L. Scull, 
bass. 

ok * * 

NEw BRITAIN, CONN.—The New Brit- 
ain Musical Club gave its sixth musicale 
of the season on March 22, the evening 
being devoted to Russian and Polish 
music. The participants were Miss Tom- 
masoni, Mr. Schauffler, Mr. Latham, the 
Misses Hine, Farrell, Bengston, Schade 
and Mrs. Andzulatis; Messrs. Fleitzer, 
Hart, and Beebe. 

aK * * 

WATERLOO, IowA.—Maude Popp pre- 
sented twelve of her pupils in a recital 
last week. Those taking part were Jose- 
phine Murtagh, Helen Zanoni, June Fer- 
guson, Lucile McKeever, Violet Watters, 
Elizabeth Eighmey, Marie Watters, 
Milicent Guyer, Mary Davis, Pauline 
Horton, Inez Childs, Grace Thomas, and 
Beatrice Swallum. 

* * cS 

MExiIco, Mo.—Hardin College has been 
unusually active musically. In addition 
to recitals by Arthur Middleton and 
Reed Miller and Nevada Van Der Veer 
in a joint recital, Helen Shotwell of 
Hardin College Conservatory of Music 
gave an interesting piano recital, March 
11. Miss Shotwell was assisted by Mrs. 
Ralph Buckner, soprano. 

* ok * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Walter A. Jenkins, 
community song leader, has been elected 
executive secretary of the Portland Com- 
munity Service to succeed H. W. Arbury, 
who is leaving to continue organization 
work with the National Association with 
headquarters in New York City. | Par- 
rish Williams, baritone, who has been in 
New York since last summer, is now 
at his home in Portland, recuperating 
from a severe illness. Mr. Williams was 
obliged to cancel dates for a concert tour 
in the East on account of an attack of 
influenza. 





TORONTO.—Recent recitals of interest 
by local artists have been those by the 
Hambourg Trio, with Isabel Jenkinson, 
before the Women’s Art Association; 
Bessie Hutchinson, Ernest Seitz and 
Frank Blachford, at the Toronto Con- 
servatory, and Campbell McInnes and R. 
Tattersall at the Heliconian Club. 


* *« * 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—Henry Doughty 
Tovey, pianist, and director of the School 
of Music of the University of Arkansas, 
gave a recital on March 24 which was 
devoted to modern works. On March 21 
Mary Cummings Bateman, soprano, pre- 
sented a program of American songs. 
Mable Clare Bell assisted at the piano. 


* * * 


NORTHFELD, MINN.—The St. Olaf 
Lutheran Choir from St. Olaf’s Collége, 
will make an Eastern tour, beginning 
with a concert in Chicago on April 5. 
The choir is composed of fifty boys and 
girls under the direction of F. Melius 
Christiansen. A feature of the choir is 
that their programs are sung entirely 
from memory. 

* K * 

SPENCER, IowA.—J. Elliott Gould of 
this city and Laura Waters of Marengo, 
recently married, have opened a con- 
servatory to be known as the Spencer 
Conservatory of Music. Mrs. Gould will 
be the director of the department of 
piano and voice and Mr. Gould will teach 
piano, harmony and voice. Both are 
musicians well known in this vicinity. 

ok * ok 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—On Feb. 29 the choir 
of fifty boys and men of Christ Episco- 
pal Church presented the sacred Lenten 
cantata, “The Seven Last Words of 
Christ” by Dubois.. On March 21 and 
again on Good Friday night they sang 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion.” Both cantatas 
were conducted by Harry Irwin Metzger, 
organist and choirmaster, and were ex- 
cellently offered. 

* * ok 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Jessica Colbert 
presented Rey del Valle, a young lyric 
soprano, in a song recital at the Players’ 
Club recently. She was accompanied by 
George Stewart McManus. Marion Ra- 
mon Wilson, contralto, was lately heard 
in an excellent recital at Century Hall. 
A number particularly enjoyed was 
“Chanson du Matin” by “Frederick 
Maurer, a local composer. 

* ok a 


FRESNO, CAL.—A recital of the com- 
positions of Earl Towner, organist at 
the First Congregational Church, was 
given at the church recently. The pro- 
gram included numbers for the organ, 
for the choir and for solo voices. Be- 
sides Mr. Towner, and the choir of the 
church those heard were Ira G. Hill, 
baritone, M. P. Briggs, baritone, and 
Mrs. A. R. Jack, soprano. 


* * * 


ROANOKE, VA.—The Monday Musicals, 
inaugurated this winter by Mrs. Ernest 
G. Baldwin have proven both interesting 
and helpful. Each Monday evening a 
number of the leading musicians, both 
vocal and instrumental, gather at the 
studio of Mrs. Baldwin where an in- 
formal program is given and music dis- 
cussed. The object of these gatherings 
is to create a closer fellowship among the 
local music‘ans, 





* * 


LARAMIE, Wyo.—The University of 
Wyoming Artists’ Course was opened 
Thursday evening, March 18, when the 
university presented the members of the 
faculty of the division of music in an en- 
gaging program. Participants were: 
Clara E. Eness, pianist and accompanist; 
Wilma B. Hall, violinist; Roger C. Fris- 
bie, pianist and accompanist; George 
Edwin Knapp, baritone; Melissa Segrist 
Knapp, contralto. 

* * * 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Barbara Lull, 
a young violinist, appeared at the last 
concert of the Pacific Musical Society. 
Although scarcely in her ’teens, she plays 
with remarkable precision and _ intelli- 
gence. Others on the program were 
Edith Caubu, pianist; Margaret O’Dea, 
contralto, and James E. Ziegler, baritone. 
Sigmund Beel, violinist, and George 
Stewart McManus, its pianist, recently 
gave an attractive program before the 
Catholic Women’s Council. 

* * ok 

PUEBLO, CoL.—The Pueblo Musical So- 
ciety, under the direction of Wardner 
Williams, gave “Elijah” at Memorial 
Hall, March 11. The soloists were Mrs. 
George W. Parkhurst, soprano; Mrs. 
Ella Van Huff, dramatic contralto; Mr. 
Glenwood E. Jones, tenor; Mr. Thomas 
A. Christian, basso. At the same time 
the new Victorv Memorial organ was 
dedicated, John J. McClellan, organist of 
the Mormon Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, 
being the soloist. 








PORTLAND, ORE.—The younger m: 
bers of Mrs. E. R. Elsert’s music c¢ 
gave an entertaining musical party 
Wednesday afternoon at the home of 
and Mrs U. C. Kenworthy. A prog: 
of piano and vocal numbers was gi 
The following took part: Vi 
Tichenor, Imola and Novia Mitchell, | 
and Newlan French, Theo. Elkin, 
garet Cathcart, Errol Roberts, Ella k 
worthy, Helen Elsert, Charlene Sappi 
ton, Mrs. Susie Brown and Helen Den 

* ok 

JACKSON, TENN.—The Fine Arts 
partment of the Woman’s College + 
Jackson, is continuing its activities. 
March 19, there was a pupils’ rec ,| 
under the leadership of Harriet } ,\ 
Crinshaw. The program was furnis 
by Clara Belle Hall, Mary Harris, E! 
beth Smith, Irene Bowsell, Mary ~\. 
Walker, Kathleen Sigler, Lois Spi: . 
Katherine McLeod, Frances Ausbh..». 
Josephine Gatteys, Dorothy Carnell :; 
Sara Helen Mulherson. 

x * * 

JENKINTOWN, PA.—A costume rec: «| 
by the voice students of Mildred Lay. 
worthy was presented at Beechw 
School on March 22. Those appearing 
scenes from opera were Brighta Wo!':, 
Helen Wilcox, Kathryn Musser, M:y- 
garet Beall, Edith Hazelton, Hel\: 
Reaser, Marjorie Foster, Helen Bend: 
Irma Freeman, Anna Matz, Frances \\\. 
gill, Margaret Magill and Alice Watkins. 
Recently Miss Langworthy presen 
Helyn Reaser, soprano, in a recital «<- 
sisted by Helyn Corrigan, reader, wi! 
Ethlyn Selner at the piano. 

* * * 


JERSEY City, N. J.—Moritz Schwary 
was in charge of the musical program 
given Monday night for the ladies’ nig): 
of Bergen Lodge at their Lyceum. Mv. 
Schwarz, who is a member, is also supe: 
visor of music of the city, and he had « 
fine program for the members and their 
friends. The Gloria trumpet quart: 
played several numbers. The members 
are Katherine Williams, Louise Gura, 
Cora Roberts and Mabel Coapman. 
Others on the program were Odlaug 0\ 
erskog, violinist, and William H. Pagdin, 
tenor, a well-known choir director. 

ok * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—“‘Scandinavian Music” 
was the subject for study and illustra- 
tion by the Monday Musical Club last 
week. A paper was read by Mrs. J. W. 
Pattison. The soloists were Mrs. Leo K. 
Fox, Mrs. Raymond N. Fort and Mrs 
Walter L. Ross, sopranos; Mrs. Edgar S. 
Van Olinda and Mrs. Horatio S. Bellows, 
contraltos; Lillian M. Jones, violinist: 
Agnes E. Jones, Lydia F. Stevens and 
Jeanette Vanderheyden, pianists. The 
accompanists were Mrs. George D. F!- 


well, May E. Melius, Agnes E. Jones. 
Mrs. James H. Hendrie and Lydia F. 
Stevens. 


* * * 


WAHOO, NEB.—Mildred E. Johnson 
gave her second students’ recital on 
March 15 at her studio, assisted by Gu) 
T. Ludi, on the trombone, and the Wi!! 
Be Club. Those taking part were Vic- 
toria Helsing, Gertrude Carlisle, Crysta! 
Ludi, William Walther, Dorothy Carlisle. 
Ralph Ludi, Margaret Hillyer, Norris 
Walther, Lorene Dunlap, Raymond 
Bredenberg, Edna Peglow, Enid Placek. 
Lois Mack, Harry Bredenberg, Katherin: 
Pickett and Lavon Tarpenning. Th: 
program was interesting and showed ex 
cellent training. Mr. Ludi’s playing ©: 
the trombone was much enjoyed. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The Carrie Jacol: 
Bond Musical Club met on March 1° 
Hostesses were Marian Zollinger an 
Irene Horn. The following members 
presented a program under the directio: 
of Mrs. Carrie R. Beaumont: Edessa 
Nidelman, Louise Sinington, Helen R''- 
tenour, Margaret Hune, Virginia Ha!:. 
Frances Jordan, Helen McCraney, Lou 
Ann Strong, Marjorie Scott, Gayle Bir 
rell, Lucille Dixon, Helen Smith, Irene 
Horn, Elizabeth Imboden Parrish, Ma” 
garet Reynolds, Etelka Parrish, Dorot’) 
Gruber, Sylvia and Florence Weinste:' 
Virginia Burdick, Mariam Tobey, Mari:: 
Zollinger and Mrs. E. E. Stoddard. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Mary Lyon Hans, 
prano, was the soloist at the meeting 
the Albany Community Chorus Monc 
evening in Chancellor’s Hall. Miss Ha 
sang two songs, “Smiling Eyes” and “'" 
Kerry,” written by Edward J. 3 ot y 
of Albany. The spring musicale of t'° 
Semper Fidelis Society of the Alba') 
Academy for Girls took place last we * 
with Mrs. Josephine G. Widdemer 
charge of the program. Mrs. Widden 
read a paper on Sullivan and excer} 
from his compositions were sung by 
quartet comprising Mrs. Jean New 
Barrett, Mrs. Christian T. Martin, Fr 
erick J. Maples and Leo K. Fox. W 
liam L. Widdemer was accompanist. 
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n MUSIC SCHOOLS # # 


9 and STUDIOS of N.Y. 





, ae of A. Y. Cornell have re- 
y been adding new laurels to their 
reputation and bringing credit to 

instructor by their activities. 
Troxell, the young American 

‘enor, Who’ since his return from war 

work with the Y. M. C. A. has been sing- 


ing at Grace Church, New York, recently 






appeared successfully in a concert at the 

First Reformed Church Brooklyn, with 
humann, 10, Elizabeth 
Schlegel, bari- 

ve soloist with 

9 of Flatbush, 

conductor, on April 

uiemy of Music. 

tic is also e1 iwagec in a perform- 
anc‘ of § ‘Olivet to Calvary” at Richmond, 
Va., on April 2, and in Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” at Montgomery, Ala., on April 5 

Maybelle Pierce, contralto, has been 
engaged as solo‘st at the Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin, New York, succeeding 
Eliz abeth Lennox, while George H. Dowd, 
baritone, has been chosen as soloist at the 
Second Congregational Church, New 
Britain, Conn. 

Florence Tooker, contralto, appeared 
recently in a performance of Gaul’s 
“Holy City” at White Plains, N. Y., 
under the direction of Ralph Grosvenor, 
when her associates were Miss Ferguson, 
soprano, James Stanley, bass and Theo- 
dore Jamieson, tenor. 

Mr. Cornell will begin his Summer 
School at Round Lake, N. Y., on July 5. 


K * * 


The sixty-seventh Sonata recital of the 
American Institute of Applied Music, 
Kate S. Chittenden, dean, was given last 
veek by Lillian Littlehales, ’cellist, and 
Laurence Schauffler, pianist, both of 
whom played with discriminating art. 

* * * 


Douglas Stanley and his wife, Alma 
Stanley gave a pupil’s recital at their 
New York studio on Sunday afternoon, 
March 21. Mr. Stanley presented John 
Davis Merkyl, who sang song's by Speaks, 
0’Hara, Leoni and Alma Stanley admira- 
bly, as well as the “E lucevan le stelle” 
aria from “Tosca.” Mable Leoni sang 
the “Un bel di” aria from “Madama But- 
erfly” with charming quality. In Hahn’s 
‘Si mes vers” and Mrs. Stanley’s “Your 
‘oming” Victoria Forrest displayed a 
rich contralto voice. Mr. Reuben, a piano 
pup’! of Mrs. Stanley, revaled a fine tech- 
nique in works of Bach and Chopin and 
Miss Rackoff, violinist, offered a group 
f solos, which she played in excellent 
Manner, 

Hedwig Reicher and Mrs. Alfred Dyer 
lent variety to the program with their 
artistic recitations. 

. * * 


Some dozen talented young pupils from 
the studio of Cora Remington, New 
York vocal teacher, were heard in recital 
at the Wanamaker Auditorium on the 
iiternoon of March 25. The program was 
‘ong and showed the good material which 
’ ss Remington is in the process of per- 

ecling. Although the majority of the 
roices heard were fresh and free in their 
(elivery, the singing of Elsie Hart 
vrought her decidedly to the fore. This 
young Soprano sang with charm Lane 

Vilson’s “Spring Morning,” the “Laugh- 

1g Song” from Auber’s “Manon Les- 
(aut,” Mana Zucca’s “Big Brown Bear” 
an! LaFarge’s “Come Unto These Yel- 
low Sands.” On. April 11 she will ap- 
Par in joint vecital with Reinald Wer- 

Ha *y Marble sang with spirit 
i Sone” from “Carmen” 

» Hebn’s “invictus.” Rosa Ric- 
} voice of pleasing 
cer paup.!s who shared in the 
vere inex Thetge, Helen Mar- 
Berson ‘aisy Benz, Florence 
wale Marie Dake, Gladys Spicer, 
= ce Steinburg, Jane Clark, Olive 
*marest and Ada Kantor. 

* * ok 


> ~ 


Emily Treat, pupil of Herbert W. 
seene, , New York vocal teacher, present- 
; recently an entire recital program be- 
re an audience which filled the Hill- 


ide School in Norwalk, Conn. She was 
"el received and was compelled to give 
“1Y eneores. 

* ok K 
May 


nd y artists prominent in the musical 
amatic world at her house warm- 

Were entertained Sunday afternoon, 
“rch 14. Mrs. E. Biardot, once a prof- 
‘*10n.! singer herself. Among the sing- 











ers present were Marcia Van Dresser, 
Reinald Werrenrath, Josephine Jacoby, 
Dicie Howell, Rafaelo Diaz and Ellen 
Rumsey. Among the pianists were Oliver 
Denton, Daniel Wolf, a young pianist, 
who played several of his own composi- 
tions, as well as the Saint-Saéns Waltz 
and a Scriabine Etude. Harry Spier 
played the accompaniments for the sing- 
ers. Mr. Werrenrath sang several num- 
bers. Miss Rumsey also offered some 


solos. 
+ ~ 7 


John K. Triesalt, a young and promis- 
ing baritone, was presented in a studio 
recital on the evening of March 29 by 
his teacher, Mme. Ida Haggerty-Snell. 
Mr. Triesalt displayed a voice of excep- 
tional quality in two groups by Hawley, 
Lohr, Densmore, Tchaikovsky and Sulli- 
van. He was accompanied by I. J. 
Schanes. 

Mr. Triesalt was assisted in his re- 
cital by Rachel Fisher, pianist, and Edith 
Terry, reader. 


In Chicago Studios 





Chicago, March 28, 1920. 


Gertrude Clark, pupil of Whitney 
Tew, presented a program of classical 
and romantic songs Monday evening, in 
the Tew Studios. Among the composers 
represented were Cornelius, Hugo Wolff, 
Elgar, Bantock, Osgood and Kursteiner. 
Admirable accompaniments were fur- 
nished at the piano by Harriet Cart- 
wright. 

Emma Berg, artist pupil of Whitney 
Tew, has been engaged as soloist at the 
Easter services of the St. Andrews Lu- 
theran Church, and Elsie Colbrian- 
Melius, from the same studios, is to 
sing at the Ogden Park M. E. Church 
on the same day. 

Jean Knowlton, soprano, gave a re- 
cital in the Fine Arts Building Thurs- 
day evening. 

The advanced pupils of Heniot Levy, 
pianist of the faculty of the American 
Conservatory of Music, were heard in 
—_ Saturday afternoon in Kimball 

all. 

Anna Imig, member of the faculty of 
the Lyceum Arts Conservatory, ap- 
peared as contralto soloist at the second 
Presbyterian Church March 29. 

Mrs. Clara Stenger Gamble, soprano, 
and a member of the faculty of the Chi- 
cago Conservatory, gave a number of 
Indian Songs in costume for the Wom- 
an’s Club at its last meeting. 

Donato Colafemina, the popular tenor 
of the Chicago Conservatory faculty, has 
had a busy few weeks. He recently sang 
for the Universalist King’s Daughters 
at Elgin, the Oak Park Sorosis Club and 
the Englewood Woman’s Club on their 
Italian Day program. 

Calixto Llamas, the Filipino pianist, 
who is now studying with Walton Per- 
kins of the Chicago Conservatory, gave 
an informal recital in the Auditorium 
Hall last week. Mr. Llamas is going on 
an extended concert tour throughout the 
country after his graduation from the 
Chicago Conservatory in June. 

Aletta Tenold, one of the younger 
members of the piano faculty of the 
American Conservatory and Samuel C. 
Ham, an artist pupil of Karlton Hack- 
ett, of the vocal department, gave a re- 
cital in Kimball Hall Saturday after- 
noon. 

Catherine Van Natta, student in the 
vocal department of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College, gave a recital with Robert 
Ambrosius, ’cellist, at Lafayette, Ind., 
March 21. 

Esther Lynch, student of Rudolph 
Reuter, was accompanist for Arthur 
Kraft, tenor, at his recital last Thurs- 
dav at Manitowoc, Wis. 

Karl Reckseh. of the faculty of the 
Chicago Musical College, gave a recital 
in Ziegfeld Theatre Saturday morning. 
The program included the E Minor Pre- 
lude by MacDowell, the ‘Waldstein” 
sonata by Beethoven. four Etudes by 
Chopin and compositions by Russian 
composers. M. A. McLEop. 





Jacques Gordon Gives Another Artistic 
. Recital in New York 
Jacaues Gorden. the violinist of the 
Berkshire String Quartet, gave his sec- 
ond recital of the season in the Strauss 





Auditorium of the Educational Alliance, 
Sunday evening, March 21. The pro- 
gram included the Handel Sonata in D 
Major, Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor and 
a group of numbers by _ Boccherini, 
Achron, Gardner, Burleigh, Beethoven- 
Seiss, closing with Hubay’s Fantasie 
Brillante from “Carmen.” The audi- 
torium was filled to its capacity long 
before the concert began and the audi- 
ence expressed its appreciation in an un- 
mistakable manner. The Prelude in C 
Major by Sam Gardner was especially 
liked by the audience. Josef Adler pro- 
vided his usual artistic accompaniments. 





TWO FINE CONCERTS END 
CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY 


Harriet Case, Sergei Adamsky, and Anna 
Eichorn Appear in Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN., March 20.—Two 
splendid concerts were given yesterday at 
the High School Assembly Hall, at the 
close of the Chautauqua Assembly, which 
has been in session from March 15 to 


March 19. In the afternoon an inter- 
esting program was offered. In it Har- 
riet Case, sopranc, achieved a distinct 
success, her two groups of songs by Hook, 
Horn, Spross, Hageman, Foote and the 
aria “Un del di,” from Puccini’s “‘Ma- 
dama Butterfly,” arousing great enthusi- 
asm and revealing her a true artist in 
both songs and aria. 

Sergi Adamsky, tenor, disclosed fine 
art in songs by Purcell, Redman, Tre- 
harne and a Russian group of Rachman- 
inoff, Schischkoff and Gretchaninoff. 
Anna Eichorn, violinist, scored in the last 
movement of the Mendelssohn Concerto 
and pieces by Hubay and Saint-Saéns, 
while Edna Sheppard at the _ piano 
showed what a distinguished art accom- 
panying can be. 

In the evening a “grand closing” con- 
cert was given by the same artists as a 
climax to the Assembly. This time Miss 
Case gave American songs by Homer, 
Spross and Campbell-Tipton, the aria 
“Depuis le Jour” from Charpentier’s 
“Louise” and songs by Grieg, Boyd, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, Yon and Batten. She 
again scored heavily and was applauded 
after each appearance. Mr. Adamsky 
sang three Spanish songs by Osma, 
American songs by Warren Storey 
Smith, Campbell-Tipton, the aria “Ce- 
leste Aida” and Russian songs by Mous- 
sorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff, as well 
as Russian. folksongs. Miss Eichorn 
played compositions by Saint-Saéns and 
Kreisler, and Miss Sheppard proved her- 
self a brilliant soloist in a Liszt rhapsody 
in addition to her accompanimental skill. 





Nina Morgana Scores at Concert in 
Waterbury, Conn. 

At her appearance in Waterbury, 
Conn., on March 13, Nina Morgana 
scored a decided success. She was heard 
in the “Caro Nome” aria from “Rigo- 
letto” and songs by Horn, Mana-Zucca, 
Cadman and Burgmein, being applauded 
ardently. The night following the con- 
cert a dinner was given in Miss Mor- 
gana’s honor by Dr. A. P. Vastola and 
his sister, Rose Vastola, at which many 
prominent persons in Waterbury were 
present. 








Passed Away 








Arthur Claassen 

SAN ANTONIO, TEx., March 27.—Ar- 
thur Claassen, director of the Pacific Mu- 
sical Club Choral, the Harmony Singing 
Society and the Claassen Orchestra class, 
died at San Francisco on March 16. Mr. 
Claassen came to San Antonio in 1914 
as director of the Beethoven Maenner- 
chor; later organized the San Antonio 
Mozart Society, and was conductor of 
the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra 
for three years. In the summer of 1919, 
he visited San Francisco, where he had 
directed the Saengerfest in 1910. 
Friends urged him to remain. 

Mr. Claassen was buried here on March 
24. The Beethoven Maennerchor and 
the San Antonio Liederkranz sang at 
the funeral services. C. D. M. 


Silvio Authier 

BALTIMORE, March 22.—Silvio Authier, 
violinist and orchestral leader, who died 
here to-day at the age of thirty-one, was 
well known in this city, where he re- 
ceived his early education. Mr. Authier 
was born in St. Cesaire, in the province 
of Quebec, but his parents brought him 
to Baltimore when he was three. He 


studied music with distinguished teachers 
in Quebec, Montreal and New England, 
and when he was only eighteen was al- 
ready conducting the orchestras at the 
Theatre Populaire and at the Olympic 
Theater in Quebec. At twenty-three he 
became conductor at the Chateau Laurier 
in Ottawa. For the past two years he 
had been musical director at the South- 
ern Hotel, Baltimore. Mr. Authier’s 
friends numbered many of the most dis- 
tinguished musicians in Canada and the 
United States. 





Henry H. Sawyer 


On Thursday evening, March 25, Henry 
H. Sawyer, husband of Antonia Sawyer, 
the widely known manager of musical 
artists, died at his home in New York on 
Riverside Drive. Mr. Sawyer had been 
ill for a number of years, but several 
months ago he was taken to his bed and 
has been failing since. 

Funeral services were held at the 
Sawyer home on Friday evening and 
were conducted by the Masons, the de- 
ceased being a member of the Order. 
Music of a rare order was given, Percy 
Grainger playing his “Colonial Song” at 
Mrs. Sawyer’s request, while Ruth Ray, 
the young violinist, played the Andante 
of the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole” and 
Norman Arnold, tenor, sang Handel’s 
“Angels Ever Bright and Fair” and at 
the close “Peace, Perfect Peace.” On 
Saturday morning the immediate family 
took the body to Union Hill, N. J., for 
cremation. 





Nelle Elrod 


SALINA, KAN., March 20.—Nelle Elrod, 
well known in musical circles of Kansas, 
passed away to-day of leakage of the 
heart. Miss Elrod was reared in Salina, 
was a graduate of Kansas Wesleyan 
University and _ took post-graduate 
courses in public school music in Cni- 
cago. She was supervisor of music in 
the Salina schools for three years, and a 
member of the faculty of the Wesleyan 
College of Music. Her work in conduct- 
ing children’s choruses won attention 11 
the State and her choruses gained first 
prizes at Lindsborg and at Emporia State 
contests in 1919. V. B.S. 


Mrs. Louisa Livingston Gerry 


Mrs. Louisa L. Gerry, wife of Commo- 
dore Elbridge T. Gerry, who died on 
March 26 at the age of seventy-five, was 
for nearly fifty years prominent socially 
in New York City and was known as a 
patron of music and the arts. She was 
especially fond of the opera and was 
seldom absent from her box, No. 23, 
which has been owned by the Gerry 
family since the Metropolitan Opera 
House Company first came into existence. 





Wilbur A. Andrews 


Wilbur A. Andrews, aged fifty-one 
years, a former opera singer, who one 
night lost his voice during the closing 
scenes of a performance, died at his home 
on March 24, succumbing to tubercu- 
losis of the throat. He was a native of 
Gorham, N. H., and sang in more than 
fifty operatic productions. A. D. 





Ethel Richardson 


NEWARK, N. J., March 27.—Ethel 
Richardson, well-known as a pianist, died 
at the City Hospital yesterday after a 
brief illness. Miss Richardson was one 
of the foremost colored musicians of this 
city, and her piano playing had attracted 
the favorable attention § of Percy 
Grainger. P. G. 





Abbie F. Soule Goddard 

Mrs. Abbie F. Soule Goddard died on 
March 25 at the home of her son in 
Brooklyn, in her seventy-third year. Mrs. 
Goddard was born in Abington, Mass., 
where for nearly forty-five years she was 
organist of the Abington Congregational 
Church. 


Maurice J. Mulcare 

Maurice J. Mulcare, an old-time musi- 
cian and band-leader, for many years 
the owner of Mulcare’s Band in Brook- 
lyn, died of apoplexy on March 22 at his 
home, in his seventy-eighth year. He 
had played in the old Harry Miner’s 
Band, Gilmore’s Band, the old 69th Regi- 
ment Band, and with the U. S. Marine 
Band at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


John R. Key 


John Ross Key, grandson and last di- 
rect descendant of Francis Scott Key, 
who wrote “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
died suddenly in Baltimore on March 25, 
He was eighty-seven years old. 
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** Jazz’’ a Logical Outgrowth of 


Primitive Music, Says Merle Alcock 





Contralto Sees Material for 


Artistic Research in 
Popular Music 
6< HY, of course jazz music is real 
music,” claims Merle Alcock, 
“and it can be remarkably descriptive 
and interesting when properly inter- 
preted. I have often wondered why some 


good composer did not investigate its 
origin among the primitive.races, and 
wrote a scholarly composition, showing 
its remarkable rhythm, accent and rubato. 
Because this music of the ancients has 
been so burlesqued in cabarets and vaude- 
ville theaters, we have apparently lost 
sight of its merits, and many of the 
modern composers and conductors have 
asserted verbally and in print that jazz 
music is not real music. 

“Among those who have been in- 
terested enough to investigate its pos- 
sibilities and origin is a man who recently 
published a letter in the Globe. He is 
the possessor of a collection of what he 
calls ‘Jazz Classics,’ by American com- 
posers, in which there is a ‘Jazz Suite’ 
completely orchestrated for presentation 
by a symphony orchestra, which is worthy 
of interpretation by the very best con- 
ductor and orchestra. I thing it would 
be interesting to have Mr. Bodanzky pre- 
sent this suite at one of his forthcoming 
orchestral concerts, so that both the pub- 
lic and critics could offer their judgment. 
This particularly in view of the printed 
controversy between the conductor and 
his opponent. 

“This musical battledore and shuttle- 
cock argument rather amused me-when 
I first began to read it in the daily press, 
and when I became interested to the ex- 
tent of wishing to further investigate 
the slight knowledge I had on the subject 
of the origin of the much distorted, and 
at times even vulgar, modern ‘jazz’ and 
‘shimmy.’ I found some very interesting 
aceccunts among the old primitive peoples. 

“The Zulus, for instance, had the jazz 
tempo in their colloquial war and hunting 
songs, to which they added a so-called 
‘grand dance,” as a sort of accompani- 
ment, and likewise did the people of 
Tahiti, whose national ballads and songs 
were an exemplification of incisive jazz 
rhythm. In fact, ancient and primitive 
tribes understood music to mean little 
more than a marking of-time, or as in 
the case of the Kamchadalas, a rhythmic 
beating of a drum, made of a rolled Kan- 
garoo skin. These people did not know 
the melody applied to the modern jazz, 
but they had the instinct of its rhythm 
and tempo. Possibly the best comparison 
between the jazz, with its at times over- 
emphasized noises, and its ancient musi- 
cal equivalent is found among the Ada- 
mans, who not only used a large, hollow 
dancing board, on which the men dancers 
stamped, but they screamed and emitted 
course, raucous grunts as loud as was 
physically possible. Likewise among the 
New Caledonians we find that the men 
whistled and simultaneously beat them- 
selves loudly on the hip, but always in 
perfect, accented rhythm. 

“The jazz we hear now, particularly 
when accompanying a song, contains 
many measures of rather amusing mon- 
otonous recitative, which is supposed to 
contain the humorous part of the song. 
This originated with the Caledonians, 
who, in their historic ‘club dance,’ sus- 
pended the musical accompaniment, in 
order to give an explanation of its 
raison d’etre. The music stopped, but 
the expldnation was always intoned to 
the accompaniment of a rhythmic shake 
of the body and limbs. The Abyssinians 
had both instrumental and vocal music, 
which was used for their chassee step 
dance—also much like the jazz. They 





Merle Alcock, the American Eontrotty 
Gigioiru: 
kept time by shaking and shrugging 
their shoulders and working-the elbows 
in a manner that the moderns would call 
a ‘shimmy.’ There is also a primitive 
musie used by the Kamchadales in their 


national dance—a dance of great physical 
violence, to which every muscle of the 
body is quivering with rhythmic move- 
ment. 

“There is a gradual rubato, followed by 
a sudden crescendo movement of the jazz 
that is not unlike the music used by the 
Samoans In their dances, and the modern 
combination of singing or playing jazz 
with an accompanying shrug of the 
shoulders comes directly from the New 
Caledonians. They likewise accompanied 
their music with a dance, which, though 
much more physically forceful than our 
modern comparative, was rather much 
like it, for the dance consisted of a series 
of twisting of the body to the rhythm 
of the music, without moving the feet 
from the ground. 

“T hope there is some way of reaching 
Earl Fuller, who is the owner and de- 
fender of. the ‘Jazz Suite” mentioned be- 
fore, as I feel it would be very interest- 
ing to have it performed. He gives a 
short,,jnteresting and concise description 
of if” as follows: ‘In depicting the cere- 
monies attendant on the installation of 
a new chieftian in a African village, the 
pulsating drum beat which persists 
throughout a characteristic two-four 
allegro preserves the spirit of jazz com- 
pletely. In a second movement (a mystic 
waltz) the voodoo shadow spirits are 
materialized as guardians of the welfare 
of the village. The third and last number 
of the suite is a bona fide ‘shimmy’ dance, 
celebrating the occasion in a dance of 
joy by the villagers, and merging into 
a dignified and triumphant recessional, 
indicative of the withdrawal of the newly 
chosen chief.’ 

“IT am very glad to have had the op- 
portunity of having had this interview, 
for I feel it may start an investigation 
into an interesting phase of revived art, 
which most of us thought long since dead 
and forgotten. As the Bible says, ‘There 
is no new thing under the sun.’ ” 








Elaborate Plans Made for Biennial 
Music Festival. at Cincinnati 


Ysaye Will Again Conduct United,“erces—Famous Soloists 
Engaged—Chicago Opera Fortes in Three Stirring Per- 
formances—Josef Lhevinne fs Soloist with the Symphony 





INCINNATI, March 27:—The pro- 

gram for the twenty-fourth biennial 
May Festival which will be held in Music 
Hall May 4 to 8, has just been announced. 
The festival will be under the direction 
of Eugen Ysaye and will comprise the 
following works: Qpening night, Tues- 
day, May 4, “Dettingen Te Deum” Handel 
and the Verdi Requiem. Wednesday 
night, May 5, “The Beatitudes,” César 
Franck. Thursday afternoon, Orchestral 
concert, the feature of which will be the 
Liszt Dante Symphony, in which a chorus 
of 600 children from the public schools 
will sing the Magnificat. Friday even- 
ing, May 7, “The Deluge” by -Saint- 
Saéns and the Ninth Symphony of Bee- 
thoven. Saturday afternoon, orchestral 
concert. Saturday night, May 8, “The 
Trojans in Carthage.” Berlioz. 

The May Festival Chorus has been 
under training of the chorusmaster, Al- 
fred Hartzell, for the past two years, 
and is in spendid condition. Ysaye has 
already begun the final rehearsals. 
There will also be a solo chorus of pro- 
fessional voices for the “Beatitudes” and 
“The Trojans in Carthage.” The Cincin- 
nati Symphony, argumented to festival 
proportions, will be the orchestral body. 
The soloists will include Margaret Mat- 
zenauer, Florence Hinkle, Merle Alcock, 
Edward Johnson, Lambert Murphy, Dan 
Beddoe, Reinald Werrenrath and José 
Mardones, with Joseph O’Meara as the 
reader in the “Trojans” and Adolph H. 
Stadermann as organist. 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, *°",thraco ey 





The Cincinnati Symphony - played 
something of a novelty on its programs 
of the current symphony concerts. This 
was the “Harold in Italy” symphony of 
Berlioz, which had not been given in 
this city for about fifteen years. Emile 
Ferir, viola of the Berkshire Quartet, 
came on to play the solo viola in the 
performance. He also was soloist at the 
popular concert on Sunday afternoon. 
His fine and dignified playing was very 
enthusiastically received. 


Lhévinne Impresses 


The soloist at the concert was Josef 
Lhévinne, pianist. He played the E 
Flat Concerto of Rubinstein. Inciden- 


tally the orchestra furnished him poor 
accompaniment, so that altogether it was 
not a very successful venture. Lhévinne 
played exceedingly well, however, and 
showed in his encores the virtuosity 
which he commands, 


Chicago Opera 


The Chicago Opera Company gave 
three performances in Music Hall last 
Friday and Saturday and scored the 
greatest success an operatic venture has 
received in this community in many 


ga 
years. The programs were carri 
without any disappdinting featur. 
the individual cast’ were rema 
On the opening night, Galli-Cur 
Bonci in “Lucia” créwded Music H 
its capacity. At the matinée, 
Raisa made a great impression as 
tuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana,’ , 
Ruffo was greatly applauded fo };. 
Tonio in “Pagliacci” which followed 7 
evening performance presented 
Garden, Edward Johnson and Bak 
in “La Tosca.” The attendance w: - :}, 
largest any operatic season has er 5yeq 
in a generation. "4 
Last Tuesday night John McCo: nag, 
gave the concert in Music Hall h. ,,.. 
compelled to postpone from Febru »y » 
Of course the house was sold out, \});), 
every available inch of room whe). ,y. 
tra seats could be placed was occ). ‘6, 
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Martin Prepares 
for Engagement 
in Covent Garden 
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Riccardo Martin, American Tenor, \Vho 
Has Been Engaged for the Covent 


Garden Opera Season 


The Covent Garden opera season in 
London will soon have a welcome addition 
to its ranks in the shape of the Amer 
ican tenor, Riccardo Martin. Mr. Mar- 
tin,’ as recently recorded in these pages, 
received a cable recently asking for his 
services, and will leave America prob- 
ably toward the end of this month. Hi 
successes in the part of Pinkerto) 
“Butterfly,” not to mention other lead- 
ing tenor rédles that he sang with the 
Metropolitan during eight seasons, and 
last season with the Society of America” 
Singers, are still fresh in the memory. 
and his voice is said to be in finer con- 
dition are? ever. This will be the third 
season’an which Mr. Martin has sing 
with the Covent Garden Opera. 





Schumann-Heink, Garrison and Alber! 


Spalding in Tulsa, Okla. 


TULSA, OKLA., March 25.—Two recent 
concerts of interest on the series offered 
by Robert Boice Carson were given )) 
Mabel Garrison and Albert Spalding on 
March 9 and Mme. Schumann-Heink 0! 
March 15. Both concerts were attended 
by capacity audiences not only from 
Tulsa but also the surrounding country. 

nm. B. C. 





MEFILIN 


PIANOS 


Are considered by expert judges to be the | 
finest now made. y contain more va!™ 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 
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BUSH & LAN 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., 
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Pianos and Player 
Pianos 


Artistic in tone and desi." 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
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WEAVER PIANOS weaver 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, P.. 
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